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Foreword 


In the waning decades of the twentieth century, New Testament scholar¬ 
ship for the first time began to consider seriously the fact that the text that 
Paul composed for the benefit of the Christians of Corinth during the early 
50s c.e. was a real letter. The attention paid to the epistolary nature of 1 Co¬ 
rinthians has led scholars to reflect more than previously had been the case 
on who it was that received the letter and who it was that wrote it. First Corin¬ 
thians, like any real letter, is an occasional piece of writing that must be un¬ 
derstood in the light of the specific situation that existed when the letter was 
composed. 

Will Deming’s study of the Hellenistic background of 1 Corinthians 7 
greatly clarifies the situation that prompted Paul to write about marriage and 
human sexuality in his letter. The analysis of Stoic and Cynic texts illustrates 
the popular ethos that prompted concerned Corinthians to write to Paul 
about the sexual relationship between a man and a woman. 

Any sexual relationship is complex; relationships vary from case to case, 
from individual situation to individual situation. Aware of this double reality, 
Paul did not provide a “one size fits all” response to the Corinthians’ question. 
Rather, he addressed individual cases and particular sets of circumstances, 
providing a nuanced yet simple response to a number of different situations. 

Sorting out the varying witness of Stoic and Cynic sources, Deming has 
shown that the Corinthians’ questions arose from a Stoic ethos coupled with 
an apocalyptic expectation that undoubtedly accompanied their acceptance 
of the Pauline gospel. Should their faith entail that they espouse such radical 
views on sexuality and marriage as are known to us from the writings of the 
Cynics? Essentially Paul’s answer was “no.” With regard to human sexuality, 
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he was, if anything, a realist. For him radical sexual asceticism, as a goal for 
those who aspire to live the Christian life, was incompatible with the reality of 
human sexuality and the nature of marriage. With a deft analytical use of the 
pertinent texts of the philosophic moralists, Deming sheds considerable light 
on the complexity of Paul’s response to the complex naivete summed up in 
the slogan, ‘‘It is well for a man not to touch a woman” (1 Cor. 7:1). 

Paul did not write a treatise on marriage; neither did he compose an all- 
encompassing essay on human sexuality. What he wrote was a letter that re¬ 
sponded in ad hoc fashion to the Corinthian concern. Illustrating as he does 
the reality of their situation, Deming carefully distinguishes among asceti¬ 
cism, sexual asceticism, and celibacy. He shows that the Corinthians’ concern 
did not stem from Gnostic enthusiasm and that Paul should not be consid¬ 
ered as the first witness to the later Christian ideal of sexual asceticism. The 
philosophical roots of the latter were far different from the popular philo¬ 
sophical views that abounded in mid-first-century Corinth. 

With his study of 1 Corinthians 7 Deming has written an important 
chapter in the history of early Christian thought on human sexuality, mar¬ 
riage, and sexual asceticism. Perhaps Deming has most of all shown that in 
1 Corinthians we have a real letter written by Paul to flesh-and-blood people 
whose views on and questions about human sexuality arose from the real 
world in which they processed their thoughts and lived their lives. 


Raymond F. Collins 
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Preface to the Second Edition 


This second edition of Paul on Marriage and Celibacy differs from the 
first in several ways. To begin with, I have made small changes throughout in 
an attempt to clarify and strengthen the argument. Here and there I have also 
added new evidence from the primary sources, shored up loose translations, 
and corrected faulty citations. Second, I have retranslated the pieces from 
Antipater and Ocellus 1 in appendices A and B, and supplied a Greek text for 
each. In this way 1 offer readers the benefit of several more years on my part of 
working with these authors, as well as convenient access to the Greek. Third, I 
have tried to give some account of the most recent scholarship on 1 Corinthi¬ 
ans 7 and related topics. In this I have been very selective, however, adding to 
the secondary literature only when it enhanced the discussion. Where the lit¬ 
erature was already adequate to define the issues under consideration, I saw 
no reason to multiply references. 

Although much has changed in New Testament scholarship since this 
project was conceived, and a great deal has been written on marriage, asceti¬ 
cism, and sexuality in the ancient world, as well as the Greco-Roman aspects 
of Paul’s ministry, I remain convinced of the fundamental soundness of this 
study and its conclusions. Thus the only new section I have added is an ad¬ 
dendum to chapter 1, which summarizes several new publications; I have 
made no changes to the original thesis. Indeed, for whatever reason, only a 
few scholars to date have seriously engaged the arguments presented by this 
study, and there persists in New Testament and early patristic scholarship a 
confusion between “celibacy” and “asceticism,” on the one hand, and asceti- 


i. The work On the Nature of the Universe that bears his name is spurious. 
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cism and sexual asceticism, on the other. 2 1 therefore reiterate, as something 
of a challenge, this important aspect of my thesis: 

Asceticism encompasses renunciation generally, while sexual asceticism per¬ 
tains specifically to renouncing sexual activities. As a way of life or a primary 
task of religion, sexual asceticism is hardly mentioned in Greco-Roman or 
Jewish sources before the second century c.e. 

Celibacy is the single life — i.e., living without marriage or a spouse — 
and it is only from the end of the first century c.e. that we find clear evidence 
that sexual asceticism is a goal or principal consideration of celibacy. 

In my view, until scholars appreciate fully the implications of these discrete 
practices — asceticism, sexual asceticism, and celibacy — it will be impossi¬ 
ble to chart the development of sexual asceticism in the first hundred years of 
Christianity or fathom the beginnings of a distinctively Christian ethic of 
marriage, celibacy, and sexuality. 


2. On the inability of New Testament scholars to define “asceticism,” see Elizabeth A. Clark, 
Reading Renunciation: Asceticism and Scripture in Early Christianity (Princeton: Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1999), 15; and Will Deming, review of Asceticism, ed. Vincent L. Wimbush and 
Richard Valantasis, )R 80 (2000): 668-69. 
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Introduction 


The seventh chapter of Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians is one of the 
most influential discussions of marriage and celibacy in the Christian tradi¬ 
tion. Not only is it the most extensive treatment of these topics in the New 
Testament, but in the centuries following its appearance its importance grew 
to such an extent that one leading church historian has called it “the one 
chapter that was to determine all Christian thought on marriage and celibacy 
for well over a millennium.” 1 In recent times there has been a resurgence of 
interest in this text. During the last century 1 Corinthians 7 has been the sub¬ 
ject of innumerable articles on marriage, sexuality, gender issues, and femi¬ 
nism, as well as the focus of several book-length inquiries. 2 

One result of this recent scholarship is that most interpreters today sup¬ 
port the view advanced by some of Paul’s earliest interpreters, that Paul held a 
very low opinion of marriage and consequently encouraged his readers in the 

1. Peter Brown, The Body and Society: Men, Women, and Sexual Renunciation in Early 
Christianity, Lectures in the History of Religions, n.s., 13 (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1988), 54. 

2. Namely, Darrell J. Doughty, “Heiligkeit und Freiheit: Eine exegetische Untersuchung der 
Anwendung des paulinischen Freiheitsgedankens in 1 Kor 7” (Ph.D. diss., Gottingen University, 
1965); Werner Wolbert, Ethische Argumentation und Parimese in 1 Kor 7, Moraltheologische 
Studien, systematische Abteilung 8 (Diisseldorf: Patinos, 1981); Norbert Baumert, Ehelosigkeit 
und Ehe im Herrn: Eine Neuinterpretation von 1 Kor 7, FB 47 (Wiirzburg: Echter, 1984); O. Larry 
Yarbrough, Not Like the Gentiles: Marriage Rules in the Letters of Paul, SBLDS 80 (Atlanta: 
Scholars, 1985); Vincent L. Wimbush, Paul, the Worldly Ascetic: Response to the World and Self- 
Understanding according to 1 Corinthians 7 (Macon, Ga.: Mercer University Press, 1987); and 
Brian S. Rosner, Paul, Scripture, and Ethics: A Study ofi Corinthians 5-7, AGJU 22 (Leiden: Brill, 
1994: reprint, Grand Rapids: Baker, 1999). 
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direction of sexual asceticism. Yet, as widely accepted as this picture of Paul is, 
it is open to question on the grounds that it simply leaves many important as¬ 
pects of 1 Corinthians 7 unexplained or otherwise obscure. Especially telling 
is the fact that scholars have never reached a consensus regarding Paul’s rea¬ 
sons for favoring asceticism over marriage. 

Part of the difficulty, naturally, is that Paul did not write 1 Corinthians 7 
as a theological treatise. It is his response to a particular situation that arose 
among certain Christians in first-century Corinth, and as such represents 
only one part of a dialogue between Paul and this elusive readership. But, 
with the possible exception of Romans, circumstances like these pertain to all 
of Paul’s letters and therefore cannot be the whole problem with understand¬ 
ing the chapter. The main difficulty, in my opinion, is that interpreters have 
actually lost touch with much of the conceptual framework that undergirds 
Paul’s discussion. Without the original context or worldview for his ideas, or 
those of the Corinthians with whom he is corresponding, it has been impos¬ 
sible to second-guess his meaning. Many scholars, to be sure, have come to 
this same conclusion and have suggested contexts for Paul’s words based on 
their investigations of various Christian and non-Christian groups within the 
Greco-Roman world. As I have indicated above, however, and will show more 
thoroughly in the next chapter, these solutions do not do justice to the infor¬ 
mation in the text. 

The goal of this study is to offer a new assessment of Paul’s understand¬ 
ing of marriage and celibacy. I will base this assessment on a hypothesis that 
has, to date, gained only minimal acceptance among those working on 1 Co¬ 
rinthians 7. Beginning with the insight, often overlooked by scholars, that not 
all forms of celibacy stem from a theology of sexual asceticism, I will argue 
that in writing 1 Corinthians 7 Paul drew his basic concepts of marriage and 
its alternatives from a centuries-old debate on marriage that had been shaped 
by political and intellectual developments in the Hellenistic world. In Paul’s 
day the line that separated the antagonists in this debate was drawn between a 
Stoic and a Cynic position, both of which presented married life as primarily 
a matter of duty and responsibility to a larger human community, not as the 
starting point of sexual activity in the life of an individual. 

The Stoics and their supporters favored marriage, and for a reason which, 
to us, might seem rather curious: they saw it as the salvation of the city-states. 
Marriage, they reasoned, was the one institution that could halt the decline of 
local autonomy and traditional life in the Hellenistic world. If more people 
would take seriously the responsibilities of marriage, concerned citizens and 
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stable households would result, insuring the future of the city-states. The 
Cynics, by contrast, renounced the institutions of the city-state, including 
marriage. By avoiding wedlock, they argued, a person secured the free time 
necessary to pursue philosophy and achieve virtue and well-being. To com¬ 
plicate matters, there was also a certain amount of crossover between the 
Stoic and Cynic camps. Some Stoics took a hybrid position, holding that 
while under normal conditions it was one’s moral obligation to marry, special 
considerations in one’s life, such as poverty or the advent of war, could force a 
person to forgo marriage and concentrate on the philosophical life. 

In using this marriage debate as the backdrop for Paul’s discussion in 
i Corinthians 7 ,1 will show that the dynamics of the two are remarkably simi¬ 
lar. Paul, like the Stoics and Cynics, defines marriage principally in terms of 
responsibility, not sexual activity; and he takes the position, much like the 
Stoic hybrid view, that under certain circumstances the duties of married life 
interfere with one’s allegiance to a higher cause — which, in Paul’s case, was 
allegiance to God through Christ. Beyond demonstrating that the dynamics 
of the Hellenistic debate and Paul’s discussion are comparable, however, I will 
also show that 1 Corinthians 7 actually contains a number of Stoic and Cynic 
terms, phrases, and ideas. From this I will argue that Stoic and Cynic thought 
had a clear and decisive impact on how Paul and his readers conceived of 
marriage. 

Central to this study, therefore, is the thesis that the understanding of 
1 Corinthians 7 held by most scholars and church leaders today derives from 
an early Christian reinterpretation of Paul, and that this text has been essen¬ 
tially misunderstood almost since its composition. Briefly stated, the decisive 
moment appears to have been near the end of the first century c.e. As this 
century passed into the second, intellectuals of the age turned their attention 
away from the city-state to notions of earthly and cosmic empires. With much 
searching and introspection they weighed the benefits of a purely spiritual 
life against the vicissitudes and evils of mere physical existence. In this con¬ 
text marriage became more than a means of involving oneself in the local 
community: it symbolized an ominous bond with the material world. In line 
with these developments, the fathers of the church began to view 1 Corinthi¬ 
ans 7 with a new eye. Some of what Paul said became mysterious or unintelli¬ 
gible to these interpreters, while other statements were cast in an ascetic mold 
never intended by the apostle. In the centuries that separate us from Paul, the 
worldview from within which he wrote was all but forgotten. This state of af¬ 
fairs has left modern interpreters with little to go on, and has encouraged 
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them to follow the lead of their patristic and medieval counterparts. As a con¬ 
sequence, they have explained Paul’s position on marriage in terms of a vision 
of the world that may not have existed in Paul’s day, let alone informed his 
thought. 

The implications of interpreting 1 Corinthians 7 from this perspective are 
far-reaching. No longer will it be possible to understand Paul as Christianity’s 
first champion of sexual asceticism. Instead, we will find him to be a cautious 
and measured proponent of the single lifestyle, a form of celibacy aimed at 
freeing one from the responsibilities of marriage, and for which the absence 
of sexual fulfillment was simply a consequence and an inconvenience, not an 
end in itself. 



1 The Motivation for Celibacy in 
1 Corinthians 7: A Review 
of Scholarly Opinion 


As a preliminary step in our reassessment of Paul’s understanding of 
marriage and celibacy, this chapter will present a critical review of the work of 
other scholars. This will be an important aid in determining which options 
for interpretation are open to us and which are not, especially since it will re¬ 
veal an extensive history of the misinterpretation of 1 Corinthians 7. 

In all the research that has been done on 1 Corinthians 7, the aspect of 
this chapter that has fascinated and perplexed theologians and biblical schol¬ 
ars more than any other is its characterization of Christian marriage as the 
necessary alternative to certain forms of celibacy. In 7:2 Paul states, “Because 
of sexual immorality, let each man have his own wife, and let each woman 
have her own husband.” In 7:9 he advises, “It is better to marry than to burn”; 
and in 7:36 he tells a single man that if he is “over the limit,” he should marry 
without delay. Without much exaggeration one could even say that Paul’s 
topic in 1 Corinthians 7 is not so much marriage but the benefits and limita¬ 
tions of celibacy. As one scholar lamented, “one looks in vain for a positive 
appreciation of love between the sexes or of the richness of human experience 
in marriage and family.” 1 

Because celibacy looms so large in Paul’s discussion, scholars have di¬ 
rected most of their efforts to determining the theological motivation for this 
celibacy — both for that which the Corinthians promote and which Paul, in 

1. Giinther Bornkamm, Paul (New York and Evanston, III.: Harper and Row, 1971), 208. Cf. 
Johannes Wei8, The History of Primitive Christianity (New York: Wilson-Erickson, 1937), 2:582; 
Kurt Niederwimmer, Askese und Mysterium: Ober Ehe, Ehescheidttng und Eheverzicht in den 
Anfangen des christlichen Glaubens, FRLANT 113 (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1975), 
66, 67. 
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part, seeks to restrain, and for that which Paul himself promotes. A few have 
argued for the influence of Stoic and Cynic thought. This is the theory for 
which there is the most evidence, and the one that will guide the investiga¬ 
tions in chapters 2, 3, and 4 of this study. As I will show here, however, the 
manner in which this theory has been presented until now needs to be re¬ 
thought in light of a fuller understanding of the primary sources. The vast 
majority of scholars, by contrast, hold a very different view. They assume the 
importance of a theology of sexual asceticism in the thinking of Paul and the 
Corinthians, although there is little agreement as to its shape or source. Some 
point in the direction of Hellenistic Judaism while others see it as arising 
from ascetic tendencies thought to be sui generis products of first-century 
Christianity. Still others contend that Paul and his readers were motivated by 
considerations similar to those which inspired Christians of the second, third, 
and fourth centuries. In reviewing the work of these scholars I will argue that 
all such theories of an ascetic basis for the discussion in 1 Corinthians 7 rest 
on very little evidence indeed. I shall show, in fact, that most of what has been 
offered as evidence for these theories is both inconsistent with the informa¬ 
tion provided by 1 Corinthians 7 and a poor fit in the context of the mid-first 
century c.e. In concluding this chapter I will return to this matter of insuffi¬ 
cient evidence and offer other methodological observations as well. 


Paul in the Light of Stoic and Cynic Materials 

Perhaps the first to connect Paul’s statements on marriage and celibacy with 
Stoic and Cynic thought was Clement of Alexandria in the second century. As 
we will see in the next chapter, Clement identified Paul so closely with the 
Stoics on this matter that he had considerable difficulty distinguishing Paul’s 
arguments from theirs. Almost a millennium and a half after Clement, the 
Dutch humanist and theologian Hugo Grotius picked up on this same thread. 
He began his treatment of 1 Corinthians 7 by pointing out that the question 
of marriage was frequently debated among the Greek philosophers, and he 
mentioned two Stoics by name, Musonius Rufus and Hierocles. He further 
speculated that the faithful in Corinth were “really philosophers under the 
name of Christians (although nonetheless Christians).” 2 

In recent times, especially since the publication of Johannes WeiR’s com- 


2. Hugo Grotius, Annotationes in Novum Testamentum (Paris: Pel£, 1646), 2:377-78. 
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mentary on 1 Corinthians, it has become commonplace for scholars to cite 
parallels between 1 Corinthians 7 and Stoic and Cynic authors, although the 
implications of these parallels are rarely explored. 3 An exception is the work 
of David Balch, Larry Yarbrough, and Vincent Wimbush. Despite the contri¬ 
bution these three scholars have made to our understanding of 1 Corinthians 
7, however, their efforts to interpret this chapter with reference to Stoic and 
Cynic texts have left many matters unexplored. This is because none of them 
develops a clear picture of the central issues of Stoic and Cynic discourse on 
marriage. Balch’s understanding of this discourse relies almost entirely on a 
topology he finds in an anthology of ancient literature compiled by Johannes 
Stobaeus around the fifth century. In this anthology Stobaeus collected ex¬ 
cerpts on marriage from a wide range of authors, including not only Stoics 
and Cynics but also philosophers such as Thales, Socrates, and Plato, tragedi¬ 
ans such as Euripides and Sophocles, comic poets such as Menander and 
Aristophanes, and orators such as Demosthenes and Lycurgus. These 
Stobaeus arranged under seven general headings: (1) marriage is best (or 
most beautiful), (2) it is not good to marry, (3) for some marriage is helpful 
but for others the life of those who marry will produce inconvenience, 
(4) courtship, (5) in marriages one should give thought to the ages of those 
marrying, (6) in marriages one should not give thought to social standing or 
wealth, (7) the censure of women. 4 Stobaeus then follows with sections on 
marriage precepts, children, parents, relatives, social status, and household 
management. Somewhat arbitrarily, Balch chooses Stobaeus’s first three 
headings on marriage and uses them to define the parameters of what he calls 
the “Stoic debates about marriage.” From the start, then, Balch’s method for 
determining the issues is too oblique. In consequence he identifies Stoic ele¬ 
ments only in verses 32-35 of 1 Corinthians 7, and he presents an abbreviated 
and somewhat confused picture of Stoic thinking. 5 


3. E.g., Johannes Wei ft, Der erste Korintherbrief, MeyerK 5 (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1925), 169-210 (passim); Alfred Juncker, Die Ethik des Apostels Paulas (Halle an der 
Saale: Max Niemeyer, 1919), 2:188-90, 209-11; Hans Conzelmann, 1 Corinthians: A Commentary 
on the First Epistle to the Corinthians , Hermeneia (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1975), 114-36 (passim); 
Werner Georg Kummel, in Idans Lietzinann, An die Korinther Ml, 5th ed., HNT 9 (Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1969), 176. 

4. Stobaeus 4.494-568, Wachsmuth and Hense. 

5. David Balch, “1 Cor 7:32-35 and Stoic Debates about Marriage, Anxiety, and Distraction,” 
JBL 102 (1983): 429-39. Aside from excluding consideration of the Cynic Epistles (439 n. 35), 
Balch mistakenly concludes that Musonius held what was considered a “Cynic” position on 
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Yarbrough also fails to define the concerns of Stoic and Cynic thinking 
on marriage, although with Yarbrough this is partly by design, for he makes 
clear that his interest lies with the sociological function of what Paul says on 
marriage, not its theological or philosophical basis. 6 From this methodologi¬ 
cal starting point he draws a comparison between 1 Corinthians 7 and Paul’s 
statements in 1 Thessalonians 4:3-8. According to Yarbrough, the second pas¬ 
sage consists of general moral admonitions, or parenesis, which serve to es¬ 
tablish “boundaries” between Christians and non-Christians on the basis of 
sexual morality. This is its sociological function in the Christian community 
at Thessalonica. By contrast he sees 1 Corinthians 7 as Pauls adaptation of 
this parenesis to deal with actual problems at Corinth. While 1 Corinthians 7 
may also function to define the distinctiveness of Christians over against 
“outsiders,” Paul is concerned here mainly with the internal affairs of the 
community. 7 

From this Yarbrough concludes that the sociological function of 1 Corin¬ 
thians 7 is similar to that of both rabbinic literature on sexual norms 8 and 
Greco-Roman discussions of marriage. His handling of the Greco-Roman 
material, however, moves thematically and somewhat freely between chrono¬ 
logical periods and philosophical contexts. 9 Moreover, he sees no need to fo¬ 
cus specifically on Stoic or Cynic authors, and does not venture much beyond 
a general comparison with their writings. 10 Due, then, to his interest in the 
sociological function of 1 Corinthians 7 and the corresponding goals he has 
set for his investigation, the connections Yarbrough draws between Paul and 
Stoic and Cynic texts are too tangential for our purposes. 

Finally, Vincent Wimbush has made use of Stoic and Cynic materials in 
an attempt to explain Paul’s understanding of celibacy in the context of a gen¬ 
eral trend toward ascetic behavior that he sees arising in the Hellenistic 


marriage (433 and 11.17; cf. 434, 439), and fails to notice that Epictetus advocated both Stoic and 
Cynic positions (435 and n. 25, 436, 439 n. 35). See my treatment of these authors below, pp. 75- 
76, 80-84; cf. Roy Bowen Ward, “Musonius and Paul on Marriage,” NTS 36 (1990): 281-89. 

6. O. Larry Yarbrough, Not Like the Gentiles: Marriage Rules in the Letters of Paul, SBLDS 80 
(Atlanta; Scholars, 1985), 3-5. 

7. Yarbrough, 7-18,77-88,92,96-97,114,117-22; see also 5,8,28,69. Cf. Wayne A. Meeks, The 
First Urban Christians: The Social World of the Apostle Paul (New Haven and London: Yale Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1983), ioo, 105. 

8. Yarbrough, 18-29. 

9. Yarbrough, 31-63. 

10. Yarbrough, 63; see also 32,105, 109-10. 
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world. 11 Beginning with the assumption that 1 Corinthians 7 is largely Paul’s 
attempt to clarify his position on sexual asceticism in the face of misunder¬ 
standing at Corinth, 12 Wimbush isolates two passages as the essence of Paul’s 
views on celibacy, arguing that they constitute a digression in Paul’s discus¬ 
sion for the purpose of clarification. These passages are 7:29-31, where Paul 
discusses eschatological detachment from the world, and 7:32-35, where Paul 
contrasts married life with single-minded devotion to the Lord. The first pas¬ 
sage is important because it seems to “represent a direct expression of Paul’s 
understanding of the appropriate mode of Christian existence in the world,” 
while the second is a “reinterpretation and application” of the first. 13 Thus in 
7:32-35, according to Wimbush, Paul relativizes the importance of Christ’s 
imminent return and offers a new basis for Christian detachment from the 
world. This is the ideal of “indifference” or “lack of concern,” which 
Wimbush sees expressed in the Greek words &jj£pipvo!; and dnepiartbimoq in 
verses 32 and 35, and which he identifies with the philosophical notion of 
fmafieia, “freedom from ‘passion,’” or as he translates it, “spiritual detach¬ 
ment.” 14 Relying almost exclusively on Festugi&re’s popular study, Wimbush 
traces the notion of detachment through Greek and Roman philosophical 
traditions, giving special attention to its use among the Stoics. 15 Then, fol¬ 
lowing Balch, he points to the similarity between Stoic discussions on mar¬ 
riage and 7:32-35, and concludes that Paul’s model of celibacy in 1 Corinthians 
7 derives from a Panhellenistic spirit of detachment which both the Stoics and 
Paul had brought to bear on the question of marriage. 16 

The problem with Wimbush’s conclusion, aside from whether one can ac¬ 
cept his assumptions regarding the purpose of 1 Corinthians 7 or the centrality 
of 7:29-35, is that it depends on equating the notion of living a life free from 
distraction, which Paul invokes in 7:32-35 and some Stoics invoke in their dis- 


11. Vincent L. Wimbush, Paul, the Worldly Ascetic: Response to the World and Self- 
Understanding according to 1 Corinthians 7 (Macon, Ga.: Mercer University Press, 1987), 3; cf. 10. 
Note that Johannes WeiS, Korintherbrief 171, considered and rejected a similar view. 

12. Wimbush, 6-7, 9,12-13; cf. 17 n. 14. 

13. Wimbush, 7, 21, 44-47,50; see also io, 13, 73, 85, 95. 

14. Wimbush, 50, 56, 69, 87. 

15. Wimbush, 56-62, encompassing a grand sweep from Plato to Plotinus, with little con¬ 
cern for chronological issues (3 n. 9). See 59 n. 37 and cf. Andre-Jean Festugibre, Personal Reli¬ 
gion among the Greeks, Sather Classical Lectures 26 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1954; reprint, Westport, Conn.: Greenwood, 1984), 37-65. 

16. Wimbush, 62-69, 87. 
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cussions of marriage, with the Stoic ideal of tor&fieia. Yet these are not analo¬ 
gous concepts. The former has to do with the proper management of one’s 
outward routine, the result of which is a measure of freedom from civic, social, 
and economic obligations, and access to leisure time. The latter, by contrast, 
concerns release from mental and emotional attachment to things and people, 
resulting in an inner freedom of the soul. For this reason, too, the notion of 
&tt 60 £icc plays no part in the Stoics’ discussions of marriage. Although some 
Stoics maintained that marital obligations could divert a philosopher’s atten¬ 
tion from his true purpose, none entertained the thought that marriage could 
endanger a philosopher’s inner freedom. 17 Wimbush’s attempt to understand 
7:29-35 in terms of a Hellenistic trend toward ascetic detachment by virtue of 
its similarity to Stoic discussions on marriage is consequently without founda¬ 
tion. Moreover, since his understanding of Stoic and Cynic views on marriage 
depends entirely on Balch’s interpretation of the texts, with Wimbush we ad¬ 
vance little, if any, beyond Balch. 18 

Thus, while several scholars have examined 1 Corinthians 7 in light of 
Stoic and Cynic marriage discussions, there is still a need to articulate the 
main issues of these discussions. Without this articulation, one cannot show 
the full extent to which Stoic and Cynic principles have shaped Paul’s state¬ 
ments on marriage and celibacy. This will be our task in the subsequent chap¬ 
ters of this study. At present, however, we continue with our critical review of 
scholarly theories. 


Motivations for Celibacy from Hellenistic Judaism 

Asceticism and Revelation 

Let us now turn our attention to two scholars who suggest a Hellenistic Jew¬ 
ish context for the celibacy in 1 Corinthians 7. The first, curiously, is David 
Balch, who as we just saw also argues for a Stoic interpretation of some of the 


17. According to Diogenes Laertius, Stoics held that the wise man was free from emotion 
(airaGijg), and married and had children (Diogenes Laertius 117,121). See also Epictetus, Dis¬ 
courses 2.14.8-12; Seneca, Epistle 9.17-19; and Teles, frag. 2.18.183-97 O’Neil. 

18. See, e.g., Wimbush, 64, 65. For a critical review of Wimbush’s work from another per¬ 
spective, see David R. Cartlidge, review of Paul, the Worldly Ascetic, by Vincent L. Wimbush, JBL 
108 (1989): 353-57. 
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verses in this chapter (see also the addendum at the end of this chapter). In 
the latter half of an article devoted to 2 Corinthians 3, Balch proposes that the 
Corinthian church practiced celibacy out of a desire to receive revelations 
from God.’ 9 His point of departure is a passage from Philo’s Life of Moses in 
which Moses, in his role as priest and prophet, prepares himself to receive 
such revelations. As part of this preparation, Philo tells us, Moses abstained 
from sexual intercourse. 20 Because Philo’s description (which follows Exod. 
34:29-35) also states that when Moses descended Mount Sinai his face shone 
with God’s divine radiance, and because Paul emphasizes this same detail in 
his discussion of the new covenant in 2 Corinthians 3:4-18, Balch postulates a 
connection between the asceticism Philo attributes to Moses and the celibacy 
in evidence in 1 Corinthians 7. To strengthen his position he notes further 
that Philo presents Moses as a divine man, or “ascetic BeToc; 6vf|p,” which 
Balch interprets as a sort of model or ideal that was imitated by many Jews, 
“including Corinthian Jewish-Christians.” 21 

This theory has several questionable aspects. To begin with, Balch misun¬ 
derstands the notion of divine men in antiquity. They are not ideals intended as 
“an actual possibility for all men,” but rather ideal types. That is, they are rare 
human beings possessed of divine powers quite unattainable by normal men 
and women. 22 If Balch were correct, we would expect to find many examples of 
divine men in Philo’s writings, including Philo himself. But Balch has only the 
example of Moses, together with other glorified figures from Israel’s past. 23 Be- 


19. David L. Balch, “Backgrounds of I Cor. vii: Sayings of the Lord in Q; Moses as an As¬ 
cetic ©EIOE ANHP in II Cor. iii,” NTS 18 (1971/72): 351-64. Supporters of this theory include 
S. Scott Bartchy, MAAAON XPHEAI: First-Century Slavery and the Interpretation ofi Corinthians 
7:21, SBLDS 11 (Missoula: University of Montana Press, 1973), 145-48; and Benedetto Prete, 
Matrimonio e continenza net cristianesimo delle origini: Studio su 1 Cor. 70.-40, Studi Biblici 49 
(Brescia: Paideia, 1979), 74-86. 

20. Philo, De vita Mosis 2.66-70. 

21. Balch, “Backgrounds,” 358-61. On asceticism as characteristic of the divine man, see 
Ludwig Bieler, 6 EI 0 £ tLNHP: Das Bild des “gottlichen Menschen” in Spatantike und Friih- 
christentum (Vienna: Oskar Hofels, 1935), 1:70-73. Cf. Balch, 356, where Balch discusses Noah as 
a divine man with ascetic tendencies. 

22. See the catalogue of divine men in Greco-Roman antiquity collected in H. D. Betz, 
“Gottmensch II,” in RAC 12 (1983), 235-88. 

23. Balch, “Backgrounds,” 356. On Moses as divine man in Philo, see Carl R. Holladay, 
“Theios Aner" in Hellenistic Judaism: A Critique of the Use of This Category in NT Christology, 
SBLDS 40 (Missoula, Mont.: Scholars, 1977), 103-98; and I. W. Scott, “Is Philo’s Moses a Divine 
Man?” Studio Philonica Annually (2002): 87-111. 
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yond this, although Philo presents Moses as a divine man, it is primarily in his 
role as priest and prophet that the latter abstains from sexual intercourse in Life 
of Moses 2.66-70. The idea of priestly consecration for the purpose of receiving a 
revelation does not occur, however, in Paul’s discussion in 1 Corinthians 7. 24 
Finally, we must question the appropriateness of Balch’s attempt to connect 
ideas from Philo’s Life of Moses with 1 Corinthians 7 via 2 Corinthians 3. First, 
Batch has not shown that any connection exists between Life of Moses and 2 Co¬ 
rinthians 3 other than the fact that both Philo and Paul have an Old Testament 
narrative in common and perhaps a similar haggadic tradition of interpreta¬ 
tion. Regarding asceticism in particular, Paul makes no mention of ascetic prac¬ 
tices in 2 Corinthians 3, nor may we safely posit any here on the basis of Balch’s 
suggestion that Life of Moses 2.66-70 is representative of a larger haggadic tradi¬ 
tion that reads an ascetic theology into Moses’ actions at Mount Sinai. 25 And 
second, I do not think Balch has successfully demonstrated a connection be¬ 
tween 2 Corinthians 3 and 1 Corinthians 7, for neither his claim that the inter¬ 
pretation of Exodus 34 was a “central part of the Corinthians’theology” nor his 
claim that this theology was “one source of the asceticism which appears in 
1 Cor. vii” can be viewed as reliable. 26 


Asceticism as Marriage to Sophia 

In contrast to Balch’s theory that the Corinthians practiced asceticism in order 
to receive revelations, Richard Horsley proposes that they had renounced phys¬ 
ical marriage in view of participating in a “spiritual marriage” between them- 

24. More recently Balch, with Carolyn Osiek, has suggested that the asceticism of certain 
Egyptian priests described by Chaeremon of Alexandria may also have some bearing on the cel¬ 
ibacy in 1 Cor. 7: Carolyn Osiek and David L. Balch, Families in the New Testament World: 
Households and House Churches (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox, 1997), 108-9. The connec¬ 
tion between the Corinthians and the ritual asceticism of (married) Egyptian priests is not ob¬ 
vious, however; nor is it justified to speak of Chaeremon’s report as “current Stoic opinion” 
(114). 

25. For which he cites several late rabbinic sources, “Backgrounds," 360. His suggestion on 
p. 364 employs the same reasoning: “Moses’vision (Exod. xxxiii-xxxiv) as interpreted in Jewish 
exegesis [i.e., rabbinic sources] contained the notion that Moses was transformed to similarity 
with the divine ‘image’ seen by him. . . . Transformation into likeness with the divine Image 
might well have been supposed by the Corinthians to include the overcoming of sexual differ¬ 
entiation.” 

26. Cf, the criticism of Balch’s theory in Niederwimmer, Askese undMysterium, 81-82 n. 6. 
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selves and the personification of divine wisdom, Sophia. Horsley, who has else¬ 
where argued for the importance of Hellenistic Jewish wisdom traditions at 
Corinth, 27 bases this theory primarily on material from the Wisdom of Solo¬ 
mon and from Philo, where he finds several passages that speak of a marriage 
between Sophia (or her equivalent) and the wise man’s mind or soul. 28 In one 
particular text, moreover, Horsley sees an instance of actual asceticism stem¬ 
ming from this line of metaphorical thought. This is On the Contemplative Life, 
in which Philo depicts a community of Jewish mystics called Therapeutae, who 
live somewhere in the Egyptian countryside around Alexandria. 29 

As supporting evidence Horsley cites two other texts. One is Philo’s de¬ 
scription of Moses in Life of Moses 2.66-69, which, as we have seen, Balch also 
uses. The second is Apuleius’s Golden Ass, or Metamorphoses, chapter 11. Here 
a devotee of Isis named Lucius speaks of practicing sexual abstinence as part 
of his preparation to receive a vision from the goddess. Noting that there are 
certain similarities between Sophia and Isis, Horsley argues for affinities with 
the wise man’s marriage to Sophia, calling Lucius’s relation to his goddess a 
“spiritual marriage with Isis.” 30 

Following the analysis of these texts from Wisdom, Philo, and Apuleius, 
Horsley turns to 1 Corinthians 7. He contends that the Corinthians’ interest in 
wisdom, especially apparent in 1 Corinthians 1-4, resulted in a similar form of 
asceticism. Here he considers the evidence of the Therapeutae particularly 
cogent. In his opinion “extensive parallels” exist between this ascetic commu¬ 
nity and the Corinthians, including an interest in the symbolic interpretation 
of Scripture, “ecstatic experiences and revelation of wisdom,” and a belief in 
the “dualistic division between body and soul.” 31 


27. Richard A. Horsley, “Pneumatikos vs. Psychikos: Distinctions of Spiritual Status among 
the Corinthians,” HTR 69 (1976): 269-88; Horsley, “Wisdom of Word and Words of Wisdom in 
Corinth,” CBQ 39 (1977); 224-39; Horsley, “‘How Can Some of You Say That There Is No Resur¬ 
rection of the Dead?’: Spiritual Elitism in Corinth,” NovT 20 (1978): 203-31; and Horsley, “Gnosis 
in Corinth: I Corinthians 8,1-6,” NTS 27 (1980/81): 32-51. For still other research on the influence 
of wisdom traditions in 1 Corinthians, see Gerhard Sellin, “Hauptprobleme des Ersten 
Korintherbriefes,” in ANRW 2.25.4 (1987), 3021-22. 

28. E.g., Wisd, of Sol. 8:2 and Philo, Posterity and Exile of Cain 78, where Philo speaks of 
Understanding as the spouse of wise men (Tr|v oo((kbv cnippiov ^mcnfi.upv), and lauds their be¬ 
trothal to the logos. These and other passages are cited in Richard A. Horsley, “Spiritual Mar¬ 
riage with Sophia,” VC33 (1979): 32-37. 

29. Horsley, “Spiritual Marriage with Sophia,” 39-40. 

30. Horsley, “Spiritual Marriage with Sophia,” 43, 54. 

31. Horsley, “Spiritual Marriage with Sophia,” 49-51. 
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The difficulty with Horsley’s theory is twofold. First, it is doubtful he has 
proven that a form of asceticism based on the wisdom tradition’s notion of 
spiritual marriage with Sophia was very widespread; and second, it is equally 
doubtful he has identified this form of asceticism among the Corinthians. In re¬ 
ality Horsley has only one clear instance of asceticism understood as a spiritual 
marriage with Sophia, namely, among Philo’s Therapeutae. Regarding his ex¬ 
amples of the wise man’s marriage to Sophia elsewhere in Philo and Wisdom, 
Horsley himself admits that this is no more than a metaphor, and carefully sug¬ 
gests that these texts are “tending toward a general asceticism,” or “dearly a step 
in that direction.” 32 He also proposes that we see an “ascetic inclination” in 
Philo’s own religiosity, citing Philo’s many prohibitions against illicit sexual 
practices and his insistence that sexual intercourse be engaged in only for pro¬ 
creation. 33 But this is far from sexual asceticism, and these same things are 
found elsewhere in texts that heartily endorse marriage — as does Philo. 34 As 
for Lucius’s ascetic behavior in the Metamorphoses, this is described as prepara¬ 
tion for a vision and modeled after the celibacy of the priests of Isis. 35 There is 
no evidence here of a spiritual marriage with the goddess, which even if it did 
exist, might have little in common with a spiritual marriage to Sophia given the 
significant differences between Jewish wisdom and Greek mysteries. 36 

Thus the Therapeutae, we again stress, are Horsley’s only clear example 
of asceticism described as spiritual marriage. But even here his treatment of 
the evidence is open to criticism. We must first object to his readiness to ac¬ 
cept Philo’s account at face value. While the Therapeutae may have been “an 
actual mystical ascetic group” — a matter open to some question, at least — 
Horsley surely overlooks Philo’s apologetic tendencies when he reports sum¬ 
marily that Philo speaks of them as “almost typical of the devout Jews who 
‘pursue wisdom.’” 37 In addition, Horsley generalizes Philo’s account without 


32. Horsley, “Spiritual Marriage with Sophia,” 35, 39; cf. 38. 

33. Horsley, “Spiritual Marriage with Sophia,” 39. 

34. E.g., Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs; on Philo see below, pp. 87-93. Horsley, “Spiri¬ 
tual Marriage with Sophia,” 36-37, also points to a Platonic estrangement from the body in 
Philo, from which he says Philo “draws ascetic conclusions.” But these have to do with Philo’s 
description of the soul’s recovery of a symbolic “virginity,” not actual asceticism. 

35. Apuleius, Metamorphoses it.6,19. The same is true of Horsley’s reference to the priest¬ 
esses of Ceres (“Spiritual Marriage with Sophia,” 46). 

36. Despite the similarities Horsley sees between Sophia and Isis. Cf. Helmut Koester, re¬ 
view of Weisheit und Torheit, by Ulrich Wilckens, Gnomon 33 (1961): 594, who denies any close 
relation between the two. 

37. Horsley, “Spiritual Marriage with Sophia,” 40, 41. 
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sufficient cause: it is not, as he believes, all the Therapeutae who remain celi¬ 
bate for the sake of a spiritual marriage with Sophia, but only the women. 38 
And finally, Horsley never considers the very real possibility that Philo has 
simply read his own wisdom tradition and metaphorical language onto the 
practices of the Therapeutae. Philo may have had little interest in reporting 
their actual motivation for celibacy. It is conceivable, in other words, that 
Horsley may not even have this one instance of spiritual marriage to point to. 

Horsley’s evaluation of the evidence from 1 Corinthians is likewise open 
to serious questioning. On the one hand, his “extensive parallels” between the 
Corinthians and the Therapeutae must all be taken with a grain of salt. The 
Therapeutae’s fascination with symbolic and spiritual interpretation of 
Scripture as described by Philo really has no close counterpart at Corinth, 
and a passage such as 1 Corinthians 10:1-13, to which Horsley points to sup¬ 
port this claim, is common enough in Paul’s other letters, as well as elsewhere 
in the New Testament, that we need not account for it by postulating the in¬ 
fluence of a certain brand of Jewish wisdom theology. As for the ecstatic 
forms of worship and the body-soul dualism that Horsley finds in both 
groups, these, too, are fairly common in the Mediterranean world in this pe¬ 
riod. 39 But by far the greatest difficulty Horsley has to overcome in extending 
his thesis of spiritual marriage to Corinth is the fact that a divine personifica¬ 
tion of wisdom is nowhere mentioned in either 1 or 2 Corinthians, and we 
find no mention of wisdom in any form in 1 Corinthians 7 — as Horsley him¬ 
self admits. 40 To my mind this is no basis on which to claim that the “vortex” 
of a “whole Corinthian pattern of religious thinking is the divine figure 
Sophia.” 41 


38. Horsley, “Spiritual Marriage with Sophia,” 43; see Philo, De vita contemplativa 68. Nor 
can we simply assume the men were included: e.g., in some orders of the Roman Catholic tradi¬ 
tion nuns are thought of as “brides of Christ,” but to assume that priests are also symbolically 
married to Christ would be a mistake. Horsley’s claim that some Therapeutae women “are as- 
cetically separated from husbands” (50 and n. 48) is equally unsupported by the text. 

39. E.g., on ecstatic speech see Johannes Behm, “yXtoaaa, HspbYXtoaaoc,” in TDNT 1 
(1964), 719-27- 

40. Horsley, “Spiritual Marriage with Sophia,” 49.1 Cor. 7:32-35 does contrast the marriage 
relationship with devotion to Christ, but this is not marriage to Christ, nor is Christ a personifi¬ 
cation of wisdom. On the latter point see Koester, 593-95. 

41. So Horsley, “Spiritual Marriage with Sophia,” 48. 
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Motivations for Celibacy from First-Century Christianity 

A Sociological Approach 

In his book on the body and sexuality in late antiquity, Peter Brown suggests a 
sociological explanation for the celibacy at Corinth. Rather than investigating 
influences or ideologies that outsiders may have imposed on the Corinthians, 
his analysis focuses on the dynamics within the church in Corinth, under¬ 
stood as a social group. He reasons that general disorder in the community, so 
evident in 1 Corinthians, has led directly to asceticism. Confusion at the 
Lord’s Supper, class problems, differing views on meat offered to idols, and 
the refusal of women to wear veils prompted some Corinthians to do away 
with the social structures they perceived to be causing this disorder, one of 
these structures being marriage. 42 While Brown makes a creative departure 
from the lines of research employed by other scholars, I question whether his 
notions of cause and effect really hold. In my mind, to make a convincing 
case for his theory Brown would have to either demonstrate from i Corinthi¬ 
ans that the Corinthians did in fact consider marriage a source of their many 
problems or offer other examples from this period showing how social dis¬ 
ruption within a small group brings about renunciation of marriage. He does 
neither. 


Fear and Confusion as the Cause of Celibacy 

An option pursued by a number of other scholars posits an ascetic theology 
among the Corinthians that arose from their confusion over Paul’s teachings 
on holiness and eschatology. As Johannes WeiB explains, these “earnest, fear¬ 
ful, unfree souls” were frightened by the apostle’s condemnation of sexual 
sins, such as one finds in 1 Corinthians 6, and by the nearness of the end. 43 

42. Peter Brown, The Body and Society: Men, Women, and Sexual Renunciation in Early 
Christianity, Lectures in the History of Religions, n.s., 13 (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1988), 52-53. 

43. Johannes WeiS, Korintherbrief, 169. See also Yarbrough, 120-21; Herbert Preisker, 
Christentum and Ehe in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten: Eine Studie zur Kulturgeschichte der alten 
Welt, Neue Studien zur Geschichte der Theologie und der Kirche 23 (Berlin: Trowitzsch und 
Sohn, 1927; reprint, Aalen: Scientia, 1979), 129-30; and Heinrich August Wilhelm Meyer, Critical 
and Exegetical Handbook to the Epistles to the Corinthians, Critical and Exegetical Commentary 
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The most avid recent supporter of this view has been Kurt Niederwimmer. 
Adamant that the celibacy in 1 Corinthians 7 is to be derived from the basic, 
founding principles of the Corinthian church, he goes further than Wei8 in 
identifying the puritanical, sexually negative parenesis to which he thinks the 
Corinthians were exposed. Whereas WeiS had pointed specifically to 6:12-20, 
which he claimed was a fragment of a letter that preceded 1 Corinthians 7, 44 
Niederwimmer defines a much broader base, citing Hellenistic catalogues of 
vices and Hellenistic Jewish wisdom literature as the source of both 6:12-20 
and Paul’s baptismal teachings in general. Noting that a denunciation of illicit 
sex, or porneia, is prominent in all these traditions, he postulates a “thor¬ 
oughly pessimistic character of the churches in Paul’s time regarding sexual¬ 
ity.” 45 At Corinth, therefore, it was a matter of course that marital relations 
should be viewed with suspicion, virginity seen “as an advantage,” and believ¬ 
ers gripped with the fear “that the hitherto ‘pure’ virgins could be profaned 
through marriage.” 46 

The difficulty with this approach to 1 Corinthians 7 is clear. It confuses or 
requires that the Corinthians confused illicit sex with sex in general, and 
draws the conclusion, supposedly held by the Corinthians, that sexual absti¬ 
nence equates to holiness. Yet this sort of confusion is highly unlikely on two 
counts. First, not one text from the extensive list cited by Niederwimmer gives 
any evidence of such a confusion between sex and porneia , let alone questions 
the propriety of marriage on this basis. A case in point is the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, where we find abundant warnings against porneia, yet mar¬ 
riage is never challenged: all twelve patriarchs are married, and they encour¬ 
age their sons in this endeavor. 47 Second, there is no indication in 1 Corinthi¬ 
ans 7, or anywhere else in the letter, that such a confusion took place. To the 
contrary, 7:2 promotes marriage as a protection against porneia, which rules 

on the New Testament 5 (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1892), 192-93, who cites earlier commenta¬ 
tors. 

34. Johannes Weifi, Korintherbrief 169. 

45. Niederwimmer, Askese und Mysterium, 67-74, 81-82. 

46. Niederwimmer, Askese und Mysterium, 65, 80-81, 98 (where he states that the “funda¬ 
mental question” facing couples at Corinth was “whether baptism abrogates marriage,” and that 
behind 1 Cor. 7:10-11 stands the question “whether or not the new existence, into which they 
have come through baptism, demands divorce”), 108, 115; Niederwimmer, “Zur Analyse der 
asketischen Motivation in 1. Kor 7,” TLZ 99 (1974): 242-43. Cf. Darrell J. Doughty, “Heiligkeit 
und Freiheit: Eine exegetische Untersuchung der Anwendung des paulinischen Freiheits- 
gedankens in 1 Kor 7” (Pli.D. diss., Gottingen University, 1965), 178, 189. 

47. See.e.g., T. Levi 9:6-10:1. 
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out any identification between the two; and since Paul states his position here 
without further justification, we may assume that the Corinthians shared this 
basic (and common) understanding of marriage, sex, and porneia. 48 

Finally, a note on Gerhard Delling is in order here. In his oft-cited book 
Paulus’ Stellung zu Frau und Ehe, Delling takes the position that the misun¬ 
derstanding Weifi, Niederwimmer, and others attribute to the Corinthians is 
actually no misunderstanding at all. The Corinthians, he maintains, have un¬ 
derstood Paul correctly. For Paul sex is an action against Christ that mixes 
Christ’s members, which belong to the Spirit, with the flesh: in marriage a 
person is “ruled by a foreign power — as also in extra-marital relations — in¬ 
stead of letting oneself be ruled by Christ.” By practicing celibacy, therefore, 
the Corinthians have done nothing more than take Paul’s theology to its logi¬ 
cal conclusion. It is Paul, says Delling, who has not followed through with his 
views; his promotion of marriage and his stance against celibacy in 7:1-24 are 
clear evidence of his inability to think consistently on this matter. 49 

Against Delling we may object simply that if it is difficult to comprehend 
the Corinthian position in terms of a misunderstanding of what Paul said, it 
is all the more difficult to see their position as a valid reading of his theology. 
Indeed, Delling’s treatment of Paul must be viewed as something of a curios¬ 
ity for another reason as well. In 1923, eight years before Delling wrote, a 
clearly stated “corrective” to much of what he said about Paul appeared in a 
book bearing a title very similar to his. 50 


48. See also 7:14, where Paul argues that marriage with an unbeliever makes the latter 
“holy”; and Wolfgang Schrage, “Zur Frontstellung der paulinischen Ehebewertung in 1 Kor 71- 
7,” ZNW 67 (1976): 230 n. 65. In this context we may also note that Walter Schmithais proposed a 
similar theory of confusion, to which Conzelmann replied reasonably enough that such a posi¬ 
tion attributes to the Corinthians “a high degree of ignorance of language and morals — even 
to the point of stupidity” (Conzelmann, 1 Corinthians, 115 n. 11, commenting on Walter 
Schmithais, Gnosticism in Corinth: An Investigation of the Letters to the Corinthians [Nashville 
and New York: Abingdon, 1971], 234-35, where the latter argues that the tendency toward celi¬ 
bacy in 7:1-16 was motivated by the Corinthians’ misunderstanding of Paul’s denunciation of 
intercourse with prostitutes. His halfhearted reply to Conzelmann is found in the addendum to 
his work, p. 386). 

49. Gerhard Delling, Paulus’ Stellung zu Frau unci Ehe, BWANT, 4th set., 5 (Stuttgart: 
W. Kohlhammer, 1931), 62-69, 80; cf. 78-79, 86. “Indeed, Paul says [in 7:5] that the Holy Spirit 
cannot be in people during sexual intercourse” (65). 

50. P. Tischledev, Wesen unci Stellung der Frau nach der Lehre des heiligen Paulus: Eine 
ethisch-exegetische Untersuchung, NTAbh 10/3-4 (Miinster: Aschendorff, 1923), esp. 95-97. Cf. 
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Secondary Chnstological Motivations 

Along with developing a theory explaining the Corinthians’ motivation for celi¬ 
bacy from first-century Christian principles, Niederwimmer has made a similar 
proposal regarding Paul’s own motivations. This theory defines three distinct 
sources for the apostle’s celibate tendencies. 51 The first may be seen in 7:1b, where 
he finds “a general ascetic motivation about which nothing more detailed is 
said,” but behind which stands “a radical sharpening of the sexual taboo.” It is 
neither theologically grounded nor even Christian, according to Niederwimmer, 
but represents a “taboo asceticism” based on the “fear of ritual uncleanness” and 
hails from Paul’s pre-Christian days. 52 Paul’s second motivation for celibacy, for 
which Niederwimmer cites 7:26-31, is inspired by the nearness of the end. This, 
like the first, is not specifically Christian, and actually holds little interest for 
Niederwimmer since, as he says, it “is obviously a secondary rationalization” of 
the first. 53 The third source stems from a “Christological justification of sexual 
asceticism,” and is found in 7:32-35. 54 Like the second, it is a rationalization of 
Paul’s taboo asceticism; 55 but unlike the second, it is completely Christian in ori¬ 
gin, coming “from the center of Paul’s faith.” 56 For this reason Niederwimmer 
ascribes particular importance to 7:32-35 as containing the “decisive motivation” 
of the chapter: “Taboo asceticism (sexuality is damaging to body and spirit) is 
here directly tied in with Christologically justified asceticism (Christ demands 
unconditional, undivided devotion).” 57 


the brief criticism of Del ling in Yarbrough, 3-4. One source of Delling’s misunderstanding of 
1 Cor. 7 is his reliance on Tertullian’s exegesis ( Paulas’ Stellung, 64 n. 61, 65 n. 64, 66 n. 67). 

51. Niederwimmer, Askese nnd Mysterium, 122; “Zur Analyse,” 243-44. 

52. Niederwimmer, “Zur Analyse,” 243-44; Askese nnd Mysterium, 122 and 84-85, where he 
also speaks of the “demonizing of the yuvf| [woman] in 7.1” and reasons "that for Paul any man¬ 
ifestly sexual activity at all is inadvisable.” Cf. Conzelmann, 1 Corinthians, 115: “Paul’s view has 
an ascetic stamp; he does not give reasons for it”; and Del ling, Paulus’ Stellung, 64: “deep in 
[Paul] lies the fear of pollution.” 

53. Niederwimmer, Askese und Mysterium, 122. See also 108 n. 138,109 and n. 144; “Zur Ana- 
lyse,” 244. Here Niederwimmer may be following Johannes Weik, History of Primitive Christian¬ 
ity, 2:582. 

54. Niederwimmer, Askese und Mysterium, 113. 

55. Niederwimmer, “Zur Analyse,” 244; Askese und Mysterium, 84 n. 21 (where he is much 
less emphatic; cf. 83 n. 15). 

56. Niederwimmer, Askese und Mysterium, 112-13 (cf. 122 where he states that 7:326-35 is the 
only passage where “specifically Pauline elements play a role”); “Zur Analyse,” 244. 

57. Niederwimmer, “Zur Analyse,” 244; Askese und Mysterium, 115; cf. 108: “Here, here first 
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In assessing the reasonableness of Niederwimmer’s theory, we may ask, 
first of all, whether he is justified in seeing three separate and distinct motiva¬ 
tions behind Paul’s understanding of celibacy. It is far from “obvious,” for ex¬ 
ample, that Paul’s eschatological argument in 7:26-31 and his christological 
argument in 7:32-35 can be neatly categorized as independent rationalizations 
of taboo fear. It is even doubtful that such a sharp caesura should be placed 
between these two passages on any basis. While 7:26-31 and 7:32-35 may differ 
in emphasis, they are in fact juxtaposed and flow one into the other as part of 
the same discussion. Their differences, I would suggest, are better explained 
in terms of the development of Paul’s argument than as contradictory moti¬ 
vations, for there is no reason why the “idea of radical and undivided devo¬ 
tion to the Kyrios” need necessarily exclude an eschatological withdrawal 
from worldly obligations. 58 The end result of Niederwimmer’s method, 
moreover, is that it rules out, without any apparent warrant, the possibility of 
identifying a coherent theology of celibacy in 1 Corinthians 7. For this reason 
it also runs the risk of psychoanalyzing Paul on the basis of these forty verses. 
It leads Niederwimmer, for instance, to talk of an “overdetermination” in 
Paul’s thought, brought on by “contradictory” and “overlapping” ascetic mo¬ 
tivations which the apostle is unable to reconcile in the course of the chapter. 
Paul’s advice, we are told, is borne along by tides of “unconscious constraint,” 
“unconscious taboo fears,” and “unconscious defense mechanisms.” 59 

Aside from these considerations, Niederwimmer’s contention that Paul’s 
basic, driving motivation throughout chapter 7 is taboo asceticism, and that 
this can be seen in 7:1b, has two serious weaknesses. First, there is nothing in 
7:1b that specifically points to taboo fears; and second, there is still no consen¬ 
sus among scholars that this half-verse even represents Paul’s opinion. In¬ 
deed, many scholars see it as the Corinthians’ viewpoint, with which Paul, for 
the sake of argument, tacitly agrees 60 — an interpretation I shall attempt to 


and here only . . (emphasis Niederwimmer’s); and 113, where he reasons, “the person who is 
married cannot completely belong to Christ (according to the clear wording of the text).” 

58. See 7:26a, 28b, 32a. Cf. Niederwimmer’s contention that w. 29-31 are in tension with the 
overall argument because they do not speak of the advantage of being single but of inner dis¬ 
tance from the world (“Zur Analyse,” 248 n. 20). 

59. Niederwimmer, “Zur Analyse,” 244; Askese and Mysterhim, 121-23. Cf. the psycho- 
phenomenological approach taken by Johannes WeiS, Korintherbrief 170-71, where he derives 
Paul’s celibacy, in part, from the apostle’s personal constitution, which he describes as charac¬ 
teristic of “very great, very inward looking personalities.” 

60. For bibliography see John Coolidge Hurd, Jr., The Origin of I Corinthians (London: 
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substantiate below in chapter 3. Finally, we may ask whether this hypothesis 
really explains very much. Even if we grant that taboo asceticism is Paul’s true 
(albeit unconscious) motivation for his stance in 1 Corinthians 7, Nieder- 
wimmer still does not clarify why this motivation should come to expression 
christologically — in terms of so radical a devotion to Christ — or why the 
christological side should so outweigh the eschatological considerations of 
7:26-31. Ultimately, I suspect, Niederwimmer’s real reason for adopting this 
circuitous route stems not from anything he finds in the text, but from his 
own theological (and somewhat polemical) agenda of identifying a purely 
Christian origin for the church’s asceticism in the first century. 61 


Enthusiasm and Realized Eschatology 

Yet another way scholars have argued for a first-century Christian origin for 
the celibacy in 1 Corinthians 7 is to trace it to the spiritual “enthusiasm” of the 
primitive church. The first to propose this theory was W. Lutgert in 1908. 
Challenging the widely held opinion of F. C. Baur that the various difficulties 
Paul faced at Corinth arose from the activities of a Jewish party, Lutgert sug¬ 
gested that Paul’s opponents were “enthusiasts.” 62 Under this rubric he envi¬ 
sioned a group of Christians who had put undue emphasis on Paul’s claim 
that they possessed God’s Spirit. This led them to believe they had access to 
knowledge, or “gnosis,” which gave them a freedom of action even beyond 
what Paul taught or imagined. 63 It was this misinterpretation of Paul, accord¬ 
ing to Lutgert, that lay at the root of all the Corinthian problems: it caused 
the Corinthians to question the resurrection of the dead, it was the impetus 
behind their effort to emancipate women and slaves, it led to speaking in 


SPCK, 1965; reprint, Macon, Ga.: Mercer University Press, 1983), 67-68,163; and Yarbrough, 93- 
96. 

61. See Niederwimmer, Askese und Mysterium, 10. 

62. W. Lutgert, Freiheitspredigt und Schwarmgeister in Korinth: Bin Beitrag zur 
Chamkteristik der Chrismspartei, BFCT 12/3 (Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1908), 43-62. “Enthusi¬ 
asts” was popularized during the Reformation — see Gerhard Ebeling, “Der Grund christlicher 
Theologie: Zum Aufsatz Ernst Kasemanns iiber ‘Die Anfange christlicher Theologie,’” ZTK 58 
(1961): 230-31, This may be where Lutgert gets the term, since he once says Paul stood in the 
same relation to his opponents as Luther did to his (86). 

63. Lutgert, 58, 67, 76, 86,119-20. “Pneumatics must at the same time be gnostics” (105). 
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tongues and abuses at the Lord’s Supper, and it promoted, paradoxically, both 
licentiousness and asceticism. 64 

Regarding this last point, Liitgert explained how the same theology could 
spawn diametrically opposed attitudes toward sex in the following way. Li¬ 
centiousness, or sexual “libertinism” as he called it, was an inevitable product 
of the enthusiasts’ zeal for freedom and their exaggerated emphasis on the 
spirit, the corollary of which was a complete devaluation of the physical 
body. 65 Their celibacy, on the other hand, was partly a reaction against this 
libertinism, as well as their former pagan lifestyles, on which this libertinism 
was modeled. But more importantly, it was grounded in the selfsame overem¬ 
phasis of the spirit and subsequent deprecation of the body that produced 
libertinism. 66 

In one form or another Liitgert’s explanation has received wide support. 
Scholars have been particularly enamored with the ability of his theory to de¬ 
rive both asceticism and libertinism from the same theology, since these fac¬ 
ets of the Corinthian situation appear curiously juxtaposed in 1 Corinthians 
5-7. 67 But Liitgert’s theory has also undergone a major development. In the 
1960s, expanding on ideas that C. H. Dodd had presented earlier in the cen¬ 
tury, Ernst Kasemann presented his thesis that Christianity in its earliest form 
in Palestine was thoroughly apocalyptic. On Greek soil, he argued further, 
this apocalypticism evolved into a theology of enthusiastic freedom similar to 
what Liitgert had described but fueled by the belief that Christians had come 
into possession of the eschaton. 68 As a result of this proposal scholars began 


64. Liitgert, 124-35. 

65. “Everything belonging to nature,” wrote Liitgert, “is, as such, free — that is, exempted 
from the moral canon ‘good and evil.’, . . For the pneumatic, the entire area of sexuality as well 
lies, with all of nature, outside of the opposition of good and evil” (124; cf. 128-29). 

66. Liitgert, 124-28, 135. 

67. See, e.g., Bornkamm, 207. 

68. Ernst Kasemann, “On the Subject of Primitive Christian Apocalyptic,” in New Testa¬ 
ment Questions of Today (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1969), 130-31. Cf. Kasemann, “Sentences of 
Holy Law in the Mew Testament,” in New Testament Questions of Today, 72-73,78-81. The idea of 
a realized eschatology in 1 Cor. 15 goes back as far as John Chrysostom — see Jack H. Wilson, 
“The Corinthians Who Say There Is No Resurrection of the Dead,” ZNW 59 (1968): 95-97. On 
Kasemann’s thesis generally, see Jurgen Becker, “Erwagungen zur apokalyptischen Tradition in 
der paulinischen Theologie,” EvT 30 (1970): 593-609, esp. 596-97; and A. J. M. Wedderburn, Bap¬ 
tism and Resurrection: Studies in Pauline Theology against Its Graeco-Roman Background, 
WUNT 44 (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1987). Cf. C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and Its Develop¬ 
ments: Three Lectures (Chicago and New York: Willett-Clark, 1937), 93-108, although Kasemann 
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to view the many problems at Corinth not only as the products of a theology 
of the spirit and freedom, but also as products of a “realized eschatology.” 69 
With regard specifically to 1 Corinthians 7, the notion of a realized eschatol¬ 
ogy opened up two new possibilities for more closely defining the Corinthi¬ 
ans’ practice of celibacy. 

First, some scholars suggested that the Corinthians saw themselves as 
participating in a postresurrection existence in which people no longer mar¬ 
ried but lived “like angels,” a concept found in Mark 12:25. Here Jesus states, 
“For when they rise from the dead they neither marry nor are they given in 
marriage, but are like angels in Heaven.” Luke’s version of this tradition, 
moreover, is suggestive of ascetic practices in the here and now, and was inter¬ 
preted in this way by several patristic authors, beginning in the second cen¬ 
tury. It reads: “The sons of this age marry and are given in marriage, but those 
counted worthy to receive that age and the resurrection from the dead neither 
marry nor are given in marriage” (Luke 20:34-35). 70 Scholars have argued for 
a link between this notion of angelic existence and 1 Corinthians 7 in one of 
two ways. On the basis of Paul’s mention of “tongues of angels” in 1 Corinthi¬ 
ans 13:1, some scholars suggest that the Corinthian practice of “speaking in 
tongues” is evidence they are living a life of angels. 71 Other scholars note that 


never cites Dodd. For further information on Dodd, see Clayton Sullivan, Rethinking Realized 
Eschatology (Macon, Ga.: Mercer University Press, 1988). 

69. See, e.g., Anthony C. Thiselton, “Realized Eschatology at Corinth,” NTS 24 (1977/78): 
512: “distortions or imbalance in the area of eschatology stand in direct causal relationship to er¬ 
rors about the gifts and work of the Holy Spirit. ... In specific terms, an over-realized eschatol¬ 
ogy leads to an ‘enthusiastic’ view of the Spirit ” (emphasis Thiselton’s); cf. 523. See also 
Niederwimmer, Askese und Mysterium, 76. Liitgert (118) himself seems to have entertained this 
view, but never explores it. 

70. On the ascetic “life of angels” in the patristic period, see Peter Nagel, Die Motivierung 
der Askese in der alten Kirche und der Ursprung des Monchtums, TU 95 (Berlin: Akademie, 1966), 
34-48; and Jean-Paul Broudehoux, Mariage et famille chez Clement d’Alexandrie, Thbologie 
Historique 11 (Paris: Beauchesne et ses Fils, 1970), 105 n. 36. On Tatian, specifically, see 
G. Quispel, “The Syrian Thomas and the Syrian Macarius,” VC 18 (1964): 228-29; D. Plooij, 
“Eine enkratitische Glosse im Diatessaron,” ZNW22 (1923): 13-16; and Arthur Voobus, History 
of Asceticism in the Syrian Orient, CSCO 184 (Louvain: Secretariat du CSCO, 1958), 42-43. 

71. David R. Cartlidge, “1 Corinthians 7 as a Foundation for a Christian Sex Ethic,” JR 55 
(1975): 230; see also Balch, “Backgrounds,”354 n. 4; Bartchy, 149-51; and Meeks, The First Urban 
Christians, 121. Yarbrough, 120, says the mention of “gifts” in 1 Cor. 7:7 indicates a connection 
between speaking in tongues and the Corinthians’ celibacy; and Adolf Hilgenfeld, Die 
apostolischen Voter: Untersuchungen iiber Inhalt und Ursprung der unter ihrem Namen 
erhaltenen Schriften (Halle: C. E. M. Pfeffer, 1853), 81 n. 9, suggested a connection between the 
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the rare causative yaiJiCco occurs both in the Gospel passages (in the passive 
“are given in marriage”) and in 1 Corinthians 7:38. From this they conclude 
that a version of Jesus’ statement, perhaps the Lukan version, was known at 
Corinth and used there in an ascetic theology. 72 

The second possibility scholars have seen for defining the Corinthians’ 
celibacy in terms of a realized eschatology comes from the suggestion that the 
Corinthians saw their heavenly existence beginning with baptism. While this 
was not Paul’s understanding of baptism, it is argued that the enthusiasts in¬ 
terpreted Paul in this manner. 73 Pointing to Paul’s claim in Galatians 3:26-28 
that “in Christ” “there is no male and female,” and noting that the baptismal 
formula in 3:28 is reflected (although without this particular clause) 74 in 1 Co¬ 
rinthians 12:13 and, significantly, 7:17-24, these scholars suggest that the Co¬ 
rinthians’ realized eschatology included the denial of sexual distinctions, and 
hence celibacy. 75 Thus, on the basis of Mark 12:25 par. and Galatians 3:28, 

Spirit-filled Christians of 1 Cor. 14 and the celibates of chap. 7 on the basis of 7:40, where Paul 
grounds his authority in his possession of the Spirit Both these theories are highly speculative. 

72. Balch, “Backgrounds,” 357; cf. Cartlidge, “1 Corinthians 7,” 227, 229-30. See also 
Wayne A. Meeks, “The Image of the Androgyne: Some Uses of a Symbol in Earliest Christian¬ 
ity,” HR 13 (1973/71): 202; and Werner Woibert, Ethische Argumentation und Parrinese in 1 Kor 7, 
MoraltheologischeStudien, systematische Abteilung8 (Diisseldorf: Patmos, 1981), 117, who gives 
the unlikely view, “If the Corinthian enthusiasts knew a saying of the Lord in the manner of 
Luke 20.34-36 and appealed to it, it would also be understandable why Paul (v. 25) expressly em¬ 
phasizes that he knows of no saying of the Lord regarding this topic.” Confessions of ignorance 
in matters of law or moral argumentation are generally not a strong suit. 

73. E.g., Cartlidge, “1 Corinthians 7,” 228: “The Corinthians have taken a Pauline baptismal 
formulation, — for example, Romans 6.1-10 — and have turned the future tense of the apodosis 
into a present tense: having died with Christ in baptism, we are already raised into the heavenly 
life.” See also James M. Robinson, “Kerygma and History in the New Testament,” in Trajectories 
through Early Christianity, ed. James M. Robinson and Helmut Koester (Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1971), 30-40; and Hans Conzelniann, “Zur Analyse der Bekenntnisformel I. Kor. 15,3-5,” EvT 25 
(1965): 10-11 n. 59. Cf. Kasemann, “Primitive Christian Apocalyptic,” 125; and Hans von Soden, 
“Sakrament und Ethik bei Paulus: Zur Frage der literarischen und theologischen Einheitlichkeit 
von 1 Kor. 8-1,” in Urchristentum und Geschichte: Gesammelte Aufscitze und Vortnige, vol. 1, 
Grundsatzliches und Neutestamentliches, ed. Hans von Campenhausen (Tubingen: Mohr, 1951), 
259. 

74. But see, e.g., Hans Dieter Betz, Galatians: A Commentary on Paul's Letter to the 
Churches in Galatia, Hermeneia (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1979), 200, who suggests that in 1 Co¬ 
rinthians Paul retracted his Galatians position on the equality of women. 

75. E.g., Meeks, “Image of the Androgyne”, 180-89, 202, 207; Bartchy, 131; and cf. Kasemann, 
“Primitive Christian Apocalyptic,” 126,131. For use of the tradition “no male and female” in later 
ascetic groups, see Niederwimmer, Askese und Mysterium, 177-79, 2.17; Gerhard Delling, 
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scholars have posited two ways a realized eschatology at Corinth could have 
promoted ascetic practices there. As a final step, many have considered these 
to be complementary and have combined them. 76 

Although the theory of realized eschatology and enthusiasm has gained 
the approval of a great number of scholars, it is nonetheless open to criticism 
from several angles. We may begin by considering the eschatological aspects 
that were added to Liitgert’s original theory of enthusiasm. First, it seems to 
me that those scholars who posit a connection between 1 Corinthians 7 and 
both Mark 12:25 par. and Galatians 3:28 have all too quickly assumed that 
these latter passages are supportive of the same realized eschatology. Mark, 
however, speaks of an existence devoid of marriage, while Galatians speaks of 
one in which there is “no male and female,” and these are not necessarily 
compatible concepts. Thus in Mark 12:18-23 par., the Sadducees evidently as¬ 
sume that there will be sexual distinctions in the new age, for it is on this basis 
that they object to the notion of a bodily resurrection. On logical grounds, 
they argue, a bodily resurrection presented an impossible situation in light of 
the practice of [evirate marriage: In the new age, who would be paired with 
whom? 77 Although Jesus overrules their objection, he does not attack their 
assumption that sexual differentiation continued in the resurrection. Rather, 
as Luke explains, he faults them for overlooking the fact that marriage is not 
needed in the hereafter, due to immortality: those participating in the resur¬ 
rection do not marry, “for they are no longer able to die”; they no longer take 
part in the human cycle of procreation but are “sons of God, being sons of the 
resurrection” (Luke 20:36). According to Luke’s Jesus, therefore, it is not sex¬ 
ual distinction that is inconsistent with bodily resurrection but marriage and 
procreation, since resurrection implies immortality. 78 

“Geschlechter,” in RAC 10 (1978), 790-93; Nagel, 50-55; and Ton H. C. van Eijk, “Marriage and 
Virginity, Death and immortality,” in Epektasis: Melanges patristiques offerts au Cardinal Jean 
Danielou , ed. Jacques Fontaine and Charles Kannengiesser (Paris; Beauchesne, 1972), 214-35. 

76. E.g., Nils A. Dahl, “Paul and the Church at Corinth according to 1 Corinthians 1:10- 
4:21,” in Christian History and Interpretation: Studies Presented to John Knox, ed. W. R. Farmer, 
C. F. D. Moule, and R. R. Niebuhr (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1967), 333; 
Elaine H. Pagels, “Paul and Women: A Response to Recent Discussion,” JAAR 42 (1974): 540. Cf. 
Kasemann, “Primitive Christian Apocalyptic,” 130-31. 

77. Josephus also knew of a tradition that imagined marriage in the hereafter: Josephus, 
Antiquities 15.69 (cf. Jewish War 1.441); and Antiquities 17.349-53 (cf. Jewish War 2.116). 

78. See Lucien Legrand, The Biblical Doctrine of Virginit)> (London: Geoffrey Chapman, 
1963), 46; cf. Luke 7:28, where the participants of the kingdom are contrasted with “those born 
of women.” 
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If this is an accurate picture of the synoptic traditions, 79 there is no war¬ 
rant for thinking of the angels in Mark 12:25 par. as “either asexual or bisex¬ 
ual,” 80 nor can these passages be closely tied to the notion in Galatians 3:28 of 
“no male and female.” But perhaps this conclusion is not so surprising, for if 
we consider the relevance of Galatians 3:28 in its own right, apart from Mark 
12:25 par., we find it has nothing to do with a future existence. Paul’s claim 
here is that there is in the here and now “no male and female” for those bap¬ 
tized into Christ, just as there is neither “Jew nor Greek,” “slave nor free,” 
which are also claims for the present. 81 It remains to be seen, then, why the 
Corinthians would draw a connection between Paul’s baptismal teaching in 
Galatians 3:28 and an eschatology, realized or not. 

But, returning to the synoptics, neither can we acknowledge that all is 
well for the theory that links Mark 12:25 par. to the Corinthians’ realized es¬ 
chatology. As we saw above, the only connections scholars have been able to 
draw between the Corinthian situation and these passages are the mention of 
“tongues of angels” at 1 Corinthians 13:1 and the verb yapi'Ca in 7:38. But 13:1 
does not actually prove that the Corinthians saw angelic language as a sign of 
their new existence, 82 and furthermore, we have no reason to assume that an¬ 
gelic speech is part of the heavenly existence described in Mark 12:25 par., for 
these passages say nothing on the subject. In fact, the use of angelic language 


79. Since Luke is the only Gospel to add this or any explanation to Jesus’ statement about 
the resurrection and since his reasoning draws on ideas current in several ancient authors, I 
would argue, lacking any evidence to the contrary, that this same reasoning is also operative in 
Mark 12:25 and Matt. 22:30. See Cartlidge, “1 Corinthians 7,” 230; Richard A. Baer, Jr., Philo’s Use 
of the Categories Male and Female, ALGHJ 3 (Leiden: Brill, 1970), 78 n. 1; and the excellent study, 
Eijk, 209-35. Cf. the following texts: 1 Enoch 15:3-7; Sib. Or. 2:327-29; Sir. 30:4; Clement of Alexan¬ 
dria, Stromateis, bk. 3, chap. 6.45.3 (2.217.5-10 Stahlin) and parallels; bk. 3, chap. 6.49.3 (2.218.26- 
30 S.); bk. 3, chap. 9.63.2 (2.225.4-7 S.). 

80. The phrase is John G. Gager’s in Kingdom and Community: The Social World of Early 
Christianity (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970), 34. In fact, one piece of evidence from 
this period strongly indicates otherwise. A very famous, or infamous, group of angels, known as 
the “Watchers,” receives mention in a wide variety of texts precisely Isecause they, unlike God’s 
other angels, made use of their sexual potential. See, e.g., Jude 6; Philo, Quaestiones etsolutiones 
in Genesin 1.92; Ti Reub. 5:5-7; and generally, Johann Michl, “Engel II (jtidisch),” in RAC 5 (1962), 
60-97. A much stronger case can be made for angels being only male: they bear masculine 
names such as Gabriel and Michael, and they appear on earth in the form of men (although see 
Zech. 5:9). Cf. L. William Countryman, Dirt, Greed, and Sex: Sexual Ethics in the New Testament 
and Their Implications for Today (Philadelphia Fortress, 1988), 182-83. 

81. These are all “accomplished facts” (Betz, Galatians, 189). 

82. See the discussion in Conzelmann, 1 Corinthians, 221 11. 27. 
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by human beings is a notion very poorly documented for this whole period. 
Our one and only clear instance is in the Testament of Job, where Job’s daugh¬ 
ters —• three legendary figures from Israel’s past — speak in various heavenly 
dialects by the power inherent in their father’s phylacteries. 83 On the other 
hand, with regard to the presence of yapi'Cco in both Mark 12:25 par. and 1 Co¬ 
rinthians 7:38, the following needs to be said. While it is true that this verb is 
extremely rare, it does occur in Matthew 24:38//Luke 17:27, which make no 
reference to either angelic existence or ascetic practices, 84 and in the second- 
century grammarian Apollonius Dyscolus, in a discussion of transitive and 
intransitive verbs. 85 Since Matthew 24:38 and Luke 17:27 are from the “Q” 
source of the synoptic traditions, whereas Mark 12:25 par. are not, and since 
Apollonius Dyscolus has no apparent relation to the Gospels at all, it is clear 
that the verb yapi'Cto had a wide enough currency apart from the tradition in 
Mark 12:25 par. that, lacking other evidence, there is no necessary connection 
implied between it and 1 Corinthians 7:38 simply on the basis of this verb. 

Beyond these two considerations, however, there is a final problem with 
drawing connections between Mark 12:25 par. and a realized eschatology at 
Corinth. For a long time scholars have had difficulty understanding how the 
Corinthians imagined themselves to be fully resurrected or fully part of a 
heavenly existence. Did this mean they considered themselves immortal? And 
if so, how did they explain sickness or death in their community (see 1 Cor. 
11:30)? Julius Schniewind, for example, went so far as to propose that the Co¬ 
rinthians explained away death as being only a mirage or mistaken “appear¬ 
ance.” 86 xMore recently, complaining that the case for realized eschatology is 

83. T. Job 48-52. See the note in R. P. Spittler, “Testament of Job,” in The Old Testament 
Pseudepigrapha, ed. James H. Charlesworth (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1983), 1:866 n. 48b 
Testament of Job is dated ca. first century b.c.e. -first century c.e., but the passage in question 
could be a Montan ist gloss from the second century (Spittler, 833-34). If this is true, the case for 
speaking in angelic tongues in 1 Corinthians or the synoptic traditions becomes even weaker. 

84. Balch’s attempt (“Backgrounds,” 355-56) to see an ascetic bent in these passages based 
on Philo’s description of Noah and his sons abstaining from sexual relations in the ark 
(Quaestiones et solutiones in Genesin 2.49) rests on extremely circumstantial evidence. Schrage, 
“Zur Frontstellung,” 227, and Niederwimmer, Askese und Mysteriurn , 81-82 n. 6, both express 
misgivings regarding his logic. See also the critique of Balch’s argument in C. M. Tuckett, “1 Co¬ 
rinthians and Q JBL 102 (1983): 613-16. 

85. Apollonius Dyscolus, De syntax: 3.153. 

86. Julius Schniewind, “Die Leugner der Auferstehung in Korinth,” in Nachgelnssene Reden 
und Aufsdtzc, cd. Ernst Kahler, Theologische Bibliothek Topelmann 1 (Berlin: Alfred Topel- 
mann, 1952), 117-18, alluding to Wisd. of Sol. 3-4 as his sole evidence. 
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“usually lost by sheer overstatement ” Anthony Thiselton has contributed the 
following clarification: “The question was not whether the Corinthians be¬ 
lieved that their resurrection was past, but whether they placed such weight 
on the experience of transformation in the past and present that when they 
thought about resurrection the centre of gravity of their thinking was no lon¬ 
ger in the future. . . . Paul is speaking to those who made too little of the fu¬ 
ture in their Christian outlook.” 87 Yet if Thiselton is correct — and his ap¬ 
pears to be the most reasonable formulation to date — a connection between 
1 Corinthians 7 and Mark 12:25 par. is again open to question. This is because 
the absence of marriage for those participating in the resurrection according 
to Mark 12:25 par. is predicated, as we just saw, on the very fact that these peo¬ 
ple are immortal, “no longer able to die.” One could avoid this discrepancy by 
claiming that those in Corinth who remained unmarried did so out of antici¬ 
patory imitation of the celestial existence depicted in Mark 12:25 par., 88 but 
we should at least be clear that this entails yet one more layer of speculation: 
it is an assumption as to how the Corinthians might have interpreted a tradi¬ 
tion we are not even sure they knew. 

Having now examined the central elements of the argument that a real¬ 
ized eschatology promoted asceticism at Corinth, we may question its validity 
from two additional perspectives. The first involves asking if this understand¬ 
ing of 1 Corinthians 7 is compatible with the notion, held almost universally 
by advocates of realized eschatology, that this same realized eschatology also 
promoted libertinism at Corinth, as seen in 1 Corinthians 5-6. Even if we 
grant, as Liitgert maintained, that the Corinthians’ exaggerated emphasis on 
freedom and the spirit could produce the diametrically opposed attitudes of 
asceticism and libertinism, it is much less obvious that these initial attitudes 
could then play themselves out so fully in the life of a community that oppos¬ 
ing visions of salvation —a marriageless angelic life and a life of complete dis¬ 
sipation — could result and coexist. It should come as no surprise that sup¬ 
porting this view has, for some scholars, resulted in projecting a dubious 
schizophrenia onto the Corinthians. 89 

87. Thiselton, 523, 524 (emphasis Thiselton’s); cf. 510. 

88. Cf. Herbert Preisker, “Ehe und Charisma bei Paulus,” ZST 6 (1928/29): 94. 

89. So Cartlidge, “1 Corinthians 7,” 230, who writes, “The encratic practices of the Corin¬ 
thians are a bold statement by these Christians that they have fully achieved the heavenly reality. 
We should perhaps see their sexual libertinism in the same light (6.12-20)”— having written six 
pages earlier, “It is even quite possible that it is the same people in Corinth who are celibate in 
marriage, or, within the Christian community, yet relieve their sexual drives with a ir6pvr| [pros- 
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The second additional perspective from which we may question whether 
a realized eschatology promoted sexual asceticism in Corinth concerns Paul's 
use of apocalyptic language in 1 Corinthians 7. It is often maintained, for the 
letter as a whole, that the presence of a realized eschatology at Corinth can be 
measured by Paul’s reaction to it in the form of apocalyptic ideas, since these 
ideas emphasize that the eschaton still lies in the future. 90 Yet even if this the¬ 
ory can explain the apocalyptic elements in other parts of 1 Corinthians, it 
does not work for 1 Corinthians 7. This is because, as several scholars have 
noted, the apocalyptic traditions in the chapter make reference emphatically 
to the present: Paul says the frame of the world is passing away, the time is 
constricted, and he speaks of the present distress. 91 If the usual understanding 
of apocalyptic material in the rest of the letter carries any weight, then this is 
certainly not the tack one would expect from Paul if chapter 7 represents his 
efforts to fight an enthusiastic asceticism stemming from a realized eschatol¬ 
ogy. And this, moreover, is doubly apparent when we consider that Paul is us¬ 
ing the apocalyptic material in 7:26-31 to promote celibacy, not refute it, a fact 
that has been almost completely overlooked in this context. 92 


titiite] (6.15)” (224). Likewise Gordon D. Fee, The First Epistle to the Corinthians, NICNT (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1987), 12, 276. Cf. Fee, “1 Corinthians 7.1 in the N.I.V.,” JETS 23 (1980): 314. 
Hurd, 164, favors avoiding this problem by taking the position that 1 Cor. 6:12-20 does not reflect 
the existence of actual libertinism at Corinth, but represents only a theoretical discussion about 
freedom and its misuse (cf. 277-78). Similarly, Yarbrough, 96-97, also denies that there were lib¬ 
ertines at Corinth, reasoning that the problems there were not caused by disputes between as¬ 
cetics and libertines, but by ascetics who had arrogated themselves above married Christians (cf. 
119-20,124). 

90. Kasemann, “Primitive Christian Apocalyptic,” 125, 132, 133. Kasemann is followed, 
among others, by Wolfgang Schrage, “Die Stellung zur Welt bei Paulus, Epiktet und in der 
Apokalyptik: Em Beitrag zu 1 Kor 7,29-31,” ZTK 6t (1964): 150-51; Thiselton, 514-15, cf. 519, 520; 
and Wayne A. Meeks, “Social Functions of Apocalyptic Language in Pauline Christianity,” in 
Apocalypticism in the Mediterranean World and the Near East, ed. David Hellholm (Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1983), 699. 

91. 1 Cor. 7:26-31. See, e.g., Doughty, 209-11; Gottfried Hierzenberger, Weltbewertung bei 
Paulus nach 1 Kor7,29-31: Fine exegetisch-kerygmatische Studie, Kommentare und Beitragc zum 
Alten und Neuen Testament (Diisseldorf: Patinos, 1967), 65-66, cf 99; Norbert Baumert, 
Ehelosigkeit und Ehe im Herrn: Eine Neuinterpretation von 1 Kor 7, FB 47 (Wurzburg: Echter, 
1984), 192-255; Wimbush, 34-44; Fee, The First Epistle, 336; and see below, p. 182. 

92. Schrage, “Die Stellung zur Welt,” 151, suggests that Paul is not promoting celibacy in 
7:26-31 but relativizing the “definitive character”of marriage. Yet this is a rather fine distinction, 
and the larger context (7:25-38) tells against it. It should be noted that a growing number of 
scholars question the notion of realized eschatology in 1 Corinthians altogether. See, e.g., Jack 
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Having now considered the eschatological elements that scholars have 
added to Lutgert’s thesis of enthusiasm, let us return to his original formula¬ 
tion of this thesis. Lutgert, as I noted above, specified two ways he considered 
it possible for ascetic behavior to arise from an enthusiastic theology that em¬ 
phasized freedom in the Spirit. First, he saw asceticism as a reaction to 
libertinism, and second, he proposed that asceticism was inspired by a nar¬ 
row focus on the spirit and a consequent disregard for the body, the same 
narrow focus in fact that also inspired libertinism. Despite their popularity, 
neither suggestion fares well under dose scrutiny. 

As for the first, Lutgert never explains why it is reasonable to think that 
those who were appalled by the libertine activities of their fellow Christians 
would react, or overreact, with asceticism. There is nothing logically compel¬ 
ling about this argument, nor can we cite other instances of such a phenome¬ 
non from antiquity. To the contrary. Many Greek and Roman moralists were 
also outraged at the licentiousness of their compatriots, but they never re¬ 
sorted to asceticism to counteract it. The same can be said of Hellenistic Jews, 
who criticized the sexual promiscuity of the surrounding Gentile peoples at 
great length. In fact, it is just as logical, or illogical, to suppose the reverse — 
that the Corinthians' libertinism was a reaction to the asceticism of certain 
Christians there. 93 Apart from these considerations, however, it must also be 
said that the idea of asceticism as the opposite number of libertinism smacks 
of the old argument that asceticism at Corinth came about as a reaction to 
the dissipation for which that port city was famous. While this argument was 
popular in Lutgert’s time and before, and still has some supporters even to¬ 
day, it is now generally rejected as completely unfounded. 94 


Wilson, 90-107; Wayne G. Rollins, “The New Testament and Apocalyptic,” NTS 17 (1970/71): 454- 
76; Klaus Koch, The Rediscovery of Apocalyptic: A Polemical Work on a Neglected Area of Biblical 
Studies and Its Damaging Effects on Theology and Philosophy, SBT, 2nd ser., 22 (Naperville, Ill.: 
Alec R. Allenson, [1972]), 73-93; Horsley, “How Can Some,” 203-4; Horsley, “Spiritual Marriage 
with Sophia,” 47; and cf. J. Christiaan Beker, Paul’s Apocalyptic Gospel The Coming Triumph of 
God (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1982), 66-69. Even supporters of the theory now express some hesi¬ 
tancy: see Thiselton, 514-15; Yarbrough, 119. 

93. Sell rage, “Zur Frontstellung,” 219, asks, if libertine and ascetic attitudes come from the 
same source, how can one be a reaction to the other? 

94. See, e.g., Peter Brown, “The Notion of Virginity in the Early Church,” in Christian Spir¬ 
ituality: Origins to the Twelfth Century, ed. Bernard McGinn and John Meyendorff, World Spiri¬ 
tuality: An Encyclopedic History of the Religious Quest 16 (New York: Crossroad, 1985), 441, 
speaking of early Christian ascetic practices generally. For supporters of this discredited theory, 
past and present, see F. F. Bruce, Paul: Apostle of the Heart Set Free (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
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With regard to Liitgert’s second suggestion, that asceticism derives from 
the same spiritual freedom and enthusiastic devaluation of the body that pro¬ 
duced libertinism, there is again the problem of finding comparative materi¬ 
als. Darrell Doughty, for example, cites several models of behavior from the 
Hellenistic world which he believes are equivalent to the Corinthian situa¬ 
tion. These include practices associated with Greek and Roman religious ob¬ 
servances, mystery religions, Jewish apocalyptic sects, and Cynic philoso¬ 
phy. 95 In none of these, however, do we have an instance of both asceticism 
and libertinism stemming from the same source. 

Indeed, this dearth of comparative materials is no small problem for sup¬ 
porters of Ltitgerfs thesis, since his principal argument for associating the 
celibacy in chapter 7 with the other enthusiastic phenomena of the letter is 
precisely this proposed “dialectic” of asceticism and libertinism which he sees 
at work in the Corinthians’ attempts to actualize their spiritual freedom. 
Realizing this, scholars have tended to press a comparison between the Corin¬ 
thians and second-century gnostics, who, according to patristic writers, also 
derived ascetic and libertine practices from the same theology. Lutgert him¬ 
self seems to have used these patristic reports in formulating his theory, since 
he often refers to the Corinthian enthusiasts as “gnostics” and sees Paul’s 
struggles with them as a forerunner of the church’s fight against gnosticism in 
the second and third centuries. 96 Yet this comparison is flawed by the facile 
manner in which it understands gnosticism as a unified entity. It is not one 
“gnosticism” that the church fathers describe as practicing both asceticism 
and libertinism, but individual gnostic groups that practiced either one or the 
other. Thus there is no evidence even in gnosticism that one religious com¬ 
munity could derive opposing sexual practices from the same theological 
principles. 97 

This lack of supporting evidence for Lutgert’s supposed dialectic of as¬ 
ceticism and libertinism at Corinth does not of course rule out his theory al¬ 
together. But it is worth stressing once again that the ability of his theory to 


1977), 249; the authors cited in Schrage, “Zur Frontstellung,” 219 n. 21; and the lucid description 
of Johann Lorenz von Mosheim, Erkliirung des Ersten Briefes des heiligen Apostles Pauli an die 
Gemeinde zu Corinthus, ed. Christian Ernst von Windheim, 2nd ed. (Flensburg: Kortem, 1762), 
275, w ho compares the hot and passionate temperate zones of Greece to the cooler, more ratio¬ 
nal climes of his native Germany. 

95. Doughty, 132,141-43. 

96. Lutgert, 8, 79-80, 95-96, 105,109, in, 118,126,128,134. 

97. See the discussion of gnosticism later in this chapter. 
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establish an enthusiastic motivation behind the Corinthians’ celibacy hangs 
essentially on this one point. Since Liitgert and his following contend that all 
the other problems Paul addresses in 1 Corinthians are explicable in terms of 
an enthusiastic libertinism, 1 Corinthians 7 stands out as an anomaly. His pro¬ 
posal of a libertine-ascetic dialectic has thus been defended by his followers as 
the key to setting chapter 7 in an enthusiastic context as well. Without this key 
the inclusion of chapter 7 makes little sense. 98 


The Use of Second-, Third-, and Fourth-Century Sources 

General Considerations 

Rather than looking solely to the primitive church for clues that would ex¬ 
plain the celibacy in 1 Corinthians 7, several scholars have formulated theo¬ 
ries based on ascetic practices from second-, third-, and fourth-century 
Christianity. Working backward through the evidence, they identify Paul 
and the Corinthians as precursors of these later forms of Christian asceti¬ 
cism. 99 Niederwimmer, for example, despite his interest in first-century as¬ 
cetic motivations, maintains that the Corinthians practiced abstinence after 
baptism in observance of a usage that some church fathers associated with 
Marcion and Tatian in mid-second-century Rome, and which is otherwise 
documented in Syria in the third century. 100 Other scholars suggest that 

98. It is telling that several scholars who propose an enthusiastic explanation for the issues 
addressed in 1 Corinthians “hesitate” noticeably when it comes to treating 1 Cor. 7. A good illustra¬ 
tion of this is Bornkamm. In a preliminary sketch of the various problems caused by enthusiasts at 
Corinth, he discusses all but those found in chap. 7 (Bornkamm, 71-74). Ben Witherington III, 
Women in the Earliest Churches, SNTSMS 59 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988), 39- 
40, suggests that an enthusiasm behind the celibacy in 1 Cor. 7 is apparent at 7:40, where Paul ap¬ 
peals to his own possession of the Spirit. He interprets this verse as an ironic criticism of the Co¬ 
rinthian “spiritualists.” Yet this overlooks the fact that Paul’s remark here favors celibacy. Cf. Adolf 
Hilgenfeld, Die Glossolalie in der alten Kirche, in dem Zusammenhang der Geistesgaben und des 
Geisteslebens des alten Christenthums: Bine exegetisch-historische Untersuchung (Leipzig: Breitkopf 
und Hartel, 1850), 135. Regarding the syntax of 7:40, see chap. 3, n. 418. 

99. On this generally, see Johannes WeiB, Korintherbrief, 204, followed by E.-B. Alio, 
Premiere epitre aux Corinthiens, 2nd ed„ EBib (Paris: Librairie Lecoffre,i934; reprint, 1956), 183. 

100. Niederwimmer, “Zur Analyse,” 242-43, and Askese und Mysterium, 98, cf. 124. For 
Marcion see Voobus, 53-54, and for Tatian see 36,42-43. For the later history of the practice, see 
Niederwimmer, Askese und Mysterium, 176-86. 
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Paul’s denial in 7:28 and 7:36 that marriage is a sin indicates that certain Co¬ 
rinthians had taken a solemn vow of virginity which, they felt, would be sin¬ 
ful to break — our first certain information on such vows coming from the 
second or third century. 101 Again, based on what appears to be Paul’s be¬ 
grudging preference for marital relations over fornication, still others main¬ 
tain that Paul understood marriage as a “necessary evil” after the manner of 
Saint Jerome. According to these scholars, Paul defended the institution of 
marriage solely as a “lesser evil,” to prevent “worse evils from breaking out in 
their midst.” 102 

Aside from displaying a disregard for matters of chronology and geo¬ 
graphic location, however, these theories involve a more serious methodolog¬ 
ical problem. This manner of using materials from the second century and 
beyond to clarify 1 Corinthians 7 completely overlooks the theological con¬ 
texts of the ascetic practices involved. As several scholars have pointed out, 
even practices that outwardly appear to be identical may in reality have noth¬ 
ing in common with one another in motivation or theological justifica¬ 
tion. 103 Thus the practice of sexual abstinence following baptism finds its jus- 

101. E.g., Johannes Weifi, Korintherbrief, 194; Helmut H. Rex, “Das ethische Problem in der 
eschatologischen Existenz bei Paulus” (diss., University of Tubingen, 1954), 85; and Wimbush, 
20. On vows of virginity see Hugo Koch, Virgines Christi: Die Geliibde der gottgeweihten 
Jungfrauen in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten, TU 31/2 (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1907), 63-64,109-u; 
Broudehoux, 103-4; Georg Kretschmar, “Ein Beitrag zur Frage nach dem Ursprung friih- 
christlicher Askese,” ZTK 61 (1964): 29-30; Robert Schilling, “Vestaleset vierges chretiennesdans 
la Rome antique,” RevScRel 35 (1961); 117-21; and Bernhard Lohse, Monchtum and Reformation 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1963), 27-28. 

102. E.g., Jerome, Adversus Jovininnurn 1.7, 9. The phrases are from Ethelbert Stauffer, 
“yapEto, yAuoc,” in TDNT 1 (1964), 648-57; and David L. Dungan, The Sayings of Jesus in the 
Churches of Paul: The Use of the Synoptic Tradition in the Regulation of Early Church Life (Phila¬ 
delphia: Fortress, 1971), 86. Rudolf Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951), 1:202, says that for Paul marriage is "an unavoidable evil.” For 
other examples, see the authors cited in Doughty, 5 n. 3; and Wolfgang Schrage, Die konkreten 
Einzelgebote in der paulinischen Parcinese: Ein Beitrag zur neutestamentlichen Ethik (Giitersloh: 
Giitersloh, 1961), 218. 

103. David Ray Cartlidge made this insight a major emphasis of his Harvard dissertation: 
“Competing Theologies of Asceticism in the Early Church” (Th.D. diss., Harvard University, 
1969), esp. 22. Karl Rahner observed thatonly in his day were scholars malting the necessary dis¬ 
tinctions between different types of asceticism: Marcel Viller and Karl Rahner, Aszese und 
Mystik in der Viiterzeit: Ein Abrifi (Freiburg: Herder, 1939), vi. See also the careful studies by 
Kretschmar, “Ein Beitrag zur Frage nach dem Ursprung fruhchristlicher Askese”; and Eijk, 
“Marriage and Virginity, Death and Immortality.” 
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tification in an encratitic understanding of the world, 104 while perpetual 
virginity, vows of chastity, and the claim that marriage is a necessary evil pre¬ 
suppose either a dualistic view of the world that understands physical exis¬ 
tence as morally deficient, 105 the related notion that moral purity is achieved 
through sexual abstinence, 106 or the belief that Christian women can be 
joined to Christ in spiritual wedlock. 107 Jn 1 Corinthians 7, however, we find 
no evidence for any of these. In our search for the motivations that stand be¬ 
hind this chapter, therefore, these comparisons are of little value. 108 

Two further comparisons of this sort have been put forth, one involving 
gnostic ascetic practices, the other an institution known as virgines sub - 
introductae. Since both have been accorded considerable credence by the 
scholarly community, we shall examine them here in detail. 


1 Corinthians 7 as a Case of Gnostic Asceticism 

Several scholars have attempted to understand the Corinthians’ celibacy as a 
reflection of gnostic thought, arguing that it was motivated by gnostic ideas 
of material dualism and devaluation of physical existence. Jn order to be con¬ 
vincing, however, this theory needs to overcome a series of difficulties. The 
central difficulty, of which the others are extensions, is that 1 Corinthians 7 

104. See, e.g., Martin Elze, Tatian und seine Theologie, Forschungen zur Kirchen- und 
Dogmengeschichte 9 (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1960), 88-100,108-18. 

105. See, e.g., Bornkamm, 208: Tischleder, 4, 9, 23-24; Johannes WeiB, Korintherbrief 581; 
Bultmann, 1:202; and cf. Schrage, Die konkreten Einzelgebote, 25. 

106. See, e.g., Niederwimmer, Askese and Mysterium, 108, 115; Johannes WeiS, Korin¬ 
therbrief, 194, 195. 

107. Cf. Niederwimmer, Askese und Mysterium, 80. Tertullian is the first on record to use 
the phrase “brides of Christ” for Christian women; see Schilling, 116; and Niederwimmer, Askese 
und Mysterium, 186-98. On the “anticosmic” perspectives of the second-, third-, and fourth- 
century church fathers, see the insightful study by Rosemary Radford Ruethcr, “Misogynism 
and Virginal Feminism in the Fathers of the Church,” in Religion and Sexism: Images of Women 
in the Jewish and Christian Traditions (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1974), 150-83. 

108. This was seen as early as Martin Luther: Commentaries om Corinthians 7,1 Corinthi¬ 
ans 15, Lectures om Timothy, ed. Hilton C. Oswald, in Luther’s Works 28, ed. Jaroslav Pelikan and 
Helmut Lehmann (Saint Louis: Concordia, 1973), 47-54. See also C. F. Georg Heinrici, Das erste 
Sendschreiben des Apostel Paulus an die Korinthier (Berlin: Wilhelm Hertz, 1880), 205, 209, 211-12, 
216-17; Juncker, 2:183-91; Meyer, 226, 231, and 192 n. 3; and Doughty, 6, who objects to the “un¬ 
qualified claim to a general self-explanatory nature” that usually accompanies this use of 
second-, third-, and fourth-century materials. 
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contains no evidence whatsoever that supports such an interpretation. One 
scholar who has been particularly outspoken on this point is Walter 
Schmithals, who rejects the whole notion of gnostic asceticism here. Indeed, 
the only connection with gnosticism that Schmithals has detected in 1 Corin¬ 
thians 7 is in verse 40, which he understands as Paul’s polemic against gnos¬ 
tics at Corinth who oppose ascetic practices. 109 This judgment, it seems to me, 
is especially noteworthy when we consider that no scholar in this century has 
done more than Schmithals to promote the idea of gnostic influence at Cor¬ 
inth. 

Faced with this complete lack of direct evidence from within the chapter, 
those who support a gnostic explanation for the Corinthians’ celibacy base 
their argument entirely on what we have termed the “dialectic” between as¬ 
cetic and libertine attitudes that some scholars posit in second-century gnos¬ 
tic thought. 110 For this reason they assign great importance to the fact that 
chapter 7 immediately follows a passage in which many scholars, including 
Schmithals, have identified a form of gnostic libertinism. The chapter is thus 
seen as the logical “companion piece” to the gnostic libertinism of 6:12-20: it 
is the “ethical counter-pole” in a gnostic “bipolarity of libertinism and asceti¬ 
cism,” a system which supports both these attitudes toward sexuality from the 
same “radical devaluation of everything bodily and worldly.” 111 Of course, 
this sounds much like Liitgert’s theory of enthusiasm, which is not surprising 
when we remember that Liitgert, too, seems to have relied on second-century 
gnostic models. As a consequence, this theory is open to some of the same 
criticisms as Lutgert’s, as well as some new ones. 

To begin with, it is now generally recognized that first-century gnos¬ 
ticism differed from the second-century phenomenon in many important 
ways. 112 Wolfgang Schrage and others have attempted to address this problem 

109. Schmithals, Gnosticism in Corinth, 233, 236,387. 

no. On this ascetic-libertine dialectic in gnosticism, see the treatments in Henry A. Green, 
The Economic and Social Origins of Gnosticism, SBLDS 77 (Atlanta: Scholars, 1985), 216-38; Hans 
Jonas, Gnosis and spdtantiker Geist, vol. 1, Die mythologische Gnosis, 3rd ed. (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1964), 233-38, 313-15; and cf. Niederwimmer, Askese und Mysterium, 
200-219; Erhardt Giittgemanns, Der leidende Apostel und sein Herr: Studien zur paulinischen 
Christologie, FRLANT 90 (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1966), 226-40; and John Ernest. 
Leonard Oulton and Henry Chadwick, Alexandrian Christianity, LCC 2 (London: SCM Press, 
1954), 22-33. 

111. Schrage, “Zur Frontstellung,” 217-18; cf. 219-20. 

112. E.g., Koester, 595; Hans-Friedrich WeiS, “Paulus und die Haretiker: Zum 
Paulusverstandnis in der Gnosis,” in Christentum und Gnosis, ed. Walther Eltester, BZNW 37 
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by speaking of a “nascent” gnosticism in Corinth, which implies a gradual 
and predictable development; and Schrage has pointed out that the later 
gnostic mythologies and metaphysical speculations are not prerequisite for 
the development of ascetic and libertine tendencies within the movement. 113 
Luise Schottroff lends some credibility to this latter claim, inasmuch as her 
analysis of i Corinthians 1, 2, and 15 argues that while there is no evidence for 
a gnostic redeemer myth in 1 Corinthians, Paul’s opponents do seem to have 
promoted a gnostic dualism. 114 

Yet this does not necessarily settle the matter, for once we entertain the 
possibility that the Corinthians’ gnosticism was a gnosis in its initial stages, 
our ground for assuming parallels between it and later, fully developed gnos¬ 
tic systems becomes potentially very tenuous. As Jack Wilson reminds us, “It 
is methodologically incorrect to call one group at one time Gnostic, another 
at another time Gnostic, then assume that since both are Gnostic their attri¬ 
butes can be interchanged!” 115 The entire problem is further complicated by 
the fact that even those scholars who entertain a gnostic interpretation for 
parts or all of 1 Corinthians vary greatly in their conceptions of this 
gnosticism. Robert Grant, for example, speaks of a gnosticizing “tendency” at 
Corinth deriving (a la Kasemann) from the experience of the Spirit and a 
“fully-realized eschatology,” 116 while John Painter sees the influence of mys- 


(Berlin: Alfred Topelmann, 1969), 116-28; Carsten Colpe, “Vorschlage des Messina-Kongresses 
von 1966 zur Gnosisforschung,” in Christentwn und Gnosis, 129-32; and George W. MacRae, re¬ 
view of Gnosticism in Corinth: An Investigation of the Letters to the Corinthians, by Walter 
Schmithais, Int 26 (1972): 489-91. 

113. Schrage, “Zur Frontstellung,” 220 n. 26; cf. Conzelmann, 1 Corinthians, 15 and 108. 

114. Luise Schottroff, Der Glaubende und die feindliche Welt: Beobachtungen zum 
gnostischen Dualismus und seiner Bedeutung fiir Paulas und das Johannesevangelium, WMANT 
37 (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener, 1970), 115-227. Christian Maurer, “Ehe und Unzucht nach 
1. Korinther 6,12-7,7,” WD, n.s., 6 (1959): 166, suggests that the libertinism in 1 Cor. 6 was based 
on a gnostic anthropology and a docetic Christology. Specifically on 1 Cor. 7, however, Sellin, 
“Hauptprobleme,” 3003, has pointed out that there is no evidence for an “anthropologic - 
dualistic” gnostic asceticism here. 

115. Jack Wilson, 99. Cf. Dahl, 333. Even Schmithais has had to admit that there are difficul¬ 
ties in correlating the Corinthians’ gnosticism with second-century examples. To explain the 
discrepancies he had argued for a “certain lack of correctness in Paul’s train of thought,” sug¬ 
gesting that Paul was not really aware that his opponents in Corinth were gnostics ( Gnosticism 
in Corinth, 233). The potential pitfalls inherent in this sort of reasoning are obvious — see 
R. McL. Wilson, “How Gnostic Were the Corinthians?” NTS 19 (1972/73): 71. 

116. R. M. Grant, Gnosticism and Early Christianity, 2nd ed. (New York and London: Co¬ 
lumbia University Press, 1966), 157-58. Gerhard Sellin, “‘Die Auferstehung ist schon geschehen’: 
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tery religions. 117 Gerhard Sellin, in turn, detects the presence of a dualistic 
spiritualism which he also finds in Philo, and Horsley argues that the Corin¬ 
thians’ form of gnosis is close to Jewish wisdom literature. 118 Given, there¬ 
fore, the potential for differences between first- and second-century forms of 
gnosticism, and the difficulty of defining gnosticism at Corinth, it is far from 
clear that the same dynamics responsible for producing the second-century 
“dialectic” of libertinism and asceticism are operative behind 1 Corinthians 
6-7, especially since chapter 7 supplies no support at all for this theory. 119 

Finally, two further difficulties arise from this attempt to see 1 Corinthi¬ 
ans 7 as reflecting one-half of a gnostic dialectic of sexuality. The first we have 
already addressed in the context of Liitgert’s theory of enthusiasm, namely, 
that it is problematic to attribute both asceticism and libertinism to the Co¬ 
rinthians on the basis of second-century gnostic models since we know of no 

Zur Spiritualisieiung apokalyptischer Terminologie im Neuen Testament,” NovT 25 (1983): 221, 
notes the indiscriminate use of “enthusiasm” among scholars for both gnosticism and realized 
eschatology; cf. Thiselton, 516 26, who attempts to distinguish between the two. Jorg 
Baumgarten, Paulus und die Apokalyptik: Die Auslegung apokalyptischer Oberlieferungen in den 
echten Paulusbriefen, WMANT 33 (Neukirchen Vluyn: Neukirchener, 1975), 199-200, questions 
the usefulness of the term “enthusiasm” altogether precisely because of its duplicity. 

117. John Painter, “Paul and the nveupcmKOi' at Corinth,” in Paul and Paulinistn: Essays in 
Honour of C. K. Barrett, ed. M. D. Hooker (London: SPCK, 1982), 237-50. 

118. Gerhard Sellin, Der Streit um die Aufersteheung der Totem Eine religionsgeschichtliche 
und exegetische Untersuchung von 1 Korinther is, FRLANT 138 (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1986), 54-63; Horsley, “Gnosis in Corinth,” 33-34, referring to Bultmann, 1:692-96, 
709-10. 

119. Recent research on possible gnostic influence in 1 Corinthians has in fact tended 
sharply away from seeing close parallels to the second-century phenomenon. See Sellin, 
"Hauptprobleme,” 3020-21; Edwin M. Yamauchi, Pre-Christian Gnosticism: A Survey of the Pro¬ 
posed Evidences (London: Tyndale, 1973), 39-43,173-86; Sasagu Arai, “Die Gegner des Paulus im 
I. Korintherbrief und das Problem der Gnosis,” NTS 19 (1972/73): 430-37, esp. 436-37; Bernhard 
Sporlein, Die Leugnung der Auferstehung: Eine historisch-kritische Untersuchung zu I Kor 15, BU 
7, Munchener Universitats-Schriften, Katholisch-Theologische Facultat (Regensburg: Friedrich 
Pustet, 1971), 174-81; R. McL. Wilson, “Gnosis at Corinth,” in Paul and Paulinism, 102-44; R. McL. 
Wilson, “Gnosis/Gnostizismus II,” in TRE 13 (1984), 535-50; Birger Albert Pearson, The 
Pneumatikos-Psychikos Terminology in 1 Corinthians: A Study in the Theology of the Corinthian 
Opponents of Paul and Its Relation to Gnosticism, SBLDS 12 (Missoula, Mont.: SBL, 1973); 
R. McL. Wilson, “Philo, Gnosis and the New Testament,” in The New Testament and Gnosis: Es¬ 
says in Honour of Robert McL. Wilson, ed. A. H. B. Logan and A. J. M. Wedderburn (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1983),73-89; cf. Carsten Colpe, “Gnosis II (Gnostizismus),” in RAC 11 (1981), 602-7. 
For an alternative interpretation of 1 Cor. 5-6, see now Will Deming, “The Unity of 1 Corinthi¬ 
ans 5-6,” JBL 115 (1996): 291-315. 
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one gnostic group in that or following centuries that embraced both these ex¬ 
tremes. What we have, rather, are reports of ascetic gnostics on the one hand 
and libertine gnostics on the other. 120 Reconciling himself to these facts, 
Schrage has attempted to show that the texts speak for a “double front” — a 
libertine front in chapter 6 and an ascetic front in chapter 7. 121 What his argu¬ 
ment overlooks, however, is that the opposing forms of sexual conduct re¬ 
ported for gnosticism are not merely the result of different gnostic groups 
drawing conflicting conclusions from one basic gnostic doctrine — “simply 
different forms of degradation of the body that comes with dualism.” 122 
Rather, they reflect divergent views of the world. This is a point Brown has re¬ 
cently highlighted, stressing “the great diversity of the radical groups that had 
emerged in the course of the second century.” 123 Thus Schrage’s explanation 
of 1 Corinthians 6-7 in terms of gnostic libertinism and gnostic asceticism, 
respectively, implies the coexistence of two distinct systems of thought. This 
in itself seems unlikely, and nothing Paul says in these chapters speaks in its 
favor. 

Second, a very serious difficulty with appealing to a gnostic dialectic to 
interpret 1 Corinthians 7 stems from the recent conclusion reached by a wide 
consensus of scholars that gnostic libertinism was never widespread. 124 Based 
on information from the newly edited Coptic texts discovered at Nag 
Hammadi, gnostic libertinism is now understood by scholars to be largely an 

120. Schmithals has recognized the seriousness of this problem and comes to the following 
emphatic conclusion: “I deny that the same Pneumatics at the same time demand asceticism and 
libertinism, for reasons of logic as well as the lack of religio-historical parallels for such a proce¬ 
dure, and for the Corinthian situation moreover on the basis of the texts, which neither require 
nor suggest such an interpretation” ( Gnosticism in Corinth, 387-88, emphasis Schmithals’s); cf. 
Niederwiminer, “Zur Analyse,” 242. 

121. Schrage, Die konkreten Einzelgebote, 217 n. 141, in reply to Schmithals’s declaration as 
cited in the previous note. Schmithals stands by his position, however: Neues Testament und 
Gnosis, ErFor 208 (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1984), 30,32. On “two-front” 
hypotheses in the research on 1 Corinthians see Sell in, “Hauptprobleme,” 3018-19. 

122. Schrage, “Zur Frontstellung,” 219, cf. 220. 

123. Brown, The Body and Society, 86; cf. xiv, where he speaks of “the range of options faced 
by Christians in the remarkable fifty years that stretched from the generation of Marcion, 
Valentinus, and Tatian to that of Tertullian and Clement of Alexandria.” Even attempts at 
grouping gnostic theologies of asceticism into one unified phenomenon using a broad psycho¬ 
logical interpretation (e.g., Niederwiminer, Askese und Mysterium, 208-19, esp. 218-19) distort 
this diversity — see, e.g., Brown, 65-139. 

124. See R. van den Broek, “The Present State of Gnostic Studies,” VC 37 (1983): 49-50; 
Klaus Berger, “Gnosis/Gnostizismus I,” in TRE 13 (1984), 522. 
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invention of the leaders of the orthodox church for the purpose of discredit¬ 
ing their opponents. As Grant observed, “Earlier the Christians, now the 
Gnostics, were being accused of actions harmful to marriage and the 
family.” 125 What this means for our investigation is that the libertine-ascetic 
dialectic, which is the sole basis for a gnostic interpretation of 1 Corinthians 7, 
appears to have been an extremely rare phenomenon even between different 
groups of gnostics, let alone within one religious community. In short, the at¬ 
tempt to interpret 1 Corinthians 7 by an asceticism based on a gnostic theol¬ 
ogy draws its inspiration from a dated and rare model of gnosticism that 
poorly fits the information provided by 1 Corinthians. 


Spiritual Marriages 

In 1902 Hans Achelis, following the suggestion of two scholars at the end of 
the nineteenth century, offered his solution to the enigmatic 1 Corinthians 
7:36-38. He attempted to prove that the relationship between a man and “his 
virgin” which Paul describes here was a “spiritual marriage,” an arrangement 
in which a couple lived together, sharing all the responsibilities and benefits 
of a normal marriage, with the important exception of the sexual relation¬ 
ship. The man’s virgin in 7:36-38, according to Achelis, was thus one of the 
virgines subintroductae spoken of by later church fathers. 126 


125. Robert M. Grant, “Early Christians and Gnostics in Graeco-Roman Society,” in The. 
New Testament and Gnosis, 180; the quote continues: “A glance at A. Berger’s Encyclopedic Dic¬ 
tionary of Roman Law immediately shows how offenders would be subject not only to social 
condemnation but also to legal penalties: Adulterium, Incestus, Stuprum, not to mention 
Homicidium. Beyond that came the general social attitudes which supported marriage and the 
family, notably under the Antonine emperors, . . . We conclude that the charges against the 
Gnostics are intended to show that they were outcasts from Graeco-Roman society.” The po¬ 
lemical nature of the patristic reports was seen with remarkable clarity by Gibbon: see Edward 
Gibbon, The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (New York: A. L. Burnt, 1845), 
i:595-97. 

126. Hans Achelis, Virgines Subintroductae: Ein Beitrag zum VII. Kapitel des 
I. Korintherbriefs (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1902); preceded by Carl Weizsacker, “Die Anfange 
christl icher Sitte,” Jahrbiicher fur Deutsche Theologie 21 (1876): 33, cf. Weizsacker, Das apostolische 
Zeitnlter der christlichen Kirche, 1st ed. (Freiburg im Breisgau: Mohr, 1886), 675-76; and Eduard 
Grafe, “Geistliche Verlobnisse bei Paulus,” Theologische Arbeiten aus dem rheinischen 
wissenschaftlichen Predigen'erein, n.s., 3 (1899): 57-69. Achelis was the first to research a full his¬ 
tory of spiritual marriage; Grafe had only alluded to possible occurrences in Hernias. 
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Beginning with the “more certain” evidence and venturing backward in 
time to “questionable” cases of this institution, Achelis opens his analysis 
with the church father Cyprian, who around 249 writes with concern about 
several Christian men known to him (one being a deacon) who were cohabit¬ 
ing with virgins vowed to chastity . 127 His next instance is Eusebius’s account 
of Paul of Samosata, a bishop of Antioch who was deposed in 268. Paul, it 
seems, along with his presbyters and deacons, lived in chastity with women 
the people of Antioch had nicknamed ouvdaaKroi, the Greek equivalent of 
the later subintroductae P 28 Following this, Achelis cites Origen’s stay with the 
virgin Juliana (235-37 c.e .), 129 and Tertullian’s proposal (ca. 210) that those 
who wished to marry after the death of their first wife take a “spiritual wife,” 
by which he meant an aged widow who could offer a man chaste companion¬ 
ship and housekeeping . 130 

Achelis then turns to five cases of spiritual marriage from the late to mid¬ 
dle second century. The one on which he spends the most time is the Shep¬ 
herd of Hermas, Similitudes 9.10.6-11.8, where the seer Hermas encounters 
twelve virgins with whom he spends the night, but “as a brother, and not as a 
husband.” 131 Achelis’s other cases involve: followers of Valentinus; the 
Montanist Alexander and a prophetess; Marcion’s disciple Apelles, a woman 
called Philumene, and another woman who is not named; and several follow¬ 
ers of Tatian. 132 Finally, Achelis arrives at 1 Corinthians 7:36-38. Challenging 
the church’s traditional explanation of this passage, which envisioned a father 
agonizing over whether he should marry off his daughter, and discounting 
the idea that the virgin here is an orphan who was raised by a patron and is 
now being threatened by his sexual advances, Achelis proposes that we “as- 


127. Achelis, Virgines Subintroductae, 7-8, citing Cyprian, Epistle 4, To Pomponius. Achelis 
(9) also cites Epistle 13.5 and 15.3, but these speak only of general promiscuity in the church. 

128. Achelis, Virgines Subintroductae, 9-11, citing Eusebius, Church History 7.30.12. Our first 
evidence for the Latin subintroductae is from Atticus of Constantinople in 419, in his Latin 
translation of the proceedings of the Council of Nicea — cited by Pierre de Labriolle, “Le 
‘mariage spirituef dans 1 ’antiquite chretienne,” Revue Historique 137 (1921): 214 n. 4. 

129. Achelis, Virgines Subintroductae, 12, citing Palladius, Lausiac History 147. Achelis is un¬ 
sure whether this is really a spiritual marriage, however. 

130. Achelis, Virgines Subintroductae, 12-14, citing Tertullian, De exhortatione castitatis 12, 
and De monogamia 16. 

131. 019 d5eX4i69, Kai oi>x dvpp; Achelis, Virgines Subintroductae, 14-19. 

132. Achelis, Virgines Subintroductae, 19-20, citing I renaeus. Against Heresies 1.6.3J Eusebius, 
Church History 5.18.6; Tertullian, De praescriptione haereticorum 30; and Epiphanius, Haereses 
47.3.1, respectively. He also surveys possibilities from later periods (34-59, 63, 69). 
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sume with Paul the institute of the subintroductae in its fully developed 
form.” 133 

A major problem, though by no means the only problem, with this inter¬ 
pretation is in fact the passage itself, for nothing in these verses points dis¬ 
tinctly to a spiritual marriage. 134 Indeed, Achelis openly conceded this much, 
and underscored the tenuous nature of his interpretation, as did Carl 
Weizsacker and Eduard Grafe before him. 135 Beyond the absence of any dear 
evidence from 7:36-38, however, the most obvious difficulty with Achelis’s 
work is chronological. Even if we accept his analysis of the materials from 
Cyprian to Hermas, his earliest case of subintroductae before we reach Paul is 

133. Achelis, Virgines Subintroductae, 26. Achelis’s theory, with some modification, has 
achieved a fairly wide acceptance among scholars. See the bibliography in Werner Georg 
Kiimmel, “Verlobung und Heirat bei Paulus (I. Gar 7 36-38),” in Neutestamentlkhe Studien fur 
RudolfBuhmann, ed, Walther El tester, BZNW 21 (1954), 275-76 n. 1 and 278 n. n. See also Roland 
H. A. Seboldt, “Spiritual Marriage in the Early Church: A Suggested Interpretation of 1 Cor. 
7:36 38,” CTM 30 (1959): 113-19,176-89; and Niederwiminer, Askese und Mysierium, 117-20. Some 
scholars have even argued forextending the notion of spiritual marriages over the entire section 
7:25-38. This was actually the brainchild of Weizsacker in 1876, when he first proposed a connec¬ 
tion between 1 Cor. 7 and spiritual marriages (Weizsacker, “Anfange,”32-33),a fact overlooked in 
Albrecht Oepke’s polemic, “Irrwege in der neueren Paulustbrschung,” TLZ 77 (1952): 450-51. 
Weizsacker, in turn, was followed by Johannes WeiS in his influential commentary on 1 Corin¬ 
thians ( Korintherbrief, 194-96), and by Rudolf Steck, “Geistliche Ehen bei Paulus? (I. Kor. 7,36- 
38),” Schweizerische Theologische Zeitschrift 34 (1917): 185-89. Yet as Adolf Jiilicher has shown, 
this proposal raises more problems than it solves (“Die Jungfrauen im ersten Korintherbrief,” 
Protestantische Monatshefte 22 [1918]: 114-15; see also (uncker, 2:192-200). Other scholars have 
sought to reinstate the traditional father-daughter understanding of this passage, an interpreta¬ 
tion that goes back at least to Clement of Alexandria ( Stromateis , bk. 3, chap. 12.79.2 [2.231.21-23 
S.]), but which is impossible on philological grounds. See Kiimmel, “Verlobung,” 279-86, and 
276 nn. 2-3. Still other scholars have developed interpretations based on comparisons with late 
rabbinic sources, a methodology that is suspect for several reasons. For these theories see 
Kiimmel, 289-95; Seboldt, 107-13; Niederwiminer, Askese und Mysterium, 116-17; J- Masstngberd 
Ford, “St. Paul, the Philogamist (I Cor. vii in Early Patristic Exegesis),” NTS 11 (1964/65): 326-48; 
and J. Duncan M. Derrett, “The Disposal of Virgins,” in Studies in the New Testament (Leiden: 
Brill, 1977), 1:184-92. 

134. See Plooij, 4; Adolf von Schlatter, Paulus der Bote Jesu: Eine Deutung seiner Briefe an die 
Korinther (Stuttgart: Calwer, 1934; reprint, 1956), 246; and Franz Fahnenbruch’s apt character¬ 
ization of the elusiveness of the passage in his “Zu 1 Kor 7,36-38,” BZ (Freiburg i. B.) 12 (1914): 
392 — which parrots Achelis’s own ( Virgines Subintroductae, 22). 

135. A fact most present-day supporters of the subintroductae theory choose to overlook. 
See Achelis, Virgines Subintroductae, 26 n. 1; Achelis, “AGAPET 7 E,” EREi (1926): 179; Weizsacker, 
Das apostolische Zeitaltcr, 675-76; Grafe, 57. 
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in the middle of the second century, almost one hundred years after the apos¬ 
tle writes. 136 The anachronism of Achelis’s theory is further indicated by the 
fact that no Greek or Latin church father ever interprets 7:36-38 as referring to 
spiritual marriage, although many discuss it. Even in the church’s many de¬ 
bates on the propriety of subintroductae, this passage is never used as a proof 
text, even though these debates lasted from the third to the seventh century 
and employed many biblical proof texts. 137 

Well aware of these shortcomings to his argument, Achelis attempted to 
explain the silence of the Fathers in light of two developments within the 
church: beginning in the third century, spiritual marriage fell into disrepute; 
and already in the second century, the marriage of a virgin vowed to a life of 

136. See Richard Kugelmann, “1 Cor 7:36-38,” CBQ 10 (1948): 66; Kiimmel, “Verlobung,” 

289; P. Ladeuze, review of Virgines Subintroductae, by Hans Achelis, RHE 6 (1905): 61; and Roger 
Gryson, Les origines du celibat eccUsiastique: Du premier au septi&me sibcle, Recherches et 
syntheses, section d’Histoire 2 (Gembloux: J. Duculot, 1970), 36-38. Cf. Conzelmann,: Corinthi¬ 
ans, 135 45; and Hugo Koch, 59 112. Even supporters of Achelis are obliged to concede that 

“the historical gap is great” (Seboldt, 189). Some scholars have sought to close this gap by pro¬ 
posing that Didache 11.11, a text which inay come from the late first or early second century, also 
speaks of spiritual marriages — e.g., Preisker, Christentum und Ehe, 158-60. But there is really 
nothing in this passage that points to spiritual marriages. It speaks of strange practices of itiner¬ 
ant prophets, which, the text says, are not to be imitated by the congregation as a whole. These 
could be almost anything. Further, the text never mentions prophetesses or female companions 
to these prophets, nor does it refer to their associating with women of the local congregations. 
Indeed, the only thing that even remotely connects Didache 11.11 with spiritual marriages is an 
exegesis of this passage developed by certain fathers in the Syrian church. On this see Alfred 
Adam, “Erwagungen zur Herkunftder Didache,” ZKG 68 (1957): 20-37; Conzelmann.i Corinthi¬ 
ans, 136 n. 45; Kiimmel, “Verlobung,” 278 n. 9; and Niederwimmer, Askese and Mysterium, 191- 
92. Achelis, we should note, never mentions the passage. He was, however, prepared to consider 
Philo’s Therapeutae in the historical trajectory of spiritual marriage, and even compares the 
dancing of Hermas’s virgins with the religious activities of the female Therapeutae 
(“AGAPET/E,” 179; Virgines Subintroductae, 71; 29,32). Cf. Kirsopp Lake, The Earlier Epistles of 
St. Paul: Their Motive and Origin, 2nd ed. (London: Rivingtons, 1914), 188-89. 

137. See Joseph Sickenberger, “Syneisaktentum im ersten Korintherbriefe?” BZ 3 (1905): 49- 
57; Kugelmann, 67. Cf. Kiimmel, “Verlobung,” 276 n. 2, 289. On the nature of the church’s de¬ 
bates, see Achelis, Virgines Subintroductae, 34-35,42-43. Achelis (23 11. 2) attempted to argue that 
John Chrysostom’s use of fiaxriMOOuvfl and &<rxn.uov£iv in his two treatises on subintroductae 
had reference to 1 Cor. 7:36, but this is not at all compelling; cf. Sickenberger, 58 n. 1. It is only in 
the Syrian church, in Saint Ephraem’s commentary on Paul from the mid-fourth century (ex¬ 
tant in Armenian), that 1 Cor. 7:36-38 is interpreted in light of spiritual marriages — see 
Kugelmann, 67-68; Franz Herklotz, “Zu 1 Kor 7,36ff.,” BZ (Freiburg i. B.) 14 (1916/17): 344-45. On 
spiritual marriage in the Syrian church, see Voobus, 78-83. 
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continence was regarded a serious sin. According to Achelis, the church fa¬ 
thers found it impossible to interpret Paul in a manner that would have given 
either of these practices an air of legitimacy. While Henry Chadwick and oth¬ 
ers have seconded Achelis’s suggestion, it is unclear how much this argument 
from silence can explain. If we grant that the Greek and Latin Fathers rejected 
a subintroductae interpretation for 7:36-38, does it then follow that not one of 
them would have ventured to refute such an interpretation by showing how it 
was in error? 138 

Thus far we have assumed that Achelis accurately construed his patristic 
sources, but this, too, is problematic. Let us consider his evidence for the sec¬ 
ond century. Regarding the followers of Valentinus, Achelis’s source, Ire- 
naeus, tells us only that these gnostics proposed ascetic cohabitation with 
women as a ruse, in order to lure them away from their husbands. 139 As for 
the Montanist Alexander, Eusebius’s informant Apollonius states that the for¬ 
mer had a relationship with a prophetess but leaves the actual nature of this 
relationship poorly defined. He says only in passing that the woman lived or 
“cavorted” with Alexander, for Eusebius’s real concern was with discrediting 
this Montanist as a thief. 140 With Tatian’s followers the matter is different. 
Here we learn from Epiphanius that they were found among women, that 
they led the women astray, traveled with them, lived with them as compan¬ 
ions, and let themselves be served by them. 141 But whether this corresponds 
to spiritual marriage or simply an ascetic community, Epiphanius does not 
say. Concerning Marcion’s disciple Apelles, by contrast, Tertullian states spe¬ 
cifically that his first relation with a woman involved leaving the ascetic regi¬ 
ment of his teacher (desertor continentiae Marcionensis), while his second 
relationship began when he “forced himself” (impegit) on the virgin Philu- 
mene, who thereafter became a prostitute. 142 


138. See Achelis, Virgines Subintroductae, 28 n. 3; H. Chadwick, ‘“AJI Things to All Men’ 
(I Cor. ix.22),” NTS 1 (1954/55): 267, and Seboldt, 105-6, who offers the unlikely theory that some 
manuscripts of 1 Cor. 7:38 read EKyaui'Cjjv in place of ya.uiTwv to prevent someone from inter¬ 
preting the latter as the equivalent of yapCv, and thus as referring to spiritual marriages. 

139. Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1.6.3. 

140. The expression Eusebius uses is auvecmdui nvi, Church History 5.18.6. 

141. Epiphanius, Haereses 47.3.1. 

142. Tertullian, De pmescriptione haereticorum 30.5-6. One could argue, of course, that in 
their zeal against the heretics the church fathers distorted some of these reports for polemic rea¬ 
sons. But even if this were the case, it would be precarious to speculate further on this basis that 
the heretics practiced spiritual marriages. 
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Of Achelis’s five examples of spiritual marriage from the second century, 
this leaves us with only Hennas, Similitudes 9.10.6-11.8. 143 Here Hermas is left 
by his spiritual guide, the Shepherd, to spend the night with twelve virgins 
who are watching over a tower (mjpyoO- Initially Hermas is reluctant, but af¬ 
ter some persuasion gives in. Further on in the narrative we learn that these 
virgins are holy spirits and powers of God (Suvftpetc). The Shepherd instructs 
Hermas that he must clothe himself with these spirits and receive their power 
in order to please God, and he contrasts them with ten women dressed in 
black, who lead people astray. We also learn the names of the twelve virgins: 
Faith, Temperance, Power, Patience, Simplicity, Innocence, Holiness, Joyful¬ 
ness, Truth, Understanding, Concord, and Love. 

Achelis, of course, realized that this passage reported a vision. Even so, he 
argued, the author relates the incident of staying overnight in such a matter- 
of-fact manner that we must presuppose familiarity with spiritual marriages 
in Hermas. Robert Schilling has supported this view, adding that the scene 
with the virgins could hardly be an invention of Hermas’s imagination. 144 
Other scholars, however, object. Pierre Labriolle, for example, finds it difficult 
to compare Hermas’s one-night mystical experience with the practice of spir¬ 
itual marriage; and noting the simple logistics of Hermas’s lodging arrange¬ 
ments, J. Massingberd Ford remarks, rather wryly one hopes, that “polyga¬ 
mous subintroductae relationships would hardly be possible.” 145 

143. Achelis also cites Hennas, Visions 1.1.1, in his ERE article (“AGAPE 17 E,” 179), to which 
we may add Visions 2.2.3, which Plooij (4-6) cites. In these passages Hermas enters into a new 
relationship with two women: with Rhoda, whose servant Hermas once was, and with his wife. 
In Visions 1.1.1, however, Hermas says only that after many years he reacquainted himself with 
his former mistress and began to love her as a sister (f|pi;d,ur|v airrf|v dyairdv w<; d6eX<t)fjv). He 
does not say that he took up residence with Rhoda and thus initiated a spiritual marriage (cf. 
Kugelmann, 66-67). Visions 2.2,3, on the other hand, depicts Hermas receiving instructions that 
he should continue to live with his wife but cease sexual relations with her. Yet here we must ask 
whether this represents the beginning of a spiritual marriage or simply the application of 
Hermas’s rigorism to an already existing marriage. In any case, Hermas’s wife is not a virgo 
subintroducta. 

144. Achelis, “AGAPET/E,” 179; Schilling, 115. See also Lietzmann, 36. Cf. Niederwimmer, 
Askese und Mysterium, 196; and Bultmann, 1:103. 

145. Labriolle, 210; J. Massingberd Ford, A Trilogy on Wisdom and Celibacy, Cardinal 
O’Hara Series: Studies and Research in Christian Theology at Notre Dame 4 (London and No¬ 
tre Dame, ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 1967), 135 n. 39. See also Kiimmel, “Verlobung,” 
278 n. 9; and cf. Kugelmann, 66-67. As early as 1905 scholars had raised doubts about the inclu¬ 
sion of the Hermas passage in Achelis’s survey — see G. Ficker, review of Virgines 
Subintroductae, by Hans Achelis, TRu 8 (1905): 117-18. 
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But quite apart from these considerations is the fact that Similitudes 9.10.6- 
11.8 appears to be fashioned after the erotic scenes one finds in ancient novels. 
Novelistic elements that occur here include Hermas’s overnight stay with the 
virgins as well as the suggestive exchange that takes place just before this, re¬ 
garding the propriety of these arrangements. 146 Achelis had taken note of this, 
but denied any risque intent on Hermas’s part, explaining that the naivete and 
innocence of the mid-second century toward sex — whatever that means — 
ruled out giving this scene so bawdy a reading. 147 Yet in another piece of litera¬ 
ture from this period, which also displays novelistic influence, we find many 
important similarities. This is the story Joseph and Aseneth, dated somewhere 
between the first century b.c.e. and the early second century c.e . 148 Here Joseph 
and Aseneth, like Hermas and his virgins, address each other as “brother” and 
“sister” on the basis of their chaste behavior toward one another; they engage in 
suggestive banter; and Aseneth is accompanied by seven virgins who live with 
her in a tower (Trupyoq), just as those in Hermas are associated with a tower. 149 
This last similarity is particularly intriguing when we consider that Hermas 
knows of yet another group of women who are stationed by a tower, this time 
seven in number. These women, moreover, are a variation on the twelve with 
whom he spends the night: they have “powers” ( 5 uv&Meiq); those who serve 
them will be counted among God's saints; and their names are Faith, Conti¬ 
nence, Simplicity, Innocence, Knowledge, Reverence, and Love. 150 


146. Hermas, Similitudes 9.11.3-6. As part of this scene the virgins kiss and embrace Hermas 
and begin to play with him, dancing, gavotting, and singing. Cf. Martin Dibelius, Dcr Hut des 
Hermas, HNT Erganzungsband: Die Apostolischen Vater 4 (Tubingen: Mohr, 1923), 618-19; and 
Peter Lampe, From Paul to Valentinus: Christians at Rome in the First Two Centuries, trans. Mi¬ 
chael Steinhouser, ed. Marshall D, Johnson (Minneapolis, Minn.: Fortress, 2003), 218-20, 227-31. 

147. Achelis, Virgines Subintroductae, 15-19. Steck (185) proposed that the scene reflected a 
testing of Hermas’s continence (Keuschheitsprobe), since “Christians felt themselves so secure in 
their blameless purity that they found it a pleasure to be tested through intimate fellowship be¬ 
tween persons of the opposite sex”—even though Achelis (66-67) had denied that any such test 
was involved. 

148. See C. Burchard, “Joseph and Aseneth,” in The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, 2:186- 
217; Richard I. Pervo, “Joseph and Asenath and the Greek Novel,” SBL1976 Seminar Papers: 112th 
Annual Meeting, SBLSPS 10 (Missoula, Mont.: Scholars, 1976), 171-81. 

149. Joseph and Aseneth 2.1 [2.1-2]; 7.1-8.7; 14.5; 19.10-21.1 [19.3; 19.11-20.10] (brackets indi¬ 
cate alternate versification). 

150. Hermas, Visions 3.8.1-8. While it is true that these seven are not virgins, this is only be¬ 
cause they are daughters of one another, symbolizing the fact that faith, continence, etc., give 
birth to one another. On this aspect of the women cf., e.g., the tradition in Rom. 5:1-5. 
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Given these parallels between Hermas and Joseph and Aseneth, it is an 
open question as to how much of Similitudes 9.10.6-11.8 we may reasonably 
attribute to actual practices in Hermas’s church in Rome, and how much to 
the influence of novelistic topoi. In all, it is clear that we cannot take Achelis’s 
assessment of the patristic materials at face value, for neither he nor those 
who accept his theory have succeeded in producing a clear instance of spiri¬ 
tual marriage before the third century. 

Finally, Achelis’s hypothesis must be criticized from the perspective of 
theological context. We may ask, namely, whether it is meaningful to call an as¬ 
ceticism based on the Montanists’ apocalyptic expectations, one inspired by 
Tatian’s encratitic theology, a third inspired by Hermas’s rigorism, and still 
others motivated by Marcion’s or Valentinus’s dualism all forms of the same 
practice. 151 Has Achelis, in other words, given sufficient consideration to the 
vast theological differences that separate his various cases of spiritual mar¬ 
riage? Although he was in part aware of this problem, the answer must be no. 
According to Achelis, spiritual marriage was the “natural product of two op¬ 
posing tendencies in ancient Christianity,” intimate brotherly love and a 
“strong aversion, based on religious feelings, to sexual intercourse.” 152 But 
even if Achelis were to establish this as the motivation behind the relationship 
in 1 Corinthians 7:36-38, which he cannot, the simplistic notion of an asceti¬ 
cism based on “religious feelings” is so vague and all-encompassing that it pro¬ 
vides no real explanation for any ascetic practice,let alone spiritual marriage. 

This same confusion about motivation, moreover, is also found among 
the proponents of Achelis’s theory. Thus Jean Hiring suggests “eschatological 
enthusiasm” as a motivating force, while Kasemann and John Hurd maintain 
that spiritual marriages developed out of a desire to live like angels. 
Schmithals and Roland Seboldt contend that anticipation of apocalyptic 
times of distress played a part, and Chadwick suggests that Paul may have ac¬ 
cidentally created spiritual marriage by advising the Corinthians not to form 
new marriages, while at the same time insisting that they honor the relation¬ 
ships established by their wedding engagements . 153 As with Achelis, none of 

151. So also Adolf Julicher, “Die geistlichen Ehen in der alten Kirche,” ARWj (1904): 378- 
80. 

152. Achelis, “AGAPET/E,” 178; cf. Virgines Subintroductae, 61. 

153. Jean Hering, The First Epistle of Saint Paul to the Corinthians (London: Epworth, 1962), 
64 (cf. Weizsacker, “Anfange,”33: “Frucht einer krankhaften Schwarmerei"); Kasemann, “Primi¬ 
tive Christian Apocalyptic,” 130-31; Hurd, 276-78; Schmithals, Gnosticism in Corinth, 235, 387; 
Seboldt, 187-88; Chadwick, 268 n. 1 (cf. Schmithals, 235 n. 159). 
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these scholars argues for a motivation that convincingly links this passage to 
any other putative case of spiritual marriage. And consequently, the motiva¬ 
tions responsible for these other cases shed no light on 7:36-38. 


Conclusion 

With the analysis of Achelis our review of the secondary literature comes to a 
close. It began with an examination of several authors who argue for Stoic or 
Cynic influence on 1 Corinthians 7. Their work, as we saw, is both imprecise, 
in that it poorly represents Stoic and Cynic discussions on marriage, and in¬ 
complete, in that it deals with only small sections of Paul’s discussion. The re¬ 
mainder of this chapter was then devoted to reviewing the many and diverse 
theories that interpret 1 Corinthians 7 in light of a theology of sexual asceti¬ 
cism. These theories argue for influences from Hellenistic Judaism or first- 
century Christianity, or from attitudes toward sexuality similar to what we 
find in the later church. In all, none of them stands out as particularly con¬ 
vincing, the reason for this being twofold. First, none of the authors we have 
examined offers any decisive comparative material. Texts from Philo, Wis¬ 
dom, or Apuleius; Hellenistic catalogues of vices; reports of gnostic groups; 
and possible second-century examples of subintroductae all fall short of pro¬ 
viding close parallels to the celibacy attested in 1 Corinthians 7. Second, and 
rather surprisingly, no author deals extensively with the text of 1 Corinthians 
7 itself. Apart from Niederwimmer’s psychological approach to ib, 26-31, and 
32-35 — passages he examines in isolation from one another — all these theo¬ 
ries stand or fall on the interpretation of only a few of the chapter’s forty verses. 

Approaching this from another direction, I would suggest that the com¬ 
mon, fundamental fault of these latter theories is their assumption, stated or 
otherwise, that 1 Corinthians 7 is best comprehended within a “trajectory” of 
Judeo-Christian thinking on sexuality that leads directly into the asceticism 
of the later church. This text is seen either as the starting point of such a tra¬ 
jectory or as part of some vaguely defined continuum that began earlier with 
ascetic practices in Hellenistic Judaism or primitive Christianity. But as our 
survey has made abundantly clear, construing the data in this way does justice 
neither to 1 Corinthians 7 nor to the comparative materials. 

In the pages that follow I will pursue the hypothesis that Paul’s discussion 
of marriage and celibacy is best understood against the backdrop of Stoic and 
Cynic discourse on these topics. I will first examine the entire range of Stoic 
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and Cynic positions on the marriage question, and then demonstrate, point 
for point, how this material relates to specific statements in 1 Corinthians 7, 
and how Stoic and Cynic traditions have shaped the thinking of both Paul 
and the Corinthians. In the end 1 will have made clear that Paul’s discussion 
cannot be fitted into any presumed trajectory of ascetic thought. Rather, his 
words draw on a reservoir of ideas about marriage and celibacy that is neither 
ascetic, nor Judeo-Christian in origin, nor confluent with much of the later 
church’s thinking, but one fed by many of the enduring concerns of Greek 
culture in the Hellenistic age. 


Addendum 

The purpose of this addendum is to address the work of several authors not 
treated in the first edition. In what follows I will briefly summarize and reflect 
on each work from the perspective of this study. 

1. In their book Families in the New Testament World, Carolyn Osiek and 
David Balch propose that a theology of celibacy at Corinth can be under¬ 
stood, in part, by reference to first-century medical theory. Citing from 
Cornelius Celsus and Soranus of Ephesus, they show that sexual abstinence 
and virginity were recommended by some ancient physicians to maintain 
good health. 154 Citing from Galen of Pergamum (fl. mid-second century 
c.e.), they also note that the release of “sperm”by both men and women dur¬ 
ing intercourse was believed to deplete a person’s “vital spirit” and hence 
physical strength. Since the Corinthians may have styled themselves spiritual 
people (see 1 Cor. 2:14-3:1), Osiek and Balch reason that they may have pro¬ 
moted sexual asceticism out of a desire for the spiritual gifts Paul discusses in 
1 Corinthians 12 and 14. 

Yet nothing in 1 Corinthians indicates that Paul or the Corinthians would 
have understood the spirit (or Spirit) primarily as the source of one’s physical 
strength, and therefore connected with one’s “sperm.” 155 Furthermore, there 
is little to suggest that Greco-Roman moralists or theologians in the first cen¬ 
tury used these medical opinions to justify a life of sexual asceticism. Indeed, 
a fairly wide consensus existed among them that sexual renunciation was an 


154. Osiek and Balch, 104-6. 

155. Osiek and Balch, 106-7. Nor is this a satisfactory explanation for the celibacy of Philo’s 
Therapeutae, as Osiek and Balch suggest (107-8). 
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extreme that should be avoided . 156 Even in the medical community, to the ex¬ 
tent that these opinions played a practical rather than a purely theoretical 
role, they were used to justify the training regimes of athletes and to argue for 
moderation in sexual activity, not to promote complete sexual renuncia¬ 
tion . 157 

2. In an article entitled “Paul without Passion,” Dale Martin proposes that 
Paul’s understanding of sexuality has been determined by his aversion to “de¬ 
sire” (£7n0utn'a). 158 Martin argues from 1 Corinthians 7:9 that Paul viewed 
marriage as a cure for sexual desire because repressed sexuality was the cause 
of desire, and marriage provided a sanctioned outlet for sexuality. Yet because 
of his emphasis on avoiding desire, what Paul envisioned, according to Mar¬ 
tin, were marital relations devoid of passion, romance, and love — that is, all 
that was related to “desire.” 159 

If this striking conclusion were true, it would give us invaluable insight 
into Paul’s conceptualization of marriage, sexual asceticism, and celibacy. The 
problem is that it confuses an ancient understanding of “desire” with a mod¬ 
ern one. Among Greek philosophers and Greco-Roman moralists, fernGupfa 
almost always denoted excessive longing or compulsiveness, and in a sexual 
context it meant “lust.” It did not refer to “natural” or “proper” sexual desires, 
which were seen as God-given impulses toward correct moral conduct . 160 
Thus when Martin states that both Stoics and Paul saw the goal of the virtu¬ 
ous person as “to have sex without desire,” he is wrong to assert that this ex¬ 
cludes love, passion, or romance from marital relations . 161 What it excludes is 
lust and sexual excess. Stoics (and others) did not object to a man “loving his 
wife too much,” as Martin claims , 162 but to loving her as a paramour or a 
prostitute, without regard for her dignity and status as a wife . 163 As we shall 


156. E.g., Philo, De Deailogo 107-10; Seneca, Epistle 5.2-6; De ira 2.12.3-5; Plutarch, Moralia 
125B-126D; 654C; on the Cynic tradition, see the next chapter. 

157. See the more balanced discussion in Brown, The Body and Society, 17-23; cf. Dale B. 
Martin, “Paul without Passion: On Paul’s Rejection of Desire in Sex and Marriage,” in Con¬ 
structing Early Christian Families: Family as Social Reality and Metaphor, ed. Halvor Moxnes 
(London and New York: Routledge, 1997), 204-5. 

158. Martin, “Paul without Passion,”201-15; see also Martin, The Corinthian Body( New Ha¬ 
ven and London: Yale University Press, 1995), 198-228. 

159. Martin, “Paul without Passion,” 201-2, 205-6, 213. 

160. See below, p. 69 n. 70 and p. 128 nn. 85-86. 

161. Martin, “Paul without Passion,” 206. 

162. Martin, “Paul without Passion,” 206. 

163. E.g., Seneca, De constantia sapientis 7.4; cf. Plutarch, Moralia 145A. Martin’s confusion 
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see in the next chapter, Stoics promoted the idea of marriage as a “partner¬ 
ship” in which spouses shared their bodies with one another — an idea, as I 
shall argue in chapter 3, that is also reflected in 1 Corinthians 7:3-4. 164 

3. Finally, Brian Rosner, in his Paul, Scripture, and Ethics, and Calvin 
Roetzel, in his Paul: The Man and the Myth, argue that much of what Paul 
says about celibacy can be clarified through an examination of biblical, 
Qumranic, and rabbinic practices of sexual asceticism. 165 The difficulty here 
is that sexual asceticism is seldom encountered in these materials outside of 
ritual renunciation or priestly activities, and as I noted above, ritual and 
priestly motivations have no apparent bearing on the celibacy described in 
1 Corinthians 7. 166 Beyond this: Rosner and Roetzel confuse asceticism with 
sexual asceticism, and sexual asceticism with celibacy; 167 Rosners character¬ 
ization of rabbinic sources as “contemporary Jewish interpretation of Torah” 
vis-a-vis Paul is far too generous; 168 and Roetzel mistakenly attributes sexual 
asceticism to the Old Testament Nazarite tradition, and assumes a sexual in¬ 
terpretation of 1 Corinthians 7:32-34 that is unsupported by the text. 169 


stems from his reliance on Martha C. Nussbaum, The Therapy of Desire: Theory and Practice in 
Hellenistic Ethics (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994), whose description of the “pas¬ 
sions” as “emotions” is misleading (see, e.g., pp. 190, 3i9n.4, and 358). More recently she has at¬ 
tempted to clarify her position in “Eros and Ethical Norms: Philosophers Respond to a Ctiltural 
Dilemma,” in Martha C. Nussbaum and Julia SLhvola.eds., The Sleep of Reason: Erotic Experience 
and Sexual Ethics in Ancient Greece and Rome (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2002), 76- 
86 . 

164. See below, pp. 117-20. In Stoic ethics, sexual pleasure was classified as a “preferred in¬ 
different” (see Seneca, Epistle 74.17; Diogenes Laertius 7.102; Philo, Quaestiones et solutiones in 
Genesin 4.147; cf. Seneca, Epistle 116.1-3; and Diogenes Laertius 7.149). 

165. Brian S. Rosner, Paul, Scripture, and Ethics: A Study of 1 Corinthians 5-7, AGJU 22 
(Leiden: Brill, 1994; reprint, Grand Rapids: Baker, 1999), 147-61; Calvin Roetzel, Paul: The Man 
and the Myth (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1999), 135-45. 

166. See above, pp. 7-8. 

167. Rosner, 153-58; Roetzel, 138-40. 

168. Rosner, 176. 

169. Roetzel, 138, 146. 



2 The Stoic-Cynic Marriage Debate 


In the Hellenistic world there existed several conceptions of marriage 
and celibacy quite different from the ones advanced by the fathers of the 
church. In this chapter we will explore those commonly held by Stoics and 
Cynics, our goal being to establish an appropriate context for interpreting 
1 Corinthians 7. 

One reason scholars have not satisfactorily pursued a comparison be¬ 
tween Stoic and Cynic discussions on marriage and Paul is the fragmentary 
state in which the former have come down to us. Indeed, these discussions 
seem to have been mostly an oral affair. It is telling, for example, that two of 
our most important witnesses, the lectures of Musonius Rufus and Epictetus, 
survive only as the class notes of devoted students.' What Stoics, Cynics, and 
their followers did manage to write down, moreover, received rough treat¬ 
ment at the hands of the church fathers. Willing conduits for the works of Ar¬ 
istotle, Plato, Philo, and Josephus, the Fathers balked when it came to Stoic 
and Cynic writings on marriage. Preferring their own, Christian treatments 
of the subject, they tended to adopt Stoic and Cynic ideas as their own or ig¬ 
nore them completely. They saw no reason to pass the works of these pagan 
moralists on to future generations. In consequence, it fell to a relatively ob¬ 
scure anthologist, Johannes Stobaeus, to preserve some of our most valuable 
sources. Stobaeus, however, offers only excerpts or “fragments,” not complete 
texts, and hence much has been lost. 


). See Cora E. Lutz, “Musonius Rufus ‘The Roman Socrates,’” in Yale Classical Studies to, 
ed. Alfred R. Bellinger (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947), 5-8; and Arrian’s dedication to 
Lucius Gellius, which prefaces his publication of Epictetus’s Discourses. 


47 
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The course of Stoic and Cynic thinking on marriage must therefore be re¬ 
constructed. We will begin this task with an overview of their respective posi¬ 
tions — as I have pieced these together from the extant materials — for the 
purpose of identifying the central issues and tensions in their considerations 
of marriage. The bulk of this chapter will then be given over to an examina¬ 
tion of the extant materials themselves. Here 1 will chart the development of 
Stoic and Cynic arguments for and against marriage, starting with anteced¬ 
ents in early Greek philosophy and ending several centuries later in the pa¬ 
tristic period. This chronological survey will not only demonstrate the long¬ 
standing popularity and extensive influence that Stoic and Cynic ideas on 
marriage had in the ancient world, but it will also provide a considerable 
amount of comparative material with which to interpret Paul. This interpre¬ 
tive venture will take place in chapters 3 and 4. 


Issues and Dynamics in the Stoic-Cynic Marriage Debate 

Stoic and Cynic discussions on marriage are available to us from the second 
century b.c.e. to the second century c.e . 2 While none individually can be 

2. The classic survey of the Stoic discussions, often referred to as the itspl yduoo topos, is Karl 
Praechter, Hierokles der Stoiker (Leipzig: Dieterich, 1901), 121-50, as well as 4-6, 66-90. See also 
Ernestus Bickel, Diatribe in Senecae philosophi fragmenta, vol. 1, Fragment) 1 de rnatrimonio (Leip¬ 
zig: B. G. Teubner, 1915); O. Larry Yarbrough, Not Like the Gentiles: Marriage Rules in the Letters of 
Paul, SBLDS 80 (Atlanta: Scholars, 1985), 33-46; Lise Henrion, “La conception de la Nature et du 
rolede la Femme chez les philosophies cyniquesetstoiciens” (Ph.D. diss., University de Libge, 1942/ 
43), 36-62, 125-81; Claude Vatin, Recherches sur le manage et la condition de la femme mariee a 
I’epoque hellenistique, Bibliotheque des Ecoles Franyaises d’Athenes et de Rome 216 (Paris: E. de 
Boccard, 1970), 17-40; O. Hense, “Zu Antipatros von Tarsos,” Rh. Mas., n.s., 73 (1920-24): 300-302; 
Susan Treggiari, Roman Marriage: “lust Congiitges" from the Time of Cicero to the Time ofUlpian 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1991), 183-319; and Albrecht Oepke, “Ehe I,” in RAC 4 (1959), 651-55. For 
general discussions of precursors to the rep! ydfioii material in the classical and archaic periods, 
see Marylin B. Arthur, "Early Greece: The Origins of the Western Attitude toward Women,” in 
Women in the Ancient World: The “Arethusa” Papers, ed. John Peradotto and J. P. Sullivan, SUNY 
Series in Classical Studies (Albany: SUNY Press, 1984), 7-58; Sarah B. Pomeroy, Goddesses, Whores, 
Wives, and Slaves: Women in Classical Antiquity (New York: Schocken Books, 1975), 18-23,33-38,48- 
49; Yarbrough, 32-33; Walter Erdmann, Die Ehe im alten Griechenland, Miinchener Beitrage zur 
Papyrusforschung und antiken Rechtsgeschichte 20 (Munich: C. H. Beck, 1934), 139-47,155-61;and 
W. K. Lacey, The Family in Classical Greece, Aspects of Greek and Roman Life (London: Thames 
and Hudson, 1968), 9,176. See also Stobaeus 4.532-49 Wachsmuth and Hense. 

Scholars are correct in pointing toa relationship between theropi yduouandtheTTepiflpiOToq 
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thought of as a “debate” in the strict sense of the word, two considerations allow 
us to treat them collectively as the products of a larger, unified debate rather 
than simply as the writings of two schools of thought quite isolated from one 
another. First, the arguments used by Stoics and Cynics, respectively, corre¬ 
spond sufficiently to warrant the conclusion that these two camps stood con¬ 
sciously in dialogue with one another on the subject of marriage. And second, 
arguments identified specifically as “Cynic” were adopted by certain Stoics. 
This resulted in an inner -Stoic debate on marriage based on the opposition be¬ 
tween “Stoic” and “Cynic” positions, a phenomenon we can document as early 
as Cicero, and which comes into full bloom in the Discourses of Epictetus . 3 

The starting point for this “Stoic-Cynic marriage debate,” as we shall re¬ 
fer to it, was the recognition of a basic datum of free Greek society: marriage 
involved a man in weighty responsibilities. Marriage joined a man socially 
and financially to another human being, his wife. To a greater or lesser extent 
her cares and concerns now became his as well. But marriage also meant ac¬ 
cepting the responsibilities of a father, a householder, and a citizen . 4 This is 
because marriage in the ancient world almost always resulted in the birth of 
children. In marrying, a man thus obligated himself to providing for a family. 
He would need to raise and educate children; he would need to establish a 
household (oIkoq, oIki'cc), a financial endeavor that was the ancient world’s 
ideal of a small business; and he would need to become active in the social, 
political, and economic life of his hometown, since a household could not 
survive without the political protection and economic environment provided 


literature: see Praechter, 148-50; Friedrich Wilhelm, “Zu Achilles Tatius,” Rh. Mas., n.s., 57 (1902): 
55-75; Daniel Babut, Plutarque etle Stoicisme (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1969), 108-15. 
But this is taken to an extreme in Lisette Goessler, “PlutarchsGedanken iiber die Ehe” (Ph.D. diss., 
University of Basel, 1962), e.g., 31-32. Michel Foucault, The Care of the Self, History of Sexuality 3 
(New York: Pantheon Books, 1986), 191-277, is right to discuss Plutarch, Amatorius; Achilles Tatius, 
Leucippe and Clitophon 2.35-38; and [Lucian], Amores, as a category of literature in its own right. 
See also Hubert Martin, Jr., “Amatorius (Moralia 748E-771E),” in Plutarch’s Ethical Writings and 
Early Christian Literature, ed. Hans Dieter Betz, SCHNT 4 (Leiden: Brill, 1978), 443-49. 

Vettius Valens’s rrepi y&uou k.t.X. and dXXtog 7tepi v6,uou petit i>7ro8eiYpaTog (second cen¬ 
tury c.e.), in which the author speaks of his subject as 6 7repl ydtpou (bk. 2, chap. 37; 114.22, 
24 Kroll), has nothing to do with the literature under consideration here; the same applies to the 
Fifth chapter of Maximus Astrologus’s rrepi Kaiapxtov (second century c.e. or later), also enti¬ 
tled rrepi ybuou. 

3. See the remarks in Praechter, 69, and the discussion below. 

4. Cf. Michel Foucault, The Use of Pleasure, History of Sexuality 2 (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1985), 150-51. 
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by the Greek city-state (xrbXu;). The effect was cumulative: through marriage a 
man left the freedom of his bachelor days behind and began the settled life of 
a responsible citizen with all its cares and concerns. 

There were, to be sure, various means by which a married man in antiq¬ 
uity could avoid children and thereby alleviate some of the responsibilities of 
married life. These included abortion and exposure, and several forms of 
contraception . 5 But aside from the fact that abortion and exposure were dan¬ 
gerous or otherwise unattractive, and contraceptives unreliable, Stoics and 
Cynics alike ruled out the option of family planning because it was “contrary 
to nature .” 6 Thus Antipater of Tarsus, Ocellus Lucanus, Musonius Rufus, and 
Hierocles the Stoic implicitly condemn all these methods with their insistence 
that the goal of sexual intercourse was the producing of children; and 
Musonius condemns abortion and exposure outright. Hierocles, moreover, 
speaks of a wife being “worn out by pregnancies”; Dio Chrysostom maintains 
in a treatise on household management that “the begetting of children is a 
work of necessity”; and in the Cyme Epistles the birth of a child is referred to 
as “what had to come .” 7 The inevitability of having and raising children is 
emphasized among these authors, finally, by the set phrase “marrying and 


5. In general, see Emiel Eyben, “Family Planning in Graeco-Roman Antiquity,” Ancient 
Society 11/12 (1980-81): 5-82; David Michael Feldman, Birth Control in Jewish Law (New York: 
New York University Press; London: University of London, 1968). On contraception see also 
John T. Noonan, Jr., Contraception: A History of Its Treatment by the Catholic Theologians and 
Canonists, rev. ed. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1965); M. K. Hopkins, “Contracep¬ 
tion in the Roman Empire,” Comparative Studies in Society and History 8 (1965): 124-51; Nor¬ 
man Edwin Himes, Medical History of Contraception (London: Geo. Allen and Unwin; Balti¬ 
more: Williams and Wilkins, 1936; reprint, New York: Gamut, 1963). On abortion see also 
R. Crahay, “Les moralistes anciens et I’avortement,” L’Antiquite Classique io (1941): 9-23; P. A. 
Brunt, Italian Manpower: 225 b.c.-a.d. 14 (Oxford: Clarendon, 1971), 147-48; and J. H. Was- 
zink, “Abtreibung,” in RAC 1 (1950), 55-60. On exposure see also John Boswell, The Kindness of 
Strangers: The Abandonment of Children in Western Europe from Late Antiquity to the Renais¬ 
sance (New York: Pantheon Books, 1988), 53-179; Averil Cameron, “The Exposure of Children 
and Greek Ethics,” Classical Review 46 (1932): 105-14; and W. W. Tarn and G. T. Griffith, Helle¬ 
nistic Civilization, 3rd ed. (London: Edward Arnold, 1959), 100-104 (inscriptional evidence). 

6. See, e.g., Paul Veyne, “La famille et l’amour sous le Haut-Empire romain,” Annales: 
Economies, Societes, Civilisations 33 (1978): 48-49. 

7. Hierocles 63.26 von Arnim (in Stobaeus 5.699.9-10 W.-H.), TETpupcvp Kuorjiopiaic — cf. 
Aline Rousselle, Porneia: On Desire and the Body in Antiquity (New York: Basil Blackwell, 1988), 
34-35, 39; Dio Chrysostom, frag, 9 Cohoon and Crosby (vol. 5 ),t 6 ,utv ytep tikteiv btvdyKpc saflv 
£pyov; Cynic Epistle of Crates 33 (82.20 Malherbe), Strep exppv rjxeiv; on Musonius, see below, pp. 
75-76, 79- 
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having children,” which recurs throughout their discussions , 8 often as a syn¬ 
onym for “marrying .” 9 

Marriage and all that it implied thus spelled responsibility in the eyes of 
both Stoics and Cynics, and it is around this realization that their discussions 
on marriage turn. The basic question they asked was: Should the intelligent, 
informed, morally upright person take on such responsibility? They often 
framed this question in terms of what the wise man would do, since the 
sophos, acting on the basis of a perfectly moral disposition, was seen as the 
model for human behavior. The Stoics based their answer on the belief that 
the universe was governed by a divine principle, and that it was not only in a 
man’s best interests, practically speaking, to conduct his life in harmony with 
this principle, but he was morally obligated to do so. From this they argued in 
favor of marriage by pointing out that various gods patronized marriage, or 
that the Creator, or nature, seen as a divine entity, had decreed that men and 
women should come together in marriage for the purpose of populating and 
repopulating the earth. The real backbone of the Stoic discussions, however, 
was provided by two more complex lines of argumentation. Although often 
used in conjunction with one another, they were nonetheless distinct and, at 
times, even in conflict with each other. 

The first focused on the presumed structure of the universe, or kosmos, 
and the place of marriage within it, this structure reflecting the divine will, 
variously, of nature, reason, the Creator, God, or “the gods.” The kosmos, the 
Stoics contended, consisted of a plurality of city-states, for men were de¬ 
signed by nature to be political beings and their existence — that is, their 
meaningful, civilized, natural existence — required that they organize them¬ 
selves into city-states. These city-states, in turn, consisted of citizens orga¬ 
nized into a plurality of households; and households, finally, had their begin¬ 
nings in the union of men and women in marriage. From this understanding 
of the structure of the kosmos, the Stoics argued that marriage was indispens¬ 
able. Not only did it hold a key position in the divine plan, but more than any 
other element it insured the future of the whole. It was only through marriage 
that succeeding generations of householders could arise, guaranteeing a con- 

8. Praechter, 67, notes that these terms are “readily joined”; see, e.g., Hierocles 55.22 v. A. 
(Stobaeus 4.603.9 W.-H.); Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.67, 68; Diogenes Laertius 6.16; 7.121; cf. 
10.119. 

9. E.g., Musonius, frag. 14.96.3-6 Lutz (76.11-14 Hense). Theon, Progymnasmata 120.30 
Spengel, even uses “having children” as an abbreviation for marrying and having children. 
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tinuous supply of responsible citizens, and thus insuring the future of the 
city-states and of the kosmos. 10 

In origin this line of argumentation draws on Aristotelian thought, a fact 
made clear by the first book of Aristotle’s Politics. Here Aristotle also assumes 
a progression from marriages to households to city-states, insisting that this 
is the work of nature. 11 In advancing this schema he even parts company with 
his teacher Plato, who had characterized the household as a kind of miniature 
city-state. The household, Aristotle stresses, is an entity in its own right; it is 
the step in the natural progression that allows one to see the dependence of 
the city-state on the institution of marriage. 12 In adopting Aristotle’s vision 
of human existence, the Stoics made an important change. Whereas Aristotle 
had understood nature as that which prompted a thing to realize its full, in¬ 
herent potential, the Stoics identified nature as a divine principle. As A. A. 
Long explains: 

Aristotle does not conceive nature as a rational agent; nature for him is that 
factor within each individual organism which accounts for its efforts to per¬ 
fect itself. Though Aristotle sometimes speaks of nature as “divine” he can¬ 
not in his mature system identify God and nature, since God is not “in the 
world.” . . . The Stoics, by setting Nature/God within the world, have united 
under a single principle functions which Aristotle kept apart. Stoic Nature 


10. See Hense, “Zu Antipatros,” 299, and the discussion below. 

11. Aristotle, Politics 1.1252a 17-12538 39; cf. Nicomachean Ethics 8.1162a 16-19; and Alius 
Didymus in Stobaeus 2.147.26-150.13 W.-H., translated in David Balch, “Household Codes,” in 
Greco-Roman Literature and the New Testament: Selected Forms and Genres, ed. David E. 
Aune, SBLSBS 21 (Atlanta: Scholars, 1988), 41-44. See also R. G. Mulgan, Aristotle's Political 
Theory: An Introduction for Students of Political Theory (Oxford: Clarendon, 1977), 18-25, 30- 
38, 140-41; Manfred Riedel, Metaphysik und Metapolitik: Studien zu Aristoteles und zur 
politischen Sprache der neuzeitlichen Philosophic (Frankfurt: Suhrkamp, 1975), 73-80; and Elis¬ 
abeth Schiissler Fiorenza, Bread Not Stone: The Challenge of Feminist Biblical Interpretation 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1984), 73: “Aristotle, in contrast to the Sophists, stressed that the patri¬ 
archal relationships in household and city ... are based not on social convention but on ‘na¬ 
ture.’ He therefore insisted that the discussion of political ethics and household management 
begin with marriage.” 

12. Aristotle, Politics 1.1252a 7-16; 2.1260b 361261a 29. See Gunther Bien, Die Grundlegung 
der politischen Philosophic bei Aristoteles, 3rd ed. (Freiburg and Munich: Karl Alber, 1985), 303-13; 
Erwin R. Goodenough, The Politics of Philo judaeus: Practice and Theory (New Haven: Yale Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1938), 49 n. 28; and Mulgan, 21: “[Aristotle] gives especial emphasis to the natural¬ 
ness of the household as if this were the most solid part of the argument.” 
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resembles the Aristotelian Prime Mover in being a rational agent which is the 

ultimate cause of all things. 13 

The upshot of this Stoic innovation was that it put a moral edge on Aristotle’s 
schema. The Stoics could now set the city-state in a divine kosmos and argue 
that marriages, households, and city-states not only came about naturally, 
but in fact ought to come about. 14 As for marriage in particular, they main¬ 
tained that any man who respected the divine will would count it as his moral 
duty to marry and have children. 

The second major line of argumentation used by the Stoics was more in¬ 
digenous to their own school of philosophy, deriving from their work in sys¬ 
tematic ethics. For this reason it was also more cosmopolitan, for instead of 
envisioning the kosmos primarily as a collection of individual city-states, it 
stressed that the kosmos itself was a grand city-state or “cosmopolis.” 15 This 
difference in emphasis meant that the actions of an individual were assigned 
ethical value first in terms of their impact directly on the whole rather than 
through the intermediary of the city-state. The starting point for this second 
line of argumentation was the Stoics’ assumption that virtue (6tperf|) was the 
sole requisite for happiness and well-being (euSaipovia), and that a person 
progressed toward virtue through the continual practice of actions that were 
“in accordance with nature,” which they termed “fitting” (KaGfjKOv) actions. 
These, they reasoned, brought one’s disposition into harmony with virtue 
and also provided natural advantages in the quest for virtue. Actions that 


13. A. A, Long, Hellenistic Philosophy: Stoics, Epicureans, Sceptics, 2nd ed. (Berkeley: Univer¬ 
sity of California Press, 1986), 151-52. See also F. H. Sandbach, Aristotle and the Stoics, Cambridge 
Philological Society, suppl. 10 (Cambridge: Cambridge Philological Society, 1985), 38-40; and 
Maximilian Forschner, Die stoische Ethik: Uber den Zusammenhang von Natur-, Sprach- und 
Moralphilosophie im altstoischen System (Stuttgart: Klett-Colta, 1981), 17-24. 

14. Regarding the absence of this moral edge in Aristotle himself, see D. W. Hamlyn, A His¬ 
tory of Western Philosophy (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1987),74: “On certain conceptions 
of morality there is little about morality in what Aristotle has to say. He is simply clear that there 
is such a thing as the good life in some sense of those words and that a man is thought cbbai.utov, 
happy, to the extent that he attains it.” 

15. On the Stoic idea oikeiosis, which denoted the natural affinity between human beings in 
this world community, see S. G. Pembroke, “Oikeiosis,” in Problems in Stoicism, ed. A. A. Long 
(London: University of London Press, Athlone Press, 1971), 114-49; Margherita Isnardi Parente, 
“lerocle Stoico: Oikeiosis e doveri social),” in ANRW 246.3 (1989), 2201-26; and Troels Engberg- 
Pedersen, The Stoic Theory of Oikeiosis: Moral Development and Social Interaction in Early Stoic 
Philosophy, Studies in Hellenistic Civilization 2 (Aarhus: Aarhus University Press, 1991). 
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were contrary to nature, on the other hand, were either directly in opposition 
to virtue or resulted in natural disadvantages, and so were to be avoided. Be¬ 
yond this basic dichotomy the Stoics also reasoned that many actions classi¬ 
fied as fitting could be disadvantageous if performed under adverse circum¬ 
stances. These, which in themselves were morally neither good nor bad, they 
further classified as “intermediate” (peoov) actions. 16 ft is into this subcate¬ 
gory, ultimately, that marrying falls, with the consequence that Stoics could 
argue that marriage, being in accordance with nature, was incumbent upon a 
man unless special circumstances stood in his way. 

These, then, were the two basic lines of argumentation employed by the 
Stoics in their discussions of marriage. What they make clear is that Stoics 
evaluated marriage as an important component in a larger system of moral¬ 
ity. The act of marrying was a sign of allegiance to a higher metaphysical or¬ 
der; it was the equivalent of acquiescing to the divine will. We may gain some 
insight into why they took such a stalwart position if we now inquire into the 
historical impetus that gave rise to their discussions, for in fact the Stoic mar¬ 
riage discussions reflect one of the great issues that faced intellectuals in the 
Hellenistic period, namely, whether the Greek city-state could continue as the 
social, economic, and political center of a person’s life. 

From the time of Alexander the Great’s conquests near the end of the 
fourth century, the Greek city-state lost ground as an important political 
unit. It was obliged to accept an ever diminishing role in the minds of its citi¬ 
zens due to the attention now focused on the successive empires of Alexander, 
his generals, and finally Rome. The gradual disappearance of local autono¬ 
mous rule from the political map of Greece, and the tendency toward cosmo¬ 
politan thinking, whereby a man considered himself a citizen of the world 
rather than of any one city-state, were both the cause and the end of this de¬ 
velopment. As a consequence, many intellectuals of the time feared that citi¬ 
zens would find participation in local politics and the responsibility associ¬ 
ated with establishing a household and raising future generations of citizens 
increasingly unattractive, abandoning their loyalty to the city-states alto¬ 
gether. 17 Several even maintained that the new cosmopolitan spirit proved 

16. On these aspects of Stoic ethics see Long, 179,187,189-205, 213-16; and I. G. Kidd, “Stoic 
Intermediates and the End for Man,” in Problems in Stoicism, 150-72. 

17. See Pomeroy, 120; Otto Kiefer, Sexual Life in Ancient Rome (London: George Routledge 
and Sons, 1938), 35; Paul Veyne, “The Roman Empire,” in A History of Private Life, vol. 1, From 
Pagan Rome to Byzantium, ed. Paul Veyne (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, Belknap Press, 
1987), 38; Gustave Glotz, The Greek City and Its Institutions (New York: Knopf, 1951; reprint, Ann 
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the underlying cause of the depopulation of the Greek city-states. 18 As proof 
they pointed to the fact that authorities in some areas had found it necessary 
to pass measures requiring citizens to marry and have children under penalty 
of law. 19 

It is in this traditionalist reaction to the changing social and political cli- 


Arbor: University Microfilms, 1965), 295-96 (cited by Richard J. Devine, “Holy Virginity: A 
Study of the New Testament Teaching on Virginity and Celibacy” [Ph.D. diss., University of 
Fribourg, 1964], 70); Yarbrough, 36-37, 41-46, 60; Max Pohlenz, Freedom in Greek Life and 
Thought The History of an Ideal (Dordrecht: D. Rcidel; New York: Humanities, 1966), 116-19; 
Eduard Zeller, Die Philosophic der Griechen in ihrergeschichtlichen Entwicklung, 5th ed. (Leipzig: 
Fues [O. R. Reisland], 1922/23), 3.1.1-22, 283-92; Long, 3-4; Emile Brbhier, Chrysippe (Paris: Felix 
Alcan, 1910), 262-70; Tomas Hagg, The Novel in Antiquity (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1983), 88-90, who traces this development through epic, tragedy, and the novel; Phi 
Csillag, The Augustan Laws on Family Relations (Budapest: Akaddmiai Kiado, 1976), 39-40; and 
Wayne A. Meeks, The Moral World of the First Christians , Library of Early Christianity (Phila¬ 
delphia: Westminster, 1986), 26-31. 

18. Even though there is little evidence that such depopulation was ever widespread. The 
most famous example is perhaps Polybius 36.17. On this passage see Praechter, 84-86. See also 
L. P. Wilkinson, Classical Attitudes to Modern Issues: Population and Family Planning, Women's 
Liberation, Nudism in Deed and Word, Flornosexuality (London: William Timber, 1978), 22; Mar¬ 
tin P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion, 2nd ed., Handbuch der Altertums- 
wissenschaft 5/2 (Munich: C. H. Beck, 1961), 2:310-11; Pierre Salmon, Population et depopulation 
dans VEmpire romain. Collection Latomusi37 (Brussels: Latomus, 1974); Vatin, 228-40; Tarn and 
Griffith, 100-104; Brunt, esp. 131-55; and Cameron, 113. 

19. On the marriage laws enacted by Augustus Caesar, the Lex lulia de adulteriis and the Lex 
lulia de maritandis ordinibus (18 b.c.e.), and the Lex Papia Poppaea (9 c.E.), see Csillag, 24-25; 
Brunt, 558-66; James A. Field, Jr., “The Purpose of the Lex lulia et Papia Poppaea ,” Classical Jour¬ 
nal 40 (1944/45): 398-416; Michel Humbert, Le remariage it Rome: Etude d'histoire juridique et 
sociale, Universita di Roma: Pubblicazioni dell’ Istituto di diritto Romano e dei diritti dell’ 
oriente mediterraneo 44 (Milan: A. Giuffre, 1972), 138-80; Leo Ferrero Raditsa, “Augustus’ Legis¬ 
lation concerning Marriage, Procreation, Love Affairs and Adultery,” in ANRW 2.13 (1980), 278- 
339; Richard I. Frank, “Augustus’ Legislation on Marriage and Children,” California Studies in 
Classical Antiquity 8 (1975): 41-52; Max Kaser, Das romische Primtrecht, vol. 1, Das altromische, 
das vorklassische und klassische Recht, 2nd ed., Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, 
Rechtsgeschichte des Aitertums 10,3.3.1 (Munich: C. H. Beck, 1971), 318-21, cf. 328-29; Diana E. E. 
Kleiner, “The Great Friezes of the Ara Pacis Angustae: Greek Sources, Roman Derivatives, and 
Augustan Social Policy,” Melanges de I’Fcole Franfaise de Rome: Antiquitipo (1978): 772-76, 778- 
81; and J. P. V. D. Balsdon, Life and Leisure in Ancient Rome (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1969), 82- 
90. On the precursors of Augustus’s marriage laws, see Field, 404-5; Cicero, Laws 3.3.7 (cf. Pro 
Marcello 23, and Pro Caelio 18.42); Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquities 2.15 and 
9.22.2; Plutarch, Vitae 129D-E (Camilhts); 451B-C (Lysander); Gellius, Attic Nights 1.6.1-2; 
Suetonius, Augustus 89; and Dio Cassius, Roman Llistory 56.6.4. 
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mate of the Hellenistic world that the Stoic marriage discussions have their 
place. 20 Given the various social responsibilities that marriage implied in the 
ancient world, the Stoics’ support of marriage was the equivalent of promot¬ 
ing active involvement in the life of the city-state. This is evident particularly 
in their insistence that marriage was linked via the household to the city- 
state, and that the kosmos, that entity for which all actions are ultimately per¬ 
formed, was no less than the sum total of all city-states. 21 What was really at 
stake in their “marriage discussions,” in other words, was not marriage per se, 
but the promotion of a traditional view of human society. 22 In posing the 

20. Similarly, Adolf Bonhoffer, Die Ethtk ties Stoikers Epicter (Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke, 
1894; reprint, Stuttgart-Bad Connstalt: Friedrich Frommann, 1968), 87, describes the high value 
the Stoics placed on marriage as part of their “conservative perspective” on the communal na¬ 
ture of human beings. See also Brent. D. Shaw, “The Divine Economy: Stoicism as Ideology,” 
Latomus 44 (1985): 16-54; Long, 3; and the older treatment in Andre Baudrillart, Moeurs 
pmennes, moeurs crMennes, vol. 1, La famille dans I’antiquiti paienne et aux premiers sidcles clu 
christianisme (Paris: Bloud et Gay, 1929), 63-70. 

21. Cf. Meeks, Moral World, 61: “It seems to 11s in retrospect that the fundamental issue of 
the [Hellenistic] times must have been how the humane values achieved in the classical polis 
and the Roman Republic could be made effective in the vastly enlarged and transformed politi¬ 
cal and social world of the empire”; and Lacey, 9. On the importance of the city-state in Stoic 
ethical theory, see Max Pohlenz, Die Stoa: Geschichte einer geistigen Bewegung, 2nd ed. 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1959), 1:139-40, 165-66; Zeller, 3.1.300-302; Arnold 
Ehrhardt, Politische Metaphysik von Solon bis Augustin, vol. 1, Die Gottesstadt der Griechen und 
Rorner (Tubingen: Mohr, 1959), 180-85; and Eleuterio Elorduy, Die Sozialphilosophie der Stoa, 
Philologus, suppl. 28/3 (Leipzig: Dieterich, 1936), 135-39. Cf. Arthur W. H. Adkins, Md0 and Re¬ 
sponsibility: A Study in Greek Values (Oxford: Oxford University Press, i960), 197, 226-32,348-51. 

22. These discussions are thus correctly understood as “propaganda” for a larger apologetic 
— see Emiel Eyben, “De latere Stoa over het huwelijk,” Hermeneus: Tijdschrift voor antieke 
Cultuurso (1978): 21; cf. Johannes Stelzenberger, Die Beziehungen der friihchristlichen Sittenlehre 
zur Ethik der Stoa (Munich: Max Hueber, 1933), 440-41 and n. 7; and Holger Thesleff, An Intro¬ 
duction to the Pythagorean Writings of the Hellenistic Period, Acta Academiae Aboensis, 
Humaniora 24/3 (Abo, Finland: Abo Akademi, 1961), 72. The larger apologetic is aptly brought 
out by Hans Jonas’s description of Stoic popular philosophy in the time of the empire: “‘To play 
one’s part’ — that figure of speech on which Stoic ethics dwells so much — unwittingly reveals 
the fictitious element in the construction.... In the phrase of playing one’s part there is a bra¬ 
vado that hides a deeper, if proud, resignation,... To be sure, the strained fervor by which man’s 
integration in the whole was maintained, through his alleged affinity to it, was the means of re¬ 
serving the dignity of man and thereby of saving a sanction for a positive morality. This fervor, 
succeeding that which had formerly been inspired by the ideal of civic virtue, represented a he¬ 
roic attempt on the part of intellectuals to carry over the life-sustaining force of that ideal into 
fundamentally changed conditions. But the new atomized masses of the Empire, who had never 
shared in that noble tradition of arete, might react very differently to a situation in which they 
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question of whether a man should take on the responsibilities of marriage, 
the Stoics were actually asking a much more profound question: Should a 
man affirm the traditional Greek understanding of human society and conse¬ 
quently become involved in the life of his city-state, beginning with marriage, 
procreation, and the establishment of a household? 23 

Turning now to the Cynic side of the marriage debate, we observe that 
while the Stoics met this question with an affirmative response, the Cynics 
answered with an abusive no. Theirs, too, was a position fostered by the social 
and political developments of the Hellenistic age, but in contrast to the tradi¬ 
tionalism of the Stoics, the Cynics denied the importance of the Greek city- 
states, promoting instead a radical cosmopolitanism. They held that the so¬ 
cial structures of marriage, household, and city-state had their origin in mere 
human convention, not divine purpose, and in their place they demanded in¬ 
dividualism and self-sufficiency. 24 

At the center of their philosophy was the idea of freedom, both freedom 
for something and freedom from something. It was freedom for the pursuit of 
philosophy, since they believed it was only through living a life guided by phi¬ 
losophy that an individual could achieve the goal of happiness and well¬ 
being. Indeed, many Cynics considered philosophy a full-time profession and 
insisted on devoting all their “free time” (oxoXrj) to it — that is, all the time 
not taken up with providing for the necessities of life. This meant that the 
Cynic idea of freedom necessarily also included freedom from the responsi¬ 
bilities of conventional existence: “from all care about food, clothing, house, 
home, marriage, children, etc.; freedom from all ties which morality, law, 
state, and community life in general may put upon the individual.” 25 For this 
reason they resolutely excluded marriage from their sphere of moral concern. 
Marriage and all that it implied — the duties of husband, father, householder, 


found themselves passively involved: a situation in which the part was insignificant to the 
whole, and the whole alien to the parts” ( The Gnostic Religion, 2nd ed. [Boston: Beacon Press, 
1963], 249). 

23. Veyne, “La famille,” 39, says of the Stoics in die first century c.e., “one no longer forms 
wise men, one confirms and conforms men in their role as good citizens.” Cf. Yarbrough, 41-46. 

24. I. G. Kidd, “Cynics,” in Encyclopedia of Philosophy, ed. Paul Edwards, vol. 2 (1967), 284- 
85; cf. Zeller, 2.1.324-26; 3.1.306-7. 

25. Ragnar Hoistad, “Cynic Hero and Cynic King: Studies in the Cynic Conception of 
Man” (inaugural diss., University of Uppsala, 1948), 15. See also Rudolf Helm, “Kynismus,” in 
PW 12.1 [half-vol. 23] (1924), 10-12, although he does not adequately distinguish between 
Epictetus and the Cynics. 
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and citizen — represented for the Cynics a burden of responsibility that in¬ 
volved them in a vision of the world for which they had no sympathy, and re¬ 
duced the time available to them for the practice of their true profession, the 
philosophical life. 

In sum, the Stoic-Cynic marriage debate was essentially a forum for de¬ 
fining an individual's allegiances to a higher cause. It pitted Stoic dedication 
to traditional Greek life in the city-state against the Cynic calling to the philo¬ 
sophical life. One could even say that marriage became the central issue in 
this debate unwittingly, due to the claims it made on an individual regarding 
one of these two causes, for no participant in the debate ever evaluates mar¬ 
riage solely on its own merits. 26 

Having now defined the basic issues of the Stoic-Cynic marriage debate, 
let us proceed to a chronological examination of the evidence from antiquity. 
The first period we will treat stretches from the mid-fifth century to the be¬ 
ginning of the third century b.c.e. This will bring us up to the start of the 
marriage debate, affording us glimpses of several antecedents. 


The Fifth to the Third Century b.c.e. 

Anaxagoras, Antiphon, Democritus 

The first examples we have of the conflict that lies at the heart of the Stoic- 
Cynic marriage debate come from the middle of the fifth century b.c.e. If we 
can believe the later accounts, it is at this time that the philosopher 
Anaxagoras (ca. 500-ca. 428) gave up his patrimony — and with it presum¬ 
ably his marriage — and abandoned all concern for his city-state in order to 
devote his energies to the study of physical theory. 27 As Plutarch describes it, 
he chose the life of a theoretical philosopher over that of a man active in the 


26. Musonius’s eulogy of marriage in frag. 13A, What Is the Chief Aspect of Marriage? is of¬ 
ten misunderstood in this respect. Its proper context., as frag. 13B and the similar discussions in 
Antipater and Hierocles indicate, is the Stoic understanding of marriage as a natural advantage 
for the wise man in his effort to live in accord with nature. Kurt DeiBner, Das Idealbild des 
stoischen Weisen: Rede anlafilich der Reichsgrundttngsfeier der Universilat Greifswald am 18. 
Jamtar 1930, Greifswalder Universitatsreden 24 (Greifswald: L. Bamberg, 1930), 10-11, is quite 
correct in seeing this “deepest and most noble appraisal of marriage” as stemming from the 
Stoics’ sense of duty toward the kosmos. 

27. Diogenes Laertius 2.7. 
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affairs of his city-state. 28 Similarly two other philosophers in this early period 
criticize the constraints of married life. Antiphon of Athens, an early fifth- 
century sophist, complains of the manifold burdens brought on by a wife and 
children in his treatise On Harmony, and the atomist Democritus (b. ca. 470) 
advises against having children due to the trouble of providing for them. 29 
Later reports have it that Democritus, like Anaxagoras, abandoned both pri¬ 
vate and public responsibilities in order to pursue philosophy. 30 


Xenophon 

Anaxagoras, Antiphon, and Democritus are examples of an attitude that 
Cynic authors would later espouse. A very different viewpoint is presented in 
the first half of the fourth century by the philosopher and statesman 
Xenophon (ca. 430-ca. 354). In his treatise Household Management, in a dia¬ 
logue between Socrates and the successful, if somewhat childlike, house¬ 
holder Ischomachus, Xenophon outlines the purpose of marriage, the in¬ 
struction of one's wife, and the proper division of labor within the 
household. 31 Far from being a burdensome and time-consuming responsibil¬ 
ity, marriage is depicted here as that which affords Ischomachus his life of lei¬ 
sure. Because he has a wife adept at household management, he is able to “en- 

28. Plutarch, Vitae 162B-D (Pericles), Oewpiymcou <|>iXoa<$<J)oi) piog versus ttoAitikoO. For a 
popular treatment of the idea of philosophical retirement among the Greeks, see Andre-Jean 
Festugiere, Personal Religion among the Greeks, Sather Classical Lectures 26 (Berkeley: Univer¬ 
sity of California Press, 1954; reprint, Westport, Conn.: Greenwood, 1984), 53-67. 

29. Antiphon, frag. 49 (87 B49 Diels and Kranz); Democritus, frags. 275-76 (68 B275-6 D.- 
K.) and 170 (68 A170 D.-K.). On these authors see W. K. C. Guthrie, A History of Greek Philoso¬ 
phy, voi. 3, The Fifth-Century Enlightenment (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1969), 
287-89. 

30. Cicero, Tusculan Disputations 5.39.115; Horace, Epistle 1.12.12; Philo, De vita 
contemplativa 14. See also the story of the philosopher Epaminondas (late fifth century-362 
b.c.e.), who forgoes marriage for philosophy and the single life due to poverty: Plutarch, Vitae 
279E-F (Pelopidas); cf. Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.78. Stobaeus preserves a tradition in which 
Epaminondas is questioned on the advantage of not marrying and having children. He re¬ 
sponds, “Not hesitating to die for the fatherland” (4.520.19-22 W.-H.). Foucault, Care of the Self, 
156, speaks of the “incompatibility between the goal of philosophy (the care of one’s own soul, 
the mastery of one’s passion, the search for peace of mind) and what was traditionally described 
as the agitation and troubles of married life," as being a perennial problem in Greek philosophy. 

31. Xenophon, Oeconomicus 7.4-9.19. See the discussion in Foucault, The Use of Pleasure, 
152-65. 
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joy free time” (oxoAddjeiv), 32 which he spends in the pursuit of activities out¬ 
side the home,such as civic affairs and philosophy. It is this attitude toward a 
wife and household that most Stoics would promote, evincing a similar inter¬ 
est in the details of establishing and managing households. 33 


Early Cynics 

About the time of Xenophon’s Household Management, we find evidence for 
the first Cynic positions on marriage, although in this early period there is no 
consensus. The reputed founder of the movement, Antisthenes (ca. 445-ca. 
360), argued in favor of marriage, citing the need for men to procreate. 34 This 
is similar to one of the arguments used in the later Stoic discussions, and it 
may be that the contents of Antisthenes’ treatise On Procreation, or on Mar¬ 
riage, of which only the title survives, resembled these. In support of this con¬ 
jecture, his treatise on household management, also lost,seems to indicate his 
concern for the efficient operation of the business end of marriage. 35 

A position close to that taken by the later Cynics was championed by 


32. Xenophon, Oeconomiais 7.1. 

33. Some Stoics even show familiarity with Xenophon’s dialogue, directly or otherwise — 
see Antipater (app. A), lines 44-58; Praechter, 122 11. 2 (regarding Hierocles and Musonius). In 
the first century b.c.e. Xenophon’s Oeconomiais was translated into Latin by Cicero (De ofpciis 
2.24.87). On the relation between the HEpi ydt.uou literature and the oiKOVopiKdc; literature, see 
Albrecht Dihle, “Ethik,” in RAC6 (1966), 657; Peter Fiedler, “Haustafel,” in RAC 13 (1986), 1067; 
Friedrich Wilhelm, "Die Oeconomica der Neopythagoreer Bryson, Kallikratidas, Periktione, 
Phintys,” Rh. Mus. 70 (1915): 162-64, cf. 182, 222; and Klaus Thraede, “Arger mit der Freiheit,” in 
"Freunde in Christus werden . . . ed. Gerta Scharffenort and Klaus Thraede (Gelnhausen: 
Burckhardthaus, 1977), 67, cf. 63. The best survey and discussion of the oiicovo.uiKOi; literature is 
now Ernst Dassmann and Georg Schoilgen, “Haus II (Hausgemeinschaft),” in RAC 13 (1986), 
801-906. Although the authors intend to be comprehensive (816), they overlook certain texts. 
The most obvious omission is [Aristotle] Oeconomica 3; for others, see the discussion below. On 
the history of the topos rrepf oiKovopicn;, see also David L. Balch, Let Wives Be Submissive: The 
Domestic Code in I Peter, SBLMS 26 (Chico, Calif.: Scholars, 1981), 23-62. 

34. Diogenes Laertius 6.11. See the discussion in J. M. Rist, Stoic Philosophy (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1969), 56-57. 

35. Diogenes Laertius 6.16,7T£pl TtcuboTtoitctc; I) irepi ydpot), and Ttepl vteric; oiKovopncdc;. The 
latter, rather odd name is evidently not to be separated into nept vncric (On Victory) and 
oitcovopiKOi; (Household Management) — see Fernanda Decleva Caizzi, ed., Antisthenis 
Fragmenta, Testi e Documenti per lo Studio dell’ Antichiti 13 (Milan: Istituto Editoriale 
Cisalpino, 1966), 81. 
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Antisthenes’ contemporary and the movement’s most colorful figure, Dioge¬ 
nes of Sinope (ca. 400-ca. 325). Diogenes rejected the duties of a citizen and 
took a stand against conventional marriage, offering two alternatives. He sug¬ 
gested that men take joint responsibility over several women and their chil¬ 
dren, and define marriage simply as intercourse between the “man who per¬ 
suades” and the “woman who is persuaded”; 36 he also appears to have 
advocated the practice of masturbation in place of all forms of sexuality that 
demanded a partner, 37 being accredited with the remark that sexual love is 
“an activity of those who have time to waste” (t6v gptora cTxoXaCbvTwv 
aaxoXiav). 38 Finally, a third Cynic of this period, Diogenes’ disciple Crates 
(ca. 365-ca. 285), may have stood somewhere between Antisthenes and Dioge¬ 
nes on the marriage issue, at least in his personal life. While he married, it was 
no marriage in the conventional sense, for though he raised a daughter, he 
seems to have neither founded a household nor carried out the duties of a cit¬ 
izen, from which, as a foreigner, he was excluded in any case. 39 


The Academy, the Peripatetics, and Epicurus 

Neither Plato (ca. 429-347) nor his student Aristotle (384-322) seems to have 
given much credence to the notion of an inevitable conflict between the du¬ 
ties of a married man and the call of a philosopher, although Plato does de¬ 
mand that the philosopher-guardians of his ideal state hold their wives in 
common, as Diogenes would also suggest. 40 Both do, however, recognize the 
necessity of marriage for the prosperity of the city-state. 41 Further, Aristotle 


36. Diogenes Laertius 6.72. 

37. See Zeller, 2.1.322-23. 

38. Diogenes Laertius 6.51. See also Rist, 59-61; cf. Diogenes Laertius 6.54. It may be noted 
here that no Cynic or Stoic author advocating celibacy explicitly demanded abstinence from 
sexual activity. 

39. See Rist, 61-62. 

40. E.g,, Plato, Republic 5.449A-65C. See Mulgan, 38; Susan Moller Okin, Women in Western 
Political Thought (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1979), 31-45; and cf. Phaedo 66B; 
Theaetetus 172C-76A. On Aristotle see Adkins, 347; on Plato’s teacher Socrates, see Zeller, 2.1.166- 
71 - 

41. On Plato see, e.g., Republic 5.460 A, 461A-C; W. K. C. Guthrie, A History of Greek Philos¬ 
ophy, vol. 5, The Later Plato and the Academy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1978), 
354-56. On Aristotle see, e.g., Politica 7.1334b 29-13368 2; see also Arius in Stobaeus 2.152.18-22 
W.-H. 
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and another of Plato’s students, Xenocrates, who headed the Academy from 
339 to 314, wrote on household management, 42 and Aristotle seems to have 
addressed several related topics in other tractates as well. 43 

The situation changes significantly with two of Aristotle’s students, 
Theophrastus (ca. 370-285) and his contemporary Dicaearchus, who champi¬ 
oned the “theoretical” and the “practical” life, respectively. 44 In these authors we 
are already able to make out the basic polarities that characterized the later Stoic- 
Cynic debate. 45 Similar to the later Cynic position, Theophrastus held that mar¬ 
ried life and philosophy were incompatible due to the cares and responsibilities 
imposed on a married man by his wife. He also criticized the notions that a wife 
was the best of all helpers and companions, and that marriage was necessitated 
by the need to raise children. 46 In sharp contrast to this, and anticipating later 

42. Aristotle, Politica 2.1253b i-i26ob 24; Diogenes Laertius 4.12. [Aristotle] Oeconomica 1, 
the anonymous work of ail early Peripatetic, is also devoted to household management; on its 
date, authorship, and relationship to Xenophon, Oeconomicus, see Dassmann and Schollgen, 
818. These authors (816 17) maintain that philosophical reflection on household management 
begins with Plato’s teacher Socrates (citing Xenophon, Memorabilia 1.2.48, 64; 4.1.2); yet Hesiod 
should also be seen as a candidate (see Works and Days 373 -78,397-413, 695-705). The creation of 
a technical vocabulary may begin with Aristotle ( Politico 1.1253b 8-11). 

43. i.e,, in his rep! onpPitoaEior; &v8p6<; Kal yuvatKdg, his vd.uot &v8p6q teal yap£Tri<;, and his 
UTrep toO ph ysvvav. On these see Fritz Wehrli, ed., Die Schule des Aristoteles: Texte und 
Kommentar, vol. 4, Demetrios von Phaleron, 2nd ed. (Basel and Stuttgart: Schwabe, 1968), 60. Cf. 
the discussion in Praechter, 121-31. Saint Jerome held that Aristotle also wrote a book entitled On 
Marriage (Adverstis Jovinianum 1.49, “scripserunt Aristoteles et Plutarchus et noster Seneca de 
matrimonio libros”). Bickel, 106-28, thinks Jerome refers to Aristode’s nept au,u(3iu>0£W<; &v 5 p 6 <; 
Kai yovaiKdc;, known to him from a Neoplatonic collection of Aristotle’s writings by Porphyrus, 
but this is speculation. 

44. See Cicero, Ad Atticum 2.16.3; De fmibus 5.4.11; Zeller, 2.2.858-59, 862-64, 891-93; and 
Alberto Grilli, II problema della vita contemplativa nel mondo greco-romano , Filologia e 
Letterature Classiche 1 (Milan and Rome: Fratelli Bocca, 1953), 125-33. 

45. Praechter, 129-31, and Konrad Graf Preysing, “Ehezweck und zweite Ehe bei 
Athenagoras,” TQ 110 (1929): 93-94, think Theophrastus may have been writing against Zeno or 
another early Stoic, but this is conjecture. 

46. Our source for this information is his work On Marrying, from which Saint Jerome 
preserves an excerpt: Adverstis Jovinianum 1.47 (PL 23:289-90); Jerome’s knowledge of diis trac¬ 
tate may go back to a translation or partial translation made by Seneca; see Marion Lausberg, 
Untersuchungen zu Senecas Fragmenten, Untersuchungen zur antiken Literatur und Geschichte 
7 (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1970), 1 n. 2; Winfried Trillitzsch, “Hieronymus und Seneca,” 
Mittellateinisches Jahrbuch 2 (1965): 43-44; and H. B. Gottschalk, “Aristotelian Philosophy in the 
Roman World from the Time of Cicero to the End of the Second Century a.d.,” in ANRW 2.36.2 
(1987), 1140-41 n. 297. Bickel questions whether the original name was De nuptiis. He suggests, 
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Stoic discussions, Dicaearchus is reported to have argued that marriage was 
properly understood as one of the philosopher's true tasks in life. 47 

Whether Demetrius of Phaleron, a Peripatetic philosopher, statesman, 
and close associate of Theophrastus, supported the latter’s views about mar¬ 
riage in his treatise On Marriage is not known, as only its title survives. 48 
Concerning yet another contemporary, however, we are better informed. Ac¬ 
cording to two late sources, the philosopher Epicurus (341-270) held a posi- 

rather, that Jerome’s excerpt was part of a book entitled rrepl pt'wv (On Lifestyles), for three rea¬ 
sons: the list of Theophrastus’s works in Diogenes Laertius 5.42-50 does not contain a rrepl 
yd.uou, but itdoes contain three volumes entitled rrepl ( 3 twv (5.42); Philon of Larissa (160/159-ca. 
80) demonstrates that ei yainyreov tic aotjxi is a topic handled by tractates entitled rrepl plwv 
(Stobaeus 2.41.7-11 W.-H.); and the Academic Eudoros of Alexandria (fl. ca. 25 b.c.e.) names 6 
rrepi yctpoti [Xdyot;] as part of 6 rrepl pitov X6yo<; (Stobaeus 2.44.26-45.1, 6 W.-H.). See Bickel, 
214-15; Robert Philippson, “Hierokles der Stoiker,” Rh. Mus., n.s., 82 (1933): no, who sees influ¬ 
ence of the Middle Stoa on Eudoros. On the Theophrastus excerpt in Jerome generally, see 
Bickel, 129-220; Zeller, 2.2.858-59, 862-64; Stelzenberger, 432-33 n. 122; and Ralph Hanna and 
Traugott Lawler, eds., Jankyn's Book ofWikked Wyves, vol. 1, The Primary Texts (Athens: Univer¬ 
sity of Georgia Press, 1997), 8-16. 

47. Dicaearchus, frag. 31 Wehrli: “Nor does it seem to Dicaearchus that these things behove 
wise men, for [he contends] neither did the ancients philosophize with mere discourse. Rather, 
back then wisdom was in fact devotion to good works, but in time it became an art of popular dis¬ 
courses. Thus at present, the one who engages persuasively in dialectic is thought to be a great phi¬ 
losopher, whereas in ancient times the good man alone was a philosopher, even if he could not 
craft celebrated and crowd pleasing sayings. For these men did not investigate whether in fact one 
should practice politics or how, rather they practiced politics well — nor if one had to marry, 
rather, having married in the manner that one should marry, they shared a common life with their 
wives. These things, he says, are works of men and pursuits of wise men, but these clever sayings 
are a tiresome matter.” This is Codex Vaticanus 435, which is attributed to “the Roman Sayings of 
Plutarch or Caecilius [first century b.c.e.]”; see Hans von Arnim, “Ineditum Vaticanum,” Hermes 
27 (1892), 120, lines 13-14. Cf. Plutarch, Moralia 797D (Anseni respublica gerenda sit), and Epictetus, 
Discourses 3.21.4-6. My suspicion is that it is a Stoic presentation of Dicaearchus. 

48. Diogenes Laertius 5.81. Menander, the acclaimed poet of New Comedy, student of 
Theophrastus and friend of Demetrius, may also have been influenced by Theophrastus’s dark 
view of marriage. See T. B. L. Webster, Studies in Menander, 2nd ed., Publications of the Univer¬ 
sity of Manchester 309, Classical Series 7 (Manchester: Manchester University Press, i960), 214- 
17; Webster, An Introduction to Menander (Manchester: University of Manchester Press; New 
York: Barnes and Noble, 1974), 46-48. Stobaeus preserves two sayings from Menander that point 
in this direction: “To have a wife and to be a father of children, Parmenon, entails many cares in 
life” (4.517.12-14 W.-H.; frag. 575 Korte); “To marry, if one would examine the truth, is an evil, 
but a necessary evil” (4.527.5-7 W.-H.; frag. 578 K.). Cf. Menander, Sententiae 141 Jaekel, “For a 
wife is bane and salvation to a household ”On the theme of marriage in New Comedy generally, 
see Ph. E. Legrand, Daos: Tableau de la comedie grccque (Lyon: A. Rey, 1910), 148-84. 
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tion very similar to that ofTheophrastus. Diogenes Laertius, for example, has 
this report: “Nor, again, will the wise man marry and rear a family: so 
Epicurus says in the Problems and in De natura. Occasionally he may marry 
owing to special circumstances (nEpioraoiv) in his life. Some too will turn 
aside from their purpose [by marrying]” 49 


Early Stoics 

What we know of the early Stoics makes it clear that marriage was discussed 
from the inception of this school, and in terms not unlike what we find in the 

49. Diogenes Laertius 10.119, text and trans. R. D. Hicks, Diogenes Laertius: Lives of Eminent 
Philosophers, LCL (London: Wm. Heinemann; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1925), 
2:644-45; “[by marrying]” is my addition. The manuscript reads pf| v teal yapiiaeiv instead of 
,ur]6e teal yapfjaeiv, i.e., “the wise man will indeed marry . . . ,” but given the next sentence, this 
would not change the sense significantly. For a discussion of this text, see Tad Brennan, 
“Epicurus on Sex, Marriage, and Children,” CP91 (1996): 346-52. The other source is Seneca, De 
matrimonio, in Jerome, Adversus Jovinianum 1.48: “Epicurus, the patron of pleasure... says that 
a wise man can seldom marry, because marriage has many drawbacks. And as riches, honors, 
bodily health, and other things which we call indifferent, are neither good nor bad, but stand as 
it were midway, and become good and bad according to the use and issue, so wives stand on the 
border line of good and ill. It is, moreover, a serious matter for a wise man to be in doubt 
whether he is going to marry a good or a bad woman” (trans. W. H. Fremantle, in A Select Li¬ 
brary of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, 2nd set, vol. 6, St. Jerome: 
Letters and Select Works, ed. Philip Schaff and Henry Wace [New York: Christian Literature Co., 
1893; reprint,Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, n.d.], 385). Regarding Epicurus’s views on marriage, see 
Vatin, 32 and n. 1; Wayne A. Meeks, “The Image of the Androgyne: Some Uses of a Symbol in 
Earliest Christianity," HR 13 (1973/74): 173-74; Grilli, 59-84; C. W. Chilton, “Did Epicurus Ap¬ 
prove of Marriage?” Phronesis$ (i960): 71-74; and Carlo Natali, “ Oikonomia in Hellenistic Polit¬ 
ical Thought,” in Justice and Generosity: Studies in Hellenistic Social and Political Philosophy, ed¬ 
ited by Andre Laks and Malcolm Schofield, Proceedings of the Sixth Symposium Hellenisticum 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995), 109-14. See also Vatican Sayings 41 and 58. After 
Epicurus, the Epicureans voice little opinion on marriage. In his critique of non-Epicurean the¬ 
ories of household management, Philodemus of Gadara (ca. uo-ca. 40) questions simply 
whether it is necessary to have a wife (On Household Management col. 2-3,9). Cf. Diogenes of 
Oenoanda 22S Long and Sedley. On Lucretius’s views on marriage, see Martha C. Nussbaum, 
The Therapy of Desire: Theory and Practice in Hellenistic Ethics (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1994), 185-91. Epictetus may have encountered some Epicureans who revived their 
founder’s teachings on marriage; see below, p. 80. On Epicurean communities in this late pe¬ 
riod, see Wayne A. Meeks, The First Urban Christians: The Social World of the Apostle Paul (New 
Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1983), 83-84 (lit.). 
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later Stoic-Cynic debate. Diogenes Laertius tells us that Zeno (335-263), the 
school’s founder, held that the wise man will marry and have children. Signif¬ 
icantly he cites Zeno’s Politics as his source, which suggests that the relation¬ 
ship between marriage and the well-being of the city-state posited by later 
Stoics was part of Zeno’s understanding of marriage as well. 50 After Zeno, his 
student Persaeus and Chrysippus (ca. 280-207), third in line as head of the 
Stoa, wrote about marriage. Whereas only the title of Persaeus’s treatise On 
Marriage survives, 51 our information on Chrysippus is somewhat better. Ac¬ 
cording to Plutarch, Chrysippus always discussed the topics of marriage and 
raising children under the assumption that these activities formed part of a 
larger cosmic order under the sway of a divine principle, which Chrysippus 
described variously as “Good Fortune,” “Zeus,” “Destiny,” “Providence,” or 
“the Common Nature.” 52 Plutarch’s report, moreover, receives support from 
Seneca’s remark that “Chrysippus ridiculously maintains that a wise man 
should marry, that he may not outrage Jupiter Gamelius and Genethlius.” 53 

But to this picture of early Stoic views on marriage we must add one 
more consideration. Citing from Chrysippus’s On Politics and again from 
Zeno’s Politics, Diogenes Laertius reports that both these philosophers also 
advocated the idea of holding wives in common, as had Plato and Diogenes 
of Sinope. 54 This seeming disparity in their teachings on marriage may reflect 
a distinction that Zeno and Chrysippus drew between utopian vision and 
practical reality. 55 It may also point to Cynic influence on their thinking, 
however, for as Diogenes Laertius says elsewhere, Zeno, a onetime follower of 
Crates, wrote his Politics while still a Cynic. 56 

50. Diogenes Laertius 7.121. 

51. Diogenes Laertius 7.36. 

52. Plutarch, Moralia 1035B-C (De Stoicorum repugnantiis). 

53. That is, Zeus in his role as divine patron and guardian of marriage and the human race; 
Seneca, De nuitrimonio, in Jerome, Adversits Jovinianum 1.48, trails. Fremantle, in Schaff and 
Wace, 385. 

54. Diogenes Laertius 7.33,131. 

55. So Pohlenz, Die Stoa, 1:137-39. On the utopian concept of “community of wives” in the 
ethnographic writers, see John Ferguson, Utopias of the Classical World (London: Thomas and 
Hudson, 1975), 19-21. 

56. Diogenes Laertius 7.4. Cf. A. A. Long and D. N. SecLIey, The Hellenistic Philosophers, vol. 
1, Translations of the Principal Sources with Philosophical Commentary (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1987), 435. On Zeno’s view of marriage see also Rist, 65-67; H. C. Baldry, 
“Zeno’s Ideal State,” ]HS 79 (1959): 9-10; and Praechter, 128-29, who suggests that the Cynic Epis¬ 
tle of Diogenes 47 (to Zeno) might reflect Zeno’s position. In this connection we should also note 
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The Second to the First Century b.c.e. 

Antipater of Tarsus and Ocellus Lucanus 

The Stoic-Cynic marriage debate as described in the introduction to this survey 
appears to begin in the second century b.c.e. At least it is not until this period 
that we have texts complete enough to define clearly the respective Stoic and 
Cynic positions on marriage. One of these is the treatise On Marriage by the 
Stoic philosopher Antipater of Tarsus (fl. mid-second century ). 57 In this text 
Antipater begins his discussion with the conviction that men are political beings 
destined by nature and the gods to play a part in a cosmic order composed of 
households and city-states. The institution of marriage, he maintains, serves as 
the foundation of this order, being the source of households and thus city-states. 
From this he concludes that all morally upright youths, in an effort to fulfill their 
obligations to the gods and express their allegiance to the divine plan, will 
consider marriage “among the primary and most necessary actions that are fit¬ 
ting (twv &vayKaioT<iTwv xal irpcorwv Ka0tiK6vTtov).” 58 

Having thus identified marriage as a highly valued “fitting action,” 
Antipater eulogizes its natural benefits. It is superior to all other “friendly af¬ 
fections of life,” for in marriage the partners express their dedication to one 
another by sharing not only possessions and children, and their souls, but 
also their bodies. From this praise Antipater proceeds to criticize those who 

see a wife as a burden, saying this misconception arises from the inability of 
some men to select an appropriate mate — a matter to which he devotes an¬ 
other treatise 59 — and to instruct her in the art of managing a household and 

that Zeno’s student Ariston is said to have held that both Ttarpig and oitcot; were products of civ¬ 
ilization, not nature (Plutarch, Moralia 600E [De exilio]). On Ariston see Rist, 74-77. For 
Chrysippus see Rist, 79: Zeller, 3.1.302-3 n. 6; Diogenes Laertius 7.121; and Plutarch, Moralia 
1033D (De Stoic repug.). On the early Stoics generally, see also Grilli, 89-99. 

57. SVT3.254-57 (Stobaeus 4.507-12 W.-H.); a complete translation with Greek text is pro¬ 
vided in app. A below. For a summary and discussion of this text, see Hermann Cohn, 
“Antipater von Tarsos: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Stoa” (Ph.D. diss., University of Giessen, 
1905), 15-18, 80-83; and Andre-Jean Voelke, Les rapports avec autrui dans la philosophie grecque: 
D'Aristote d Panetius, Bibliotheque d’histoire de la philosophie (Paris: J. Vrin, 1961), 149-52. 

58. Anlipater (app. A), line 14. 

59. Antipater’s trepl yuvaiKbg apujlicboewg in SVF 3.254.3-22 (Stobaeus 4.539.5-540.6 W.- 
H.), Hense has argued that this fragment is actually part of Antipater’s 7tEpi ydijou (Hense, “Z11 
Antipatros,”300-302), a theory made plausible by Nicostratus’s irepi ydiiou, which contains sim¬ 
ilar material (Stobaeus 4.536-39, 593-99 W.-H.). 
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living piously. A wife who is properly chosen and instructed, he asserts, offers 
advantages essential to anyone who “loves the good.” She becomes a help to 
her husband, like a second pair of hands, affording him “leisure time” 
(oxoXri) 60 to pursue philosophy or politics. It is through her diligence in 
household matters that he can give his full attention to these pursuits, re¬ 
maining “undistracted” (& 7 Tepia 7 tccaTOc;) 61 by concerns for the necessities of 
life. 

A text similar to this is On the Nature of the Universe 43b-5i, mistakenly 
ascribed to the Pythagorean Ocellus Lucanus. According to Karl Praechter, its 
provenance is Stoic and it stems from perhaps around 150, making its author 
a contemporary of Antipater. 62 Here we find a view of the kosmos identical to 
Antipater’s, being a system that reflects the divine will and consists of house¬ 
holds and city-states, the foundation of which is marriage. 63 Unlike 
Antipater, however, its author does not argue the case for marrying per se, 
but, assuming marriage, proceeds to show that the married man must carry 
out the divine plan of the kosmos through the proper procreation of children. 
In his words, if a man wishes to protect his ancestral hearth, the altar of his 
city-state, and the altar of God, he is “obligated” (6cJ>eiAei) to replace each per¬ 
son death takes from his household and city-state. 64 

In a manner similar to Antipater, the author then criticizes those who 
have chosen wives badly, either for wealth or status, or wives too old to bear 
children. Stressing again the importance of marriage as a part of the larger 
system, he complains that the disharmony which results from these marriages 
is detrimental to the whole. Households are but the constituent parts, he 
states, and thus “whatever sort of things the parts happen to be, the Whole 
and the Entirety that are composed of such parts are also like this.” 65 


Cynic Epistles 

The next documents we need to consider come from a collection known as 
the Cynic Epistles. These are pseudepigraphic writings attributed to Greek 

60. Antipater (app. A), line 74; cf. lines 79, 83. 

61. Antipater (app. A), line 77. 

62. Praechter, 138-41. A translation and text is provided in app. B below. 

63. See Praechter, 140 n. l, 141. Cf. [Ocellus Lucanus] De legibus. 

64. [Ocellus] (app. B) De universi natura 45; cf. 47. 

65. [Ocellus] (app. B) De universi natura 50-51. 
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philosophers of the classical and early Hellenistic periods, but which scholars 
have assigned to Cynic authors of the late Hellenistic period, situating them 
in the neo-Cynic revival that began in the second or first century b.c.e. 66 The 
particular letters in which we are interested, the Cynic Epistles of Diogenes 21, 
35, 42,44,47 and the Cynic Epistle of Heraclitus 9, have been dated variously by 
scholars between the first century b.c.e. and the second century c.e., without 
the benefit of any true consensus. 67 Thus, while the dates of composition of 
some may extend beyond the first century b.c.e., it will be convenient for us 
to consider them all here rather than divide them up on some basis and treat 
some later. These letters contribute greatly to our understanding of the Stoic- 
Cynic marriage debate since they present a fairly uniform position against 
many of the Stoic teachings. In other words, they give us a glimpse of the 
other side of the debate. 

In the Cynic Epistle of Diogenes 47 the author opens his discussion by flatly 
denying the position emphasized so strongly by Antipater, that a man should 
marry because a wife’s partnership serves to make her husband’s life easier. In 
his opinion a wife and children are a burden that the philosopher should avoid 
by living self-sufficiently and free from “passion,” a term denoting disturbance 
of the soul. The author then challenges the Stoic position that marriage is nec¬ 
essary because it guarantees the future of the human race. To his mind the ma¬ 
jority of people in the world are largely “uninformed as to the true nature of 
things” and therefore no more worth worrying about than the races of various 
insects. 68 In a similar vein, two other letters take issue with Stoic views on the 
purpose of sexual intercourse and the necessity of procreation. Letter 21 tacitly 
denies the Stoic claim that sexual intercourse must be performed solely for the 
sake of procreation, and the author of the Cynic Epistle of Heraclitus 9 suggests 


66. On this revival see Margarethe Billerbeck, Der Kyniker Demetrius: Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der fruhkaiserzeitlichen Popularphilosophie, Philosophia Antiqua 36 (Leiden: Brill, 
1979), esp. 1-11; Marie-Odile Goulet-Caze, “Le cynisme h l’epoque imperiale,” in ANRW 2.36.4 
(1990), 2720-2833. 

67. These texts have been edited and translated in Abraham J. Malherbe, ed., The Cynic 
Epistles, SBLSBS12 (Missoula, Mont.: Scholars, 1977). For a summary of the various theories on 
dating the Cynic Epistles of Diogenes, see Malherbe, 14-17; on the Cynic Epistles of Heraclitus see 
Harold W. Attridge, First-Century Cynicism in the Epistles of Heraclitus, HTS 29 (Missoula, 
Mont.: Scholars, 1976), 12. 

68. On this disdain for “nonphilosophical” persons among the Cynics, see Zeller, 2.1.314-16; 
Abraham J. Malherbe, Paul and the Thessalonians: The Philosophic Tradition of Pastoral Care 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987), 21 and n. 59. 
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that the feared depopulation of the city-states could be halted by simply defin¬ 
ing citizens on the basis of virtue rather than birth. 69 

Still another perspective on marriage is afforded by the Cynic Epistle of 
Diogenes 44. Starting with the assumption, also held by the Stoics, that sexual 
desires are natural and the satisfaction of these desires both natural and nec¬ 
essary, 70 its author argues that sexual relations in general, let alone marriage, 
are too time-consuming for the philosopher in his pursuit of happiness and 
well-being. To solve this dilemma he promotes the practice of masturbation, 
which both conserves a Cynic’s precious free time (oxoArj) and helps him put 
his life in order as a teacher of moderation and endurance. 71 From two other 
letters, the Cynic Epistles of Diogenes 35 and 42, we learn that Cynics consid¬ 
ered masturbation fully in accord with nature, the latter employing a com¬ 
parison between satisfying one’s sexual appetite and satisfying one’s hunger. 72 

If we combine the information of these letters and place it against the 
backdrop of what we know about the Cynics of this period more generally, 73 
the following picture of their position on marriage emerges. First, the Cynics 
rejected the Stoic claim that a man is morally obligated to marry, have chil¬ 
dren, and establish a household, thereby providing a constant supply of citi¬ 
zens for the city-states. This rejection is consistent with the Cynic concept of 
radical cosmopolitanism, and it is grounded in their more basic rejection of 
the notion that “civilized life,” or the life most worth living, is dependent on 
the prosperity of the city-state. 74 Second, in place of the Stoic concept of alle¬ 
giance to this cosmic order, the Cynics proposed a different ideal with a dif¬ 
ferent set of allegiances. They maintained that the true nature of a man was 
best served by a life devoted exclusively to a philosophy that promoted self- 
sufficiency and inner freedom. This, in turn, excluded marriage inasmuch as 

69. Cf. Dio Chrysostom, Oration 34.21-23. 

70. Cf. Zeller, 2.1.321-22; Arthur O. Lovejoy and George Boas, Primitivism and Related Ideas 
in Antiquity (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1935; reprint, New York: Octagon 
Books, 1973), 121. 

71. Cf, Dio Chrysostom, Oration 6. 16-20; Galen, De locis affectis 6 .5 (8.419 Kiihn); and 
Agathias Scholasticus, Greek Anthology 302 (sixth century c.e.). On the Cynic concern for 
oxoXri, see also Cynic Epistle of Anacharsis 5, and Cynic Epistle of Heraclitus 1. 

72. Similarly, Plutarch, Moralia 1044B (De Stoic repug.); Diogenes Laertius 6.46, 69. 

73. On this see Meeks, Moral World, 52-56; and the description of “austere Cynicism” in 
Abraham J. Malherbe, “Self-Definition among Epicureans and Cynics,” in Jewish and Christian 
Self Definition, voj. 3, Self-Definition in the Greco-Roman World, ed. Ben F. Meyer and E. P. 
Sanders (London: SCM Press, 1982), 50-59,195 n. 30. 

74. Cf. Cynic Epistle of Crates 5. 
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marriage introduced responsibilities that encroached on a wise man’s self- 
sufficiency and made demands on his free time. The importance of marrying 
for the Stoic is thus mirrored by the importance of rejecting marriage for the 
Cynic. Indeed, according to the Cynic Epistle of Diogenes 44, shunning sexual 
relations with women (although not sexuality per se) was one of the things 
that distinguished a man from the nonphilosophical people of the world, 
earning him the title “Cynic.” 75 


Arius and Cicero 

From the end of the first century b.c.e. comes an epitome of Stoic ethics com¬ 
piled by Arius Didymus, friend and teacher of Augustus Caesar. 76 Its impor¬ 
tance lies in the fact that it details efforts within Stoicism to apply a systematic 
theory of ethics to the marriage debate. We have already seen some evidence 
of this in Antipater, both in his statement that marriage is the most necessary 
of those actions which are “fitting” and in his discussion of the natural ad¬ 
vantages of married life. Arius’s treatment, however, allows us to see the fuller 
implications of these efforts. 

Arius tells us that Stoics classified marriage as an “indifferent thing” 
(&8i&(j>opov), which is what made marrying a “fitting action” under normal cir¬ 
cumstances. 77 He says further that the wise or “good” man (aTiouSaTog) would 
correctly administer a household, and that the Stoics saw participation in the 
affairs of one’s city-state as a “preferred thing” (TTporiyouiu^vov). 78 This much 
dovetails nicely with the assertions of Antipater and Ocellus that the kosmos is a 
hierarchy of marriages, households, and city-states. But Arius tells us one more 
thing — that the Stoics saw all these activities, including marriage, as ethically 


75. Cynic Epistle of Diogenes 44 (174.11-15 M.). On the meaning “nonphilosophical” for 
ihiuiTTK here, see Musonius, frag. 3.40.35 Lutz (11.13 H.), and Epictetus, Discourses 3.16, passim. 

76. For a summary and discussion of Arius’s epitome, see Charles H. Kahn, “Arius as a 
Doxographer,” in On Stoic and Peripatetic Ethics: The Work of Arius Didymus, ed. William W. 
Fortenbaugh, Rutgers University Studies in Classical Humanities 1 (New Brunswick, N.J.: Trans¬ 
action Books, 1983), 3-13. For text and translation, see Arthur J. Pomeroy, ed., Arius Didymus: 
Epitome of Stoic Ethics SBLTT 44/SBLGRS 14 (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 1999). 

77. Arius in Stobaeus 2.86.12-16 W.-H. Cf. Eudoros of Alexandria (fl. ca. 25 b.c.e.), who asso¬ 
ciates 6 TTEpl y&jjod [sc. A6yo<;] with “fitting actions” (Ka0fjKovrK, cited by Arius in Stobaeus 
2.44.24 W.-H.).Cf. also Cicero, De fnibus 3.17.58-19.64; 3.20.68-21.69; Diogenes Laertius 7.107-21. 

78. Arius in Stobaeus 2.95.9-23 and 2.109.10-18 W.-H. See also 2.100.5 and 2.103.9-23 W.-H. 
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“missing the mark,” or “sin” (ftpapTriMa), when performed in a manner detri¬ 
mental to one’s well-being . 79 With this he raises the possibility, not considered 
by Antipater or Ocellus, that the morally upright man will not marry if the cir¬ 
cumstances of his life prove marriage to be impractical or disadvantageous. 

Approaching this matter from another perspective, we may isolate an 
even more profound difference between Arius, on the one hand, and 
Antipater and Ocellus on the other. All three emphasize an individual’s alle¬ 
giance to “nature,” and hence to the kosmos, the embodiment of nature’s will. 
In Antipater and Ocellus, however, this kosmos is pictured as the sum total of 
all city-states. Thus a man’s place in the kosmos is defined in terms of his iden¬ 
tity as a citizen of one of these city-states, leading to the conclusion that the 
part nature has destined a man to play is identical to his roles as husband, 
householder, and citizen. By contrast, the Stoic position that Arius describes 
pictures the kosmos as a single world community. In consequence, a man’s ob¬ 
ligation to marry and establish a household is less evident. It no longer de¬ 
rives primarily from his allegiance to a city-state, but from his identity as a 
citizen of the world who is first and foremost concerned for a community 
whose affairs sometimes take precedence over those of the city-state. 

Thus, somewhat ironically perhaps, the ethical system described by 
Arius, which Stoics pressed into service in support of marriage, breathes the 
same cosmopolitan spirit that the Stoics’ promotion of marriage originally 
sought to quell. The moral obligation to take on the responsibilities of mar¬ 
ried life has now been relativized in light of an allegiance higher than one’s al¬ 
legiance to the city-state. Not surprisingly, this ethical system becomes the 
means by which some Stoics were able to incorporate Cynic views into their 
thinking on marriage, leading to what I have termed an “inner-Stoic” mar¬ 
riage debate. Our first substantial evidence for this development is in Cicero’s 
Definibus, written not long before Arius composed his epitome. Here Cicero 
tells us that the Stoics believed “the Wise Man should desire to engage in poli¬ 
tics and government, and also to live in accordance with nature by taking to 
himself a wife and desiring to have children by her,” adding, “As for the prin¬ 
ciples and habits of the Cynics, some say that these befit the Wise Man, if cir¬ 
cumstances should happen to indicate this course of action; but other Stoics 
reject the Cynic rule unconditionally .” 80 With this the door swings wide for 

79. Arius in Stobaeus 2.86.11 W.-H. See also 2.99.8 and 2.109.16-18 W.-H. 

80. Cicero, De finibns 3.20.68: “. . . Cynicorum autem rationem atque vitam alii cadere in 
sapientem dicunt, si qui eiusmodi forte casus inciderit ut id faciendum sit, alii nullo modo”; 
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those Stoics who would shun the marital duties of a citizen in pursuit of the 
higher calling of philosophy. 

As an additional note to Cicero, we should mention that our information 
concerning his own interest in the Stoic-Cynic marriage debate is intriguing, 
but mixed. We know he held that a proper youth entered into mature life by 
taking on the responsibilities of domestic and civic affairs, 81 that he was fa¬ 
miliar with Stoic views on the structure of the kosmos , 82 and that he trans¬ 
lated Xenophon’s Oeconomicus into Latin, which suggests he had more than a 
passing interest in the theory of household management. 83 On the other 
hand, he was familiar with certain philosophers who distanced themselves 
from civic affairs in order to have sufficient time for study, 84 and at certain 
points in his career chose the contemplative life over the active. 85 


H. Rackham, ed. and trans., Cicero. De finibus bonorum et malorum, LCL (London: William 
Heinejnann; New York: Macmillan, 1914), 289. Cf. Diogenes Laertius 7.121, where immediately 
after citing Zeno’s position in favor of marriage, he cites Apollodorus on Stoics acting like 
Cynics. Depending on how we read back into the arrangement of Diogenes’ source material, 
this idea of a Stoic taking a Cynic position on marriage could possibly be dated as early as 
Apollodorus, a contemporary of Antipater. On the idea that some Cynics of this period are 
“radical Stoics,” see Donald B. Dudley, A History of Cynicism (London: Methuen, 1937; reprint, 
Hildesheim: Georg Olms, 1967), 96-103,117-24,137, andesp. 189-99; Miriam T. Griffin, Seneca: A 
Philosopher in Politics (Oxford: Clarendon, 1976), 297-314; Abraham J. Malherbe, “Cynics,” in 
lDBsup (1962), 202; Cicero, De officiis 1,35.128; Arius in Stobaeus 2.114.22-25 W.-H.; Seneca, De 
brevitate vitae 14.2; De beneficiis 7.1.3; 8.2; and Epictetus, Discourses 3.22. Cf. Juvenal, Satires 
13.122, and Ramsay MacMuIlen, Enemies of the Roman Order (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1966), 305 n. 2. 

81. Rei domesticae . . . reique publicae, Cicero, Pro Caelio 42. 

82. See Cicero, Laws 3.1.2-3; De officiis 1.17.54; De finibus 3.19.62-64; De natura deorurn 
2.51.128; and Pohlenz, Die Stoa, 1:269-70. On his knowledge of the Stoic concept of oikeiosis, see 
Pembroke, 121-22. 

83. Cicero, De officiis 2.24,87. It is also about this time that the Epicurean Philodemus 
writes his trapl oiicovopi'a?, a critical discussion of Xenophon, Oeconomicus, [Aristotle] 
Oeconomica I343a-i345b, and various Cynic views on household management; see Dassmann 
and Schollgen, 819. 

84. Cicero, De officiis 1.9.28; 1.20.69-21.70. 

85. See Cicero, De finibus 5.4.11, and Epitulae ad Atticum 2.16.3; cf. Topica 82; De oratore 
3.29.112; De ojfciis 1.20.69-21.73; and Plutarch, Vitae 862A (Cicero). See also Neal Wood, Cicero’s 
Social and Political Thought (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1988), 122-23; Grilli, 192- 
200. According to an anecdote passed on by Seneca, Cicero chose not to remarry after his di¬ 
vorce from Terentia so as to devote himself to philosophical studies (Seneca, De matrimonio , in 
Jerome, Adversus Jovinianum 1.48, cited below, p. 73). Yet this divorce took place in 47 b.c.e., and 
by the next year Cicero had married Publilia (although that union lasted only until 45). 
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The First to the Middle of the Second Century c.e. 

Seneca 

By the beginning of the first century c.e. the basic parameters of the Stoic- 
Cynic marriage debate had been established. Over the next century and a half 
the focus would sharpen on one particular issue already familiar to us from 
Antipater and the Cynic Epistles of Diogenes, namely, whether the responsibil¬ 
ities of married life are compatible with the pursuit of philosophy. This pe¬ 
riod is also noteworthy in that it supplies us with our richest cache of materi¬ 
als. The marriage debate enjoys great popularity, attracting the attention of a 
variety of authors, many of whom were contemporaries of the apostle Paul. 

Some of our first information on the marriage debate in the first century 
comes from the Stoic philosopher and statesman Seneca (ca. 5 B.C.E.-65 c.e.). 
Here, as with Cicero, we encounter something of a mixed picture. On the one 
side Seneca is the author of a treatise devoted entirely to marriage. This is his 
On Marriage, parts of which are preserved by Saint Jerome in his polemical 
tractate Against Jovinian. While Jerome does not cite enough of Seneca’s work 
for us to determine its full intent, it clearly dealt with whether marriage and 
philosophy were compatible, and two of the anecdotes it contains offer the 
sharply negative assessments of Epicurus and Cicero . 86 Regarding Cicero, for 
example, Seneca claims, “when Cicero after divorcing Terentia was requested 
by Hirtius to marry his sister, he set the matter altogether on one side, and 
said that he could not possibly devote himself to a wife and to philosophy .” 87 

This negative attitude toward marriage seems inherent in several of Sen¬ 
eca’s other writings as well. In two of his letters he portrays the wise man as 
favoring a cosmopolitan approach to public life that excludes participation in 
the affairs of any one community or city-state, and he comments on the phi¬ 
losopher’s need for free time, maintaining that other aspects of life should be 


86. Jerome, Adversus Joviniamirn 1.41-49. The fragments of Seneca’s De matrimonio have 
been edited by Bickel, 382-94, and by Winfried Trillitzsch, Seneca im litemrischen Urteil der 
Antike: Darstellung und Samrnlung der Zeugnisse, 2 vols. (Amsterdam: Adolf M. HaJkkert, 1971), 
2370-75. For critical problems associated with this text, see Bickel, 288-372; Trillitzsch, 1:145-51; 
Trillitzsch, “Hieronymus und Seneca,” Mittellateinisches jahrbuch 2 (1965): 42-54; and Lausberg, 
1 n. 2. (The discussion in Henrion, 146-53, is uninformed by Bickel.) Zeller, 3.1.750, believes this 
treatise, nonetheless, gave a positive evaluation of marriage. 

87. Seneca, De matrimonio, in Jerome, Adversus Jovinianum 1.48, trans. Fremantle, in 
Schaff and Wace, 384; cf. Seneca, De otio 3.2. On Epicurus see above, n. 49. 
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allotted to whatever time is left over from the pursuit of philosophy, not the 
other way around . 88 In one of his dialogues he even complains of how much 
of a man’s life is wasted in dealing with a mistress and arguing with a wife, 
stating that this time should be dedicated to philosophy . 89 But Seneca can 
also take a clear stand against the Cynic notion that philosophy and marriage 
are mutually exclusive. In his ninth epistle, arguing on the basis of the advan¬ 
tages that accrue from marriage, he maintains that the self-sufficiency re¬ 
quired to give a man the time and the peace of mind to pursue philosophy is 
fully compatible with the responsibilities involved with marriage and raising 
children, relationships to which the philosopher is drawn by natural im¬ 
pulse . 90 Consistent with this, in his ninety-fourth epistle he demonstrates a 
knowledge of the theory of household management, which he assigns to an 
important category of philosophical precepts . 91 

In the final analysis, what we see reflected here is an ambiguity in Seneca’s 
thought to which scholars have drawn attention especially in regard to his po¬ 
litical theory . 92 In our terminology, Seneca’s ambivalence displays the dynam¬ 
ics of the inner-Stoic debate on marriage. He is being drawn in two direc¬ 
tions, one “Stoic” and one “Cynic” — options made possible by the very 
dissonance in Stoicism itself. On the one hand Seneca is mindful of his civic 
responsibilities, including marriage; on the other he lists to the higher calling 
of the philosophical life, a life which identifies him as a citizen of the world, 
responsible only to the world community . 93 


88. Seneca, Epistles 72.3-4; 53.9; cf. 64.6. 

89. Seneca, De brev. vit. 3.2; 7.2; 14.2. 

90. Seneca, Epistles 9.17-19. 

91. Seneca, Epistles 94.1,3,15; on this see Balch, Let Wives Be Submissive, 51. Another Latin 
work from this period that shows knowledge of the literature on household management is 
Columella, On Agriculture 1.4.8-9.9 (ca. 60-65 c.E.). 

92. E.g., Griffin, 315-66; Pohlenz, Die Stoa, 1:313-15; Pohlenz, Freedom, 147-49; and Grilli, 
217-78. While the dialogues are earlier than the letters, there does not seem to be a consistent de- 
velopmentin Seneca’s thought on participation in either politics or marriage; see Griffin, 316-17, 
334, 339- 

93. Seneca’s anecdote involving Epicurus (cited above, n. 49) suggests that he was aware of 
the classification of marriage as an "indifferent.” See also Seneca, De otio 6.4-6; 8.1-4; Epistle 
68.2; De brev. vit. 13.8-14.5. 
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Musonius Rufus 

The ambiguities apparent in Seneca are completely absent from his contem¬ 
porary and fellow Stoic philosopher Musonius Rufus (fl. middle to late first 
century c.e.). This is because, unlike Seneca, Musonius is untouched by cos¬ 
mopolitan ideals in his thinking on marriage. As with Antipater and Ocellus 
before him, Musonius defines a man’s allegiances and loyalties against the 
backdrop of a kosmos that is a collectivity of city-states. Man’s nature, he 
maintains — his divinely sanctioned place in the kosmos ■— is that of a citi¬ 
zen, morally obligated to look after the affairs of his city-state. He must live 
with a wife, raise children, and establish a household. And for Musonius this 
rule would seem to have no exceptions . 94 

In line with these beliefs he devotes an entire treatise to refuting the 
(Cynic) claim that the philosopher cannot marry. His thesis is that a phil¬ 
osopher is no more and no less than a teacher and example of what is in 
accordance with nature’s divine will; and if anything is in accordance with na¬ 
ture, and thus the business of the philosopher, it is marriage . 95 As an example, 
Musonius cites the early Cynic philosopher Crates, who despite hardships ful¬ 
filled this philosopher’s duty. He also presents several arguments for the “nat¬ 
uralness” of marriage. He maintains that the Creator formed men and 
women with the intention that they join together in marriage; he claims that 
men’s gregarious nature urges them to live together in city-states and act as 
responsible citizens, insuring stability and growth through stable households 
and procreation; and he points out that major gods of the Greek pantheon 
patronize the institution of marriage . 96 Beyond this, Musonius makes use of 
the ethical categories outlined in Arius. He refers several times to marriage as 
“appropriate” and “fitting ,” 97 and he praises a wife’s love for her husband as 
one of life’s natural advantages . 98 In another treatise he develops the kindred 
notion, seen already in Antipater, that marriage is a beautiful relationship, 
characterized by the uncommon closeness of its partners . 99 


94. Musonius, frag. 14.92.33-8; 94.33-96.4; frag. 15.96.12-26 L. (73.8-15; 76.1-11; 77.6-78.6 H.). 

95. Musonius, frag. 14, Is Marriage an Impediment to the Pursuit of Philosophy? see 14.92.6- 
9; 94.32-96.8 L. (71.7-11; 75.20-76.17 H.); cf. frag. 11.82.34-7 L. (60.19-61.2 H.). 

96. Musonius, frag. 14.90.26-92.4 L. (70.14-71.5 H.); frag. 14.92.9-94.32 L. (71.11-75.20 H.). 

97. jrpooiiKeiv, Musonius, frag. 14.92.17;94.32,33;96.3,4,7 L. (72.4;75.20,21;76.10,12,15 H.); 
TTpooriicov, frag. 14.92.8 L. (71.10 H.); jrperai, frag. 14.96.6 L. (76.15 H.). 

98. Musonius, frag. 14.94.2-19 L. (73.17-75.5 H.). 

99. Musonius, frag. 13A; see the discussion in Foucault, Care of the Self, 151-53. 
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Finally, Musonius’s conviction that a man is morally obligated to marry, 
whether he is a layman or philosopher, is reflected in several writings devoted to 
the topics of choosing a capable wife , 100 family planning, and household man¬ 
agement. As for family planning, Musonius maintains that sexual intercourse 
should be practiced only within marriage and only for the purpose of procre¬ 
ation, arguing further that all children who are born should be raised . 101 Accord¬ 
ing to him, children are natural advantages to the wise man , 102 while abortion 
and the exposure of infants are an affront to the divine plan . 103 As for household 
management, in his treatise That Women, Too, Should Pursue Philosophy he 
again argues that there is no contradiction between marriage and philosophy, 
saying that household management is a “virtue” (&p£Tp) and that women who 
study philosophy can only become better guardians of the home . 104 


Quintilian, Theon, and Dio Chrysostom 

Contemporary with Musonius are three orators who give us a sense of the 
considerable popularity the Stoic-Cynic marriage debate had achieved by the 
end of the first century c.e. 105 Their works witness to the fact that both Greek 
and Roman rhetorical schools had taken account of the debate in their dis¬ 
cussions of the various strategies of argumentation common to philosophers 


100. Musonius, frag. 13B. 

101. Musonius, frag. 15 L. (15A-B H.). 

102. Musonius, frag. 15.98.1-17; 100.2-16 L. (78.14-79.13; 80.11-81.13 H.). 

103. Musonius, frag. 15.96.12-98.1 L. (77.4-78.14 H.). See the suggestion in Keith Hopkins, 
“A Textual Emendation in a Fragment of Musonius Rufus: A Note on Contraception,'' CQ, n.s., 
15 (1965): 72-74, that Musonius’s denunciation of childlessness (droida) at frag. 15.96.20 L. 
(15A.77.13 H.) should be read as a condemnation of “contraceptives” (6x6x10). 

104. Musonius, frag. 3.40.8-42.29 L. (9.17-13.3 H.). Concerning division of labor in the 
household, see frag. 4.44.13-14; 46.13-31 L. (14.9-11; 16.15-17.17 H.). Cf. Philodemus’s report that 
wives, under the effects of Cynic philosophy, desert their husbands and go off with whom they 
choose (Philodemos, Plepi Ertoi'Ktbv, P. Herculaneum 339, col. IX, lines 5-12 Cronert [p. 64]). 
Similarly, Lucian, Fugitive 18, satirizes philosophers who seduce wives of others under the pre¬ 
tense of making them philosophers. 

105. Plutarch is a fourth writer from this period who seems to know something about the 
debate, especially on the issue of the compatibility of philosophy and marriage. See Plutarch, 
Moralia 750C; 751E; 770A (Amatorius); 138B-C (Coniugalia praecepta); 493C, E (De amore 
prolis); 1035B-C (De Stoic, repug.); and Dicaearchus, frag. 29 W. ( Codex Vaticanus 435), attrib¬ 
uted to “the Roman Sayings of Plutarch or Caecilius” (cited above, n. 47). See also above, n. 2. 
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and statesmen. 106 Thus the standard rhetorical manuals of Quintilian (ca. 35- 
ca. 95) and Theon of Alexandria (fl. middle to late first century?) make fre¬ 
quent use of the question “Should one marry?” in their treatments of theses, 
and they discuss civic responsibility, procreation, and marriage in terms rem¬ 
iniscent of Stoic and Cynic authors. 107 The third orator, Dio Chrysostom (ca. 
40-ca. 120), gives much the same picture in his now fragmentary discourse 
On Peace and War. Introducing marriage, the establishment of a household, 
and participation in local politics under the Stoic heading of “fitting ac¬ 
tions,” 108 he reviews the way philosophers, as opposed to rhetoricians, handle 
these matters, describing strategies identical to what we find in Theon. 109 Dio 


106. On this development, see Praechter, 141-48. 

107. On this development see Pohlenz. Die Stoa, 1:246. See, e.g., Theon, Progymnasmata 
123.6-10; 125.9-20 S.: “For the sake of a model, let us take some beginning thesis from the category 
of practical theses, such as whether a wise man engages in politics. Now the person preparing to 
argue that it is necessary to engage in politics should say first, that it is possible for the wiseman ro 
engage in politics; second, that it is in accordance with nature.... It is possible to bring to bear on 
the proposed thesis arguments based on examplesof these tilings which are prior to the matter at 
hand, and which are contemporaneous with the very matter, and which come after the matter; 
but they will be clearer when brought to bear on other theses, such as whether one should have 
children. For taking marriage and generally everything that must exist prior to having children, 
we will commend them, showing them to be good (tcaXd), and beneficial (au,u4>epovra), and 
pleasant, and whether, next, they go hand in hand with having children; then, after these, the pos¬ 
itive consequences of having children, such as care and attention in one’s old age, and the benefits 
and pleasures of children, and the like. For the refutation o f rh is thesiswe have atourdisposal the 
opposites of these points.”See also 120.12-121.17 and 128.3-21 S.; and Quintilian 2.4.24-5; 3.5.8,12, 
13,16. On the progymnasmata literature and Theon, see Roland F. Hock and Edward N. O’Neil, 
eds., The Chreia in Ancient Rhetoric, vol. 1, The “Progymnasmata," SBLTT 27/SBLGRS 9 (Atlanta: 
Scholars, 1986), 10-22, 63-66. Willy Stegemann, “Theon, 5,” in PW, 2nd ser., 5/2 [half-vol. 10] 
(1934), 2047, wrongly maintains that the theses ei yapryreov and gi TraiSoTOiriTEOv are out. of place 
in the progymnasmata literature. For a correct assessment see H. I. Marrou, A History of Educa¬ 
tion in Antiquity, Wisconsin Studies in Classics (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1982), 
201; John Barns, “A New Gnomologium: With Some Remarks on Gnomic Anthologies,” CQ, n.s., 
1 [mistakenly 45] (1951): 13. Concerning the question of the compatibility of philosophy and mar¬ 
riage in Quintilian, see 12.1,5,8; 11.1.35; 12.2.7; 1.6.36. A translation of Theon is available in James R. 
Butts, “The Progymnasmata of Theon: A New Text with Translation and Commentary” (Ph.D. 
diss., Claremont Graduate School, 1986); and George A. Kennedy, trans., Progymnasmata: Greek 
Textbooks of Prose Composition and Rhetoric, Writings from the Greco-Roman World, 10 (At¬ 
lanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2003), 1-72. 

108. Dio Chrysostom, Oration 22.1-3, nspi toO irpoapKOVTog; cf. 26.8. 

109. Dio Chrysostom, Oration 22.3-4. 
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also shows knowledge of several arguments in favor of marriage used by 
Stoics , 110 and he is the author of a treatise titled Household Management . 1U 


Hierocles the Stoic and Epictetus 

Around the end of the first and the beginning of the second century, two 
further authors supply us with substantial materials from the Stoic-Cynic 
marriage debate. These are Hierocles the Stoic and Epictetus, the latter a 
student of Musonius Rufus. For the most part Hierocles (fl. early second 
century) stands squarely in the tradition of Antipater, Ocellus, and 
Musonius. He holds the conviction that a man has a moral obligation to a 
higher order, and that this obligation is defined by the fact that a man is a 
citizen of a city-state. There is no one, he claims in his Elements of Ethics, 
who is not part of a city-state . 112 As for marriage, it is the beginning of the 
city-state, being the “first and most elementary” partnership, for marriages 
produce households and households constitute city-states . 113 A man’s 
moral duty is thus clear: he must marry, establish a household, and thereby 
ensure the future of his city-state . 114 This is nature’s will , 115 and conse¬ 
quently what is “fitting ” 116 for a man. Quite in accord with this perspective, 
a large portion of Hierocles’ treatise On Marriage is devoted to reviewing 
the natural advantages of marriage — a wife, children, and the marriage re¬ 
lation itself. A wife and children, he states, lighten a man’s burdens and 


no. Dio Chrysostom, Oration 7.135; cf. 7,34, 50 (on the depopulation of the city-states). 

111. Dio Chrysostom, frags. 4-9, assembled from Stobaeus in J. W. Cohoon and H. Lamar 
Crosby, eds. and trans., Dio Chrysostom, LCL (London: William Heinemann; Cambridge: Har¬ 
vard University Press, 1951), 5:348-51. Cf. Dio Chrysostom, Oration 69.2. On the possibility that 
Dio was a student of Musonius, see Pohlenz, Die Stoa, 2:146. 

112. ouSelg y&p &v0pw7ro<; 69 oux'i irdXeux; earn pepot;, Hierocles, (| 0 iKr) otoixCiwok;, col. 11, 
lines 15-16 (p. 43) von Arnim. On the contrasting notion of oikeiosis in Hierocles, see Pembroke, 
125-27; and Parente, “Ierocle Stoico.” 

113. Hierocles 52.15-21 v. A. (Stobaeus 4.502.1-7 W.-H.). This is from his treatise On Mar¬ 
riage, the fragments of which have been assembled from Stobaeus by Hans von Arnim, Hierokles 
ethische Elementarlehre, Berliner Klassikertexte 4 (Berlin: Weidmann, 1906), 52-56. An English 
translation is available in Abraham J. Malherbe, Moral Exhortation: A Greco-Roman Sourcebook, 
Library of Early Christianity (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1986), 100-104. 

114. Hierocles 56.21-32 v. A. (Stobaeus 4.604.27-605.16 W.-H.). 

115. Hierocles 52.28-53.12; cf. 54.20-21 v. A. (Stobaeus 4.502.15-503.10; 4.505.12-14 W.-H.). 

116. Hierocles 52.26-27; 53.3,11 v. A. (Stobaeus 4.502.13-14; 4.502.22, 503.9 W.-H.). 
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make his life safer and more pleasant . 117 Like Antipater and Musonius, 
Hierocles also praises the extraordinary partnership by which husband and 
wife agree to hold all things in common, even each other’s body and soul . 118 
Again like Antipater, he marvels at those who consider a wife or married life 
burdensome. They only seem so to those who marry for the wrong reasons 
and find themselves unprepared for the responsibilities of being a hus¬ 
band , 119 a situation he seeks to rectify in a treatise on household manage¬ 
ment . 120 

Thus far there is little new in Hierocles. But Hierocles deviates from his 
predecessors in two respects. First, unlike Musonius, he does not insist that 
every child that is born must be raised. Rather, he says simply that it is in ac¬ 
cord with nature to raise “all or at least most” of one’s offspring . 121 Second, he 
attends to an aspect of Stoic systematic ethics passed over by Antipater and 
Musonius. As we have seen, this ethical program describes marriage as a “fit¬ 
ting” action for human beings, but which, depending on circumstances, en¬ 
genders either advantages or disadvantages in one’s life. Antipater and 
Musonius, however, spoke only of the advantages arising from married life, 
giving no indication that there might be circumstances in which it would be 
disadvantageous to marry. In fact, Musonius may have excluded this possibil¬ 
ity altogether, for he insists that even extreme poverty is not a circumstance 
which impedes marrying . 122 By contrast, Hierocles discusses such adverse 
circumstances with respect to both the layman and the philosopher. In a trea¬ 
tise entitled On Households, he states that marriage is to be preferred by the 
wise man “except in special circumstances (kcct& Trepiaxamv)”; and, he con- 


117. Hierocles 53.20-54.14; 55.16-20, 27-28 v. A. (Stobaeus 4.503.20-505.4; 4.506.26-507.5; 
4.603.15-18 W.-H.). 

118. Hierocles 54.14-27 v. A. (Stobaeus 4.505.5-22 W.-H.). 

119. Hierocles 54.27-55.20 v. A. (Stobaeus 4.505.22-507.5 W.-H.). 

120. Hierocles 62.21-63.30 v. A.; cf. 52.23 (Stobaeus 4.696.21-699.15; 4.502.9 W.-H.). English 
translation in Malherbe, Moral Exhortation, 98-99. On this treatise see Praechter, 64-66; on its 
original title see Philippson, 101,103; and for a comparison between Hierocles and Seneca, Epis¬ 
tle 94, see 107-9. 

121. Hierocles 55.22-24 v. A. (Stobaeus 4.603.9-12 W.-H.). 

122. Musonius, frag. 15.98.17-27 L. (79.13 H. — only the very beginning of this passage ap¬ 
pears in the Hense ed.); cf. 14.92.1-4 L. (71.1-5 H.). For a comparison between Musonius and 
Hierocles, see Praechter, 5-6. On poverty and marriage, see also the two maxims attributed to 
Menander: “O thrice ill-fated, whoever being poor marries and has children!” (Stobaeus 
4.514.11-12 W.-H.; frag. 335 Korte); “Whoever, being poor, wants to live pleasurably, let him keep 
away from marriage while others marry” (Stobaeus 4.519.7-9 W.-H.; frag. 576 K.). 
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tinues, “since we should imitate the man of intellect in those things we can, 
and marriage is preferred by him, it is evident that it would also be fitting for 
us except some circumstance prevent us.” 123 Similarly, the Suidas lexicon re¬ 
ports that in book 2 of his Philosophical Topics, Hierocles “says with regard to 
the philosophers: ‘Which of them did not marry, raise children, and manage 
property when there was no obstacle?’” 12 * 

In Hierocles, then, the moral duty of a man to marry and raise children 
has been relativized in comparison with the positions taken by Antipater and 
Musonius. Here, once again, we sense the dynamics of the inner-Stoic debate 
on marriage, for as Cicero explained, it was precisely on this matter of “cir¬ 
cumstances” that some Stoics made the decision to follow Cynics in the rejec¬ 
tion of marriage. Just how far a Stoic could relativize the importance of mar¬ 
riage on this basis will be made clear by our examination of Epictetus. 

With the Stoic philosopher Epictetus (ca. 50-ca. 135) we reach a new level 
of sophistication in the Stoic-Cynic marriage debate. Like others in this de¬ 
bate, he addresses whether a man should take on the responsibilities of mar¬ 
ried life in the context of his moral obligations to a higher, divine order. Un¬ 
like them, however, he chooses to argue both for and against marriage, 
depending on whether he understands a man’s primary allegiance as being to 
the individual city-state or to the kosmos as a whole. In this way his writings 
develop both sides of the inner-Stoic marriage debate, integrating Stoic and 
Cynic positions on marriage into one philosophical system. 

The Stoic vision of a kosmos consisting of city-states, households, and 
marriages is very much in evidence in Epictetus’s thinking, and as a conse¬ 
quence he, like Stoics before him, concludes that human existence as ordained 
by nature derives its meaning from men identifying themselves as citizens of 
city-states. Accordingly, he counts marriage and having children as part of 
the “purpose” or “business at hand” in a man’s life, since these contribute to 
the fundamental well-being of the city-state. 125 This comes out, for example, 
in his caricature of the Epicurean vision of the city-state, in which marrying 

123. Hierocles 52.23-27 v. A, (Stobaeus 4,502.9-14 W.-H.), trans. Malherbe, Moral Exhorta¬ 
tion , 100. See the discussion in David L. Balch, “1 Cor 7:32-35 and Stoic Debates about Marriage, 
Anxiety, and Distraction,” JBL 102 (1983): 434. 

124. (jr| 5 £v bc tjartoboiv 6vro<;, Suidas, s.v. “E,u 7 To 56 iv (1)” (emphasis mine). This text is avail¬ 
able in Praechter, 318, and in von Arnim, Elementarlehre, 64. On the Philosophical Topics, see 
Philippson, 107-12, 113; and Praechter, 10. 

125. f| np66eoi<; and t 6 ttpotcei.uevov, respectively; Epictetus, Discourses 2.23.37-38. See also 
3.21.5-6. 
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and raising of children are absent. “Where are the citizens [for this city-state] 
to come from?” he chides, maintaining that these two tasks are among the 
“preferred things” of life. 126 Epictetus seems to have been relatively well known 
for holding this position, moreover, for he is thus depicted in an anecdote that 
circulated not long after his death. As the satirist Lucian recounts, Epictetus 
once confronted the Cynic Demonax with the admonition to marry and raise 
children, saying, “this also is fitting for a man who pursues philosophy, 
namely, to leave behind for nature another in his place.” 127 

But scratch Epictetus and you will not find his teacher Musonius. Like 
Hierocles, he recognized that certain conditions made it impossible for a man 
to marry and at the same time meet his moral obligations to nature and the 
gods. 128 He names two instances of this in passing in his On the Cynic Life, 
one of his longest discourses. They involve situations in which a man’s ener¬ 
gies are taken up by scholarship or the fulfillment of military duty. 129 A third 
instance, to which he devotes nearly a sixth of this discourse, involves a figure 
he calls the Cynic, whom he envisions as something of a philosopher’s philos¬ 
opher, called for a special mission by God. 130 

In this discussion of the Cynic’s position on marriage, the initial question 
Epictetus seeks to answer is, Should the Cynic, like other men, choose mar¬ 
riage as a “preferred” indifferent? 131 Here, as earlier, we see clear reference to 
the categories of Stoic ethics. But as Epictetus proceeds, using further catego- 


126. Epictetus, Discourses 3.7.19-28, rh TTpopyouiJEva. At3.7.20 he says Epicurean beliefs are 
"disruptive of the city-state, destructive of households” (&vccTp£7TTiK& 7 t6Xew<;, Xu.uavTiKbt 
oiKtov). See also 1.23.3-7; 2.20.20; and Heinrich Greeven, Das Hauptproblem der Sozialethik in der 
neueren Stoa und im Urchristentum, NTF, 3rd ser., 4 (Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1935), 121. 

127. Lucian, Demonax 55, itp^treiv ytxp kcx! touto 4 >iXocs 6 <t>tp &v6pi fTEpov 6vT curroO 
KaraXiTTElv rff <j>uaei. 

128. E.g., Epictetus, Discourses 4.5.6. On this passage see Bonhoffer, 86. See also Long, 199; 
and Michel Spanneut, “Epiktet,” in RAC$.606-10. 

129. Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.79. 

130. Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.67-82, Too often the position on marriage Epictetus attributes 
to his Cynic is taken to be normative for Epictetus, e.g.: William Klassen, “Musonius Rufus, Jesus, 
and Paul: Three First-Century Feminists,” in From Jesus to Paul: Studies in Honour of Francis 
Wright Beare, ed. Peter Richardson and John Coolidge Hurd (Waterloo, Ontario: Wilfrid I^urier 
University Press, 1984), 196, cf. 190-91; Balch, “Stoic Debates,” 430-31; cf. Greeven, 123; and 
Bernhard Lerhse, Askese und Monchtum in der Antike und in der alten Kirche, Religion und Kultur 
deralten Mittelmeerwelt in Parallelforschungen t (Munich and Vienna: R. Oldenbourg, 1969), 66. 

131. Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.67: y<xpo<; 6’ &fr|, kcu iraibei; Ttpopyopueuwi; 7rapaXn<t>0ii<JOVTai 
vnb roO kovikoO; cf. 3.22.76 and 3.14.7. 
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ries from this system, it is not without violence to these categories. In order to 
prove that a Cynic cannot marry, he essentially flips everything on its head. 
What holds true for the common man is wrong for the Cynic, and vice versa. 
Thus, Epictetus claims, the Cynic can marry only under “special circum¬ 
stances.” 132 In an ideal city-state, in which all are wise men and women, mar¬ 
riage is possible, 133 or when a Cynic falls passionately in love with a woman 
who is herself a Cynic. This was the case with Crates, Epictetus admits, 134 but 
Crates was a rare exception, not the rule, as Musonius had supposed. 135 Under 
“usual circumstances” the Cynic cannot view marriage as a “preferred” indif¬ 
ferent. 136 

The key to Epictetus’s curious logic is his perception of society in his day. 
To his mind society stood “arrayed as for battle,” a state of affairs in which 
common people were in need of moral guidance. 137 For this purpose God 
calls forth the Cynic, whose task it is to oversee society, showing people which 
things are good and which are bad. 138 This includes monitoring the doings of 
the dutiful householder, checking up on “those who have married, those who 
have had children.” 139 For this same reason, however, the Cynic himself can¬ 
not marry. The adverse conditions that make his calling necessary require 
him to forgo the responsibilities of a husband, father, and householder. “In 

132. Epictetus, Discourses $.22.76. In this Epictetus comes very close to the positions held by 
Theophrastus and, especially, Epicurus, 

133. Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.67-68. Early Stoics, as we saw, envisioned a community of 
wives in the ideal state. By the second century c.E., however, this notion, popularized through 
Plato’s Republic, had come under strong criticism from many quarters: Epictetus, Discourses 
2.4.8-10; frag. 15 Oidfather; Lucian, Vitarum audio 17; Fugitivi 18; Verae historiae 2.19 (on this last 
see Ferguson, 174-76); Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism 3.205; Clement of Alexandria, 
Srromateis, bk. 3,chap. 2.10.2 (2.200.16-20 Stahlin); bk. 3, chap. 2.5.1 (2.197.16-18 S.). This last has 
reference to a gnostic treatise On Righteousness by Epiphanes (fl. early second century). On 
Clement see Paul Wendland, Quaestiones Musonianae: De Musonio Stoico Clementis Alexandrini 
Aliorumque Auctore (Berlin: Mayer und Mueller, 1886), 14-15. 

134. Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.76. Cf. the Cynic Epistle of Crates 1 and 28-33; Greek Anthology 
7.413 (attributed to Antipater of Sidon, fl. 120 b.c.e.). 

135. Praechter, 5 n, 1, calls Epictetus’s use of Crates “almost like a polemic against his 
teacher.” But cf. Discourses 4.1.159, where Epictetus is very close to Musonius. 

136. Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.76, rcov koivujv yti.uwv Kai furepiardTiov. 

137. Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.69, teg £v irapaxti^ei. Cf. Philo’s description of a “peacetime 
war” (tear’ eipqvriv rrdkepog) in Quod omnis probus liber sit 34. 

138. Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.72, 77. On the Cynic’s divine appointment see Epictetus 
3.22.2, 23, 53, 69; 4.8.31; Encheiridion 7. 

139. Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.72, roug yeyaptiKdrag, roug jT£7tai6ojTOir),u£voug. 
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these present circumstances,” Epictetus explains, marriage presents the Cynic 
with too many disadvantages — obligations to his in-laws and to his wife, 140 
and the endless responsibilities involved in raising children, which Epictetus 
recounts at length: “he must get a kettle to heat water for the baby, for wash¬ 
ing it in a bath-tub; wool for his wife when she has had a child; oil, a cot, a cup 
(the vessels get more and more numerous); not to speak of the rest of his 
business, and his distraction (xf|v &AAr|v &ox oAi'av, t6v n£pia7iaop6v).” 
“Where, 1 beseech you,” he despairs, “is left now . . . the man who had leisure 
for the public interest (6 ton; koivou; 7TpoaeuKmp«v)?” 141 

In better times a wife and in-laws would also have the Cynic’s wisdom, 
children would be raised accordingly, 142 and there might not even be a need 
for the Cynic’s profession. 143 But “given such conditions as prevail,” Epictetus 
argues, the Cynic must keep himself “free from distraction” (anepioTtaoTOQ) 
and “wholly devoted to the service of God.” 144 Can there be any free time 
(axoAf|), he asks, for the man tied down to his own wife, children, and house¬ 
hold affairs? While these things are “fitting” for the common man, they are 
nonetheless private duties, 145 and the Cynic’s task involves grander issues. 146 
He must show the common man where to look for true happiness and seren¬ 
ity precisely by not being married. 147 For this reason, and in contrast to 
Musonius’s ideal of a philosopher, Epictetus’s Cynic has much more of a “do 
as I say, not as I do” attitude: “‘Look at me,’ he says, ‘I am without a home, 
without a city, without property. ... 1 have neither wife nor children. ... Yet 
what do I lack? ... am I not free?”’ 148 In this way the Cynic’s calling takes 
precedence over the responsibilities of married life. Rather than concerning 
himself with raising a few “ugly-snouted” children of his own, he must look 


140. Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.70, 76. 

141. The tirade continues, peppered with belittling diminutives: “Come, doesn’t he have to 
get little cloaks for the children? Doesn’t he have to send them off to a school-teacher with their 
little tablets and writing implements, and little notebooks; and, besides, get the little cot ready 
for them?”; Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.70-72, 74, trans. W. A. Oldfather, Epictetus: The Discourses 
as Reported by Arrian, the Manual, and Fragments, LCL (Cambridge: Harvard University Press; 
London: William Heinemann, 1959), 2:155,157- 

142. Cf. Cynic Epistle of Crates 33. 

143. Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.67-68; cf. Long, 205. 

144. Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.69; cf. Encheiridion 15. 

145. Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.74, Ka 0 i)KOt>aiv iSuoriKofc. 

146. Cf. Seneca, De otio 4.1-2; 6.4-5. 

147. Tin suSaijiovi'av teal drapalpav, Epictetus, Discourses 4.8.30-31. 

148. Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.47-48, trans. Oldfather, 2:147. 
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upon all of society as his household — they are his children and he is their fa¬ 
ther. 149 And that is responsibility enough. 150 

Epictetus’s presentation of his ideal philosopher includes much that we 
have identified as belonging to the Cynic attitude toward marriage. It speaks 
of marriage as impeding the work of the philosopher (the philosopher par ex¬ 
cellence), and advocates his need for “free time”; it expresses something of 
the Cynic disdain for the nonphilosophical population of the world in its re¬ 
marks that belittle the rearing of children; and above all, it employs the name 
“Cynic” for this extraordinary philosopher. It is not Cynic, however, but a 
Stoicized Cynic. In the final analysis we must regard it as a compromise be¬ 
tween Stoic and Cynic positions on marriage,between allegiance to the tradi¬ 
tional values of the Greek city-state and the wholesale rejection of these val¬ 
ues in favor of philosophy. 151 While Epictetus has succeeded in alleviating his 
ideal philosopher — and himself, evidently 152 — of the responsibilities of 
marriage, he has not made this into a general principle. Unlike the Cynics, he 
does not espouse a radical cosmopolitanism that promotes complete freedom 
from all social institutions. 153 Rather, he continues to affirm the Stoic belief 
that the civilized world reflects a divine plan and that every man is morally 
obligated to lend his support to the divine plan through marriage and raising 
children. The one exception to this rule is the “Cynic,” although this figure 
also pledges his allegiance to this plan, being appointed by “special dispensa¬ 
tion” as God’s servant to oversee the workings of the whole. 154 


The Middle of the Second Century and Beyond 

The teachings of Epictetus may in fact mark the culmination of the Stoic- 
Cynic marriage debate. While the debate continues beyond the middle of the 

149. Epictetus can also speak of God as the father and householder (oiKo5ea7T6rr|<;) of hu¬ 
man society, and the Cynic as his representative, e.g., Discourses 3.22.1-8. 

150. Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.77-82; see also 3.22.54, 96. 

151. See DeiEner, Das Idealbild des stoischen Weisen. 

152. Lucian, Dernonax 55. 

153. Cf. the description of “mild Cynicism” in Malherbe, “Self-Definition,” 56-57. 

154. The phrase comes from R. D. Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean, Epochs of Philosophy (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1920), 138. On the Stoic aspects of Epictetus’s Cynic, see Karl Suso 
Frank, Grundziige der Geschichte des christlichen Monchtums, Grundziige 25 (Darmstadt: 
Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1979), 5-6; Malherbe, “Self-Definition,” 50, 194 n. 27; and 
Margarethe Billerbeck, Epiktet: Vom Kynisrnus , Philosophia Antiqua 34 (Leiden: Brill, 1978), 132. 
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second century, our sources become increasingly scarce and there is little to 
suggest that later authors took up the debate with the same fervor as the ear¬ 
lier ones. A possible exception is Aelius Herodianus, an Alexandrian-born 
grammarian who served under the Stoic emperor Marcus Aurelius, and to 
whom the Etymologicum Magnum attributes the treatise On Marriage and 
Life Together. Unfortunately, the only remnant of this work is an etymology 
for the word “male.” 155 Another possible exception is the philosopher 
Aurelianus Nicostratus (fl. mid-second century?), a portion of whose treatise 
On Marriage is preserved by Stobaeus. All that survives, however, is a passage 
instructing how to choose a wife and how to exercise prudence and self- 
control within marriage. To what degree it addressed other issues raised by 
the Stoic-Cynic debate is unclear. 156 

Aside from Herodianus and Nicostratus, we may point to three other au¬ 
thors from the middle to the late second century who provide information on 
the marriage debate. These are the rhetorician Hermogenes (fl. mid-second 
century), the satirist Lucian of Samosata (ca. 120-85), and the sophist 
Maximus of Tyre (ca. 125-ca. 185). 157 From Hermogenes we learn that the the¬ 
sis “Should one marry?” (ei Yaprp^ov) continues to be used as an exercise in 
the rhetorical schools. 158 Lucian, in turn, makes brief allusion to Stoic and 
Cynic views on marriage in his anecdote on the exchange between Demonax 
and Epictetus, and in his parodies of Diogenes the Cynic. 159 And Maximus 
makes a similar allusion in reporting the philosophical heroism of Diogenes. 
According to Maximus, after Diogenes “stripped off all the encumbering cir- 


155. repi y&pou Ka'i aup| 3 uoaetjK, Etymologicum Magnum, s.v. “&par|v” (cited below, p. 201). 

156. Stobaeus 4.536-39, 593-99 W.-H. 

157. On the influence of the marriage debate and the literature on household manage¬ 
ment on the neo-Pythagorean literature, probably also to be dated to this period, see Zeller, 
3.2.158; Wilhelm, “Die Oeconomica," esp. 182-83; Alfons Stadele, Die Briefe des Pythagoras und 
der Pythagoreer, Beitrage zur klassischen Philologie 115 (Meisenheim am Gian: Anton Haiti, 
1980), 166-69,2.53-55, 267-68, 280, 321; Holger Thesleff, ed., The Pythagorean Texts of the Helle¬ 
nistic Period, Acta Academiae Aboensis, Humaniora 30/1 (Abo, Finland: Abo Akademi, 1965), 
151-54; Armand Delatte, Essai sur la politique pythagoricienne (Liege and Paris, 1922; reprint, 
Geneva: Slatkine, 1979), 163-68; and David L. Balch, “Neopythagorean Moralists and the New 
Testament Household Codes,” in ANEW 2.26.1 (1992), 380-411. On the dating of these docu¬ 
ments, see Dassmann and Schollgen, 819-20, and the notes in Stadele. Also see the 
Christianized Pythagorean collection, the Sentences of Sextus (second century, Egypt?) 230b, 
232, 235, 237. 

158. Hermogenes, Progymnasmata 11. 

159. Lucian, Demonax 55; Vitnrum audio 8-9; Verne historiae 2.18. 
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cumstances (x6tg rrepiordoen; naoaQ) and liberated himself from fetters,” he 
ranged the world as free as a bird, “not expending free time (6oxoXoupevo<;) 
on the concerns of the city-state, not being strangled by the raising of chil¬ 
dren, not shut in by marriage.” 160 

In the early third century, in his account of Augustus's speech to the mar¬ 
ried and unmarried men of Rome in 9 c.e., the Roman historian Dio Cassius 
mentions several issues that are now familiar to us from the marriage discus¬ 
sions. 161 Again, at the end of that century or the beginning of the next, the au¬ 
thor of Ars rhetorica informs us that the thesis “Should one marry?” was still 
one of the most commonly assigned rhetorical exercises in the progymnas¬ 
mata curriculum. 162 We may see this firsthand, moreover, in the writings of 
Libanius (fourth century) and Aphthonius (late fourth to early fifth century), 
although by the time we reach the Progymnasmata of the latter, only the first 
few lines of his thesis ei yapriTeov really bear any resemblance to the earlier 
discussions. 163 Finally, again in the fourth century, the emperor Julian shows 
some awareness of certain elements of the marriage debate, as does the au¬ 
thor of the Amores earlier in the century. 164 


First-Century Judaism and Early Christianity 

Thus far we have traced the Stoic-Cynic marriage debate through pagan philo¬ 
sophical traditions. In this section we turn to Jewish and Christian sources, with 
the exclusion of 1 Corinthians. Our goal here is to demonstrate the extent to 
which this debate found a hearing in intellectual and cultural circles similar to 
those associated with Paul’s ministry. While most, if not all, of the Christian 
sources we will examine were written after Paul’s day, the earlier ones nonethe¬ 
less provide examples of how readily Stoic and Cynic views on marriage could 
be integrated into early Christian belief systems, while the later ones document 
the church’s eventual disaffection with Stoic views on marriage, a development 
that explains the later ascetic interpretation of 1 Corinthians 7. Regarding the 


160. Maximus, Philosophumena 36.5 Hobein. See also 32.9 H. 

161. Dio Cassius, Roman History 56.1-10. 

162. [Dionysius of Halicarnassus) Ars rhetoriai 2.1-2. 

163. Libanius, Progymnasmata 13.1 (Opera 8.550-61 Foerster); Aphthonius, Progymnasmata 
13, trails. Ray Nadeau, “The Progymnasmata of Aphthonius ]"Speech Monographs 19 (1952): 264-85; 
and Kennedy, 120-24. On Libanius see Praechter, 143-47. On still other rhetoricians, see 143,147-48. 

164. Julian, Oration 6.i8sc-d; [Lucian] Amores 19. For still other texts, see Praechter, 150. 
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Jewish sources, we will confine ourselves to three Hellenistic Jewish authors 
from the first century c.e., Philo, Pseudo-Phocylides, and Josephus .' 65 


Philo of Alexandria 

The Jewish philosopher Philo of Alexandria (fl. early first century) was an eclec¬ 
tic thinker who drew on several Greek philosophical traditions in the expression 
of his religious heritage. In his ethical theory, and particularly his political the¬ 
ory, Philo borrowed a considerable number of ideas from Stoicism . 166 His con¬ 
ception of the kosmos is similar to that which the Stoic marriage discussions pre¬ 
sume. He envisions it as consisting of city-states made up of households, the 
basis for which is marriage. The “economics” or “management” (oiKOvoju'a) of 
both household and city-state, Philo insists, begins with marriage, for without a 
wife a man is imperfect and homeless, but with a wife he has time for the affairs 
of his city-state while she attends to the management of the household . 167 

The influence of the Stoic marriage discussions on Philo’s thinking may 
further be seen in his concern that the household provide the city-state with 
future generations of city dwellers. He claims that the violation of Mosaic 
regulations concerning legal, productive marriages undermines the affairs of 
households and cities alike, and he condemns pederasty and the exposure of 
newborns as practices that lead to the destruction of the cities . 168 “All true 
servants of God,” he explains, “will fulfill the law of nature regarding the pro¬ 
creation of children ,” 169 while persons involved in unfruitful marriages are 

165. For Jewish sources before and after the first century c.e., see below, n. 188, and chap. 3, 

n. 58. 

166. Emil Schiirer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 b.c.-a.d. 135), 
vol. 3, pt. 2, rev. Geza Vermes, Fergus Millar, and Martin Goodman (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1987), 887-88; Ray Barraclough, “Philo’s Politics: Roman Rule and Hellenistic Judaism,” in ANRW 
2.21.x (1984), 493-97,533-42; Max Pohleriz, “Philon von AJexandreia,” in Nachrichten der Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, philologisch-historische Klasse 4 (1942), 461-78; Michel Spanneut, 
Permanencedusto'icisme: DeZenod Malraux (Gembloux: J. Duculot, 1973), 119-23; Paul Wendland, 
“Philo und die kynisch-stoische Diatribe,” in Beitrage zur Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie 
und Religion, ed. Paul Wendland and Otto Kern (Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1895), 3-75. 

167. Philo, De Josepho 29,38-39 (on the latter see Goodenough, 43-44, 48-50); Quaestiones 
et solutiones in Genesin 1.26; 4.165. 

>68. Philo, De specialibus legibus 3.31; De Abrahamo 135-41; De vita contemplativa 62; De 
virtutibus 131-32. 

169. Philo, De praemiis et poenis 108, vd.uov <j>uaEux; t6v ejti jraiboiroiia; cf. De Decalogo 119. 
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“enemies of nature,” overturning her statues. 170 A recurring theme in his 
writings, moreover, is his insistence that the goal of marriage is the procre¬ 
ation of legitimate children, not sexual pleasure. 171 

One also sees the influence of the Stoic marriage discussions in Philo’s con¬ 
ception of the wise man. Philo tells us that the wise man is by definition well 
suited to civic affairs as well as household management. 172 The dissemination 
of philosophical virtue results in better households and city-states because it 
produces men capable of managing these. 173 Indeed, Philo views the very prac¬ 
tice of the duties of householder and citizen as “virtues.” 174 Finally, in several of 
his writings Philo employs the Stoic categories of the “good man” and the “bad 
man.” In interpreting Deuteronomy 28:6, “You shall be blessed in your coming 
in and you shall be blessed in your going out,” Philo sees a reference to the good 
man (6 aTtouSaioi;) being blessed as he fulfills his duties as statesman and 
householder. By contrast, in his treatise On the Giants, Philo speaks of the bad 
man (6 tjxxuAoq) as one who is without a home or city-state, and an exile. 175 

The Stoic conception of marriage as a primary responsibility for the man 
seeking to act in accord with the divine will has thus made significant impact 
on Philo’s thought. But Philo, like Epictetus and certain other Stoics, also ac¬ 
commodates a number of Cynic ideas on marriage within his ethical theory. 
We observe this in his writings in two ways, in his personal code of ethics and 
in his description of two groups of Jewish philosophers. Just as Epictetus at¬ 
tributed several Cynic views on marriage to an exemplary philosophical type, 
the Cynic, Philo too attributes these views to those he considers model phi¬ 
losophers, the Essenes and the Therapeutae. Whether these philosophers ac¬ 
tually existed in the manner Philo supposes is a difficult question to an- 


170. Philo, De spedalibus legibus 3.36, ExOpoi Tfjc (fmaetoi;. 

171. E.g., Philo, De virtutibus 207; Quod deterius 102, 171; Quaestiones et solutiones in 
Genesin 4.68, 154; De Abrahamo 248-49, 253; De Josepho 43; De vita Mosis 1.28. 

172. Philo, Quaestiones et solutiones in Genesin 3.33; De ebrietate 91-92. 

173. Philo, De mutatione nominum 149. See also Hypothetica 7.3, 14, and De spedalibus 
legibus 3.169-75, which reflect knowledge of the literature on household management. Wolfgang 
Schrage, “Zur Ethik der neutestamentlichen Haustafeln,” NTS 21 (1974): 8, also sees the influ¬ 
ence of this literature in De Decalogo 165-67, but there is nothing in this passage that cannot be 
accounted for in terms of Philo’s Jewish heritage. The same applies to Schrage’s assessment of 
4 Macc. 2:10-12 (Schrage, 8). 

174. apertov, Philo, De fuga et inventione 36; cf. Musonius, frag. 3.42.28 L. (13.1 H.), cited 
above. 

175. Philo, De pmemiis etpoenisny, De gigantibus 67; cf. Quaestiones et solutiones in Genesin 
4.165; De spedalibus legibus 3.1-3. 
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swer. 176 It is enough for us, however, to know that Philos description of them 
reflects knowledge of the Stoic-Cynic marriage debate, and that this knowl¬ 
edge had currency among his readership. 

Philo describes the Essenes in two tractates, the Hypothetica and Every 
Good Man Is Free, in which the Essenes are brought in as an example, this latter 
being a philosophical treatise very much in the Stoic and Cynic tradition. 177 
According to Philo, the Essenes are philosophers 178 who pursue a communal 
lifestyle that is the “clearest proof of a perfected and abundantly happy life.” 179 
What makes this life possible is freedom from the passions and from sensual 
desire, which Philo calls “the only true and real freedom.” 180 Regarding mar¬ 
riage, a subject to which he devotes more than a fifth of the Hypothetica, Philo 
tells us that the Essenes “astutely perceive marriage as that which alone or for 
the most part is likely to undo their communal life.” 181 This is because mar¬ 
riage forces a man to do things hostile to communal living by awakening in 
him the passions from which the Essenes seek to escape. A wife, Philo explains, 
is a selfish, jealous, and seductive creature, and when children arrive, a man is 
forced by the constraints of nature to care for them, too. 182 In the minds of the 
Essenes, marriage subjects a man to obligations that destroy his chances of at¬ 
taining the true and only real freedom, consigning him to slavery. 183 


176. See, e.g., Emil Schiirer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 
b.c.-a.d. 137), vol. 2, rev. Geza Vermes, Fergus Millar, and Matthew Black (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1979), 579-80,593-97; John J. Collins, “Marriage, Divorce, and Family in Second Temple 
Judaism,” in Families in Ancient Israel, ed, Leo Perdue et al. (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox, 
1997 ), D 0 - 35 ; an d Lawrence H. Schiffman, Reclaiming the Dead Sea Scrolls (New York: 
Doubleday, 1995), 51-53, 127-43. 

177. Philo, Quod omnis probus liber sit 62-63, 75-91; of. 121-26, where “Diogenes the Cynic 
philosopher” is used as an example of the perfectly free man. On Stoic and Cynic influence in 
this text see Madeleine Petit, ed., “Quod omnis probus liber sit”: Introduction, texte, traduction et 
notes, Les oeuvres de Philon d’Alexandrie 28 (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1974), 39-42, 48-57, 68-78, 
83-86,110-14, See also Otto Hense, “Bio bei Philo,” J?/;. Mus., n.s., 47 (1892): 219-40; Schiirer, His¬ 
tory, 3.2:856; and Stanley Kent Stowers, The Diatribe and Paul’s Letter to the Romans, SBLDS 57 
(Chico, Calif.: Scholars, 1981), 69: “Quod omnis probus liber sit comes closer to being a typical di¬ 
atribe than any of Philo’s other works. Aside from a handful of allusions to the Pentateuch it 
could have been written by a Stoic.” 

178. Philo, Quod omnis probus liber sit 80-83, 88. 

179. Philo, Quod omnis probus liber sir 91; cf. 84, and Hypothetica 11.1. 

180. Philo, Hypothetica 11.3-4; Quod omnis probus liber sit 76-79, 88, 91. 

181. Philo, Hypothetica 11.14. 

182. Philo, Hypothetica 11.14,16. 

183. Philo, Flypothetica 11.17. 
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To be sure, this description of the Essenes’ stance on marriage owes much 
to Jewish wisdom literature’s negative assessment of women. 184 But Philo’s 
reference to the responsibilities of married life, especially in the context of a 
discussion about philosophical freedom, points in the direction of Cynic 
ideas from the Stoic-Cynic marriage debate. This complex of ideas is given 
fuller expression in Philo’s description of yet another group of Jewish philos¬ 
ophers, the Therapeutae. 185 

Like the Essenes, the Therapeutae are philosophers who live the communal 
life in pursuit of perfect happiness. 186 They are “theoretically” oriented, Philo 
tells us, meaning that they consider the contemplative part of philosophy to be 
the “best and most godlike.” As a consequence they devote their entire day to 
philosophical studies. 187 To accommodate this lifestyle they abandon all respon¬ 
sibilities related to marriage and the household, believing that concern for the 
necessities of life and managing property are at odds with philosophy since, 
among other things, these consume time, and conserving time is essential for the 
philosopher. 188 Beyond this, they also free themselves of their responsibilities to 
their city-states. Eschewing city life altogether, they live in a loose philosophical 
community in the countryside as “citizens of heaven and the world.” 189 


184. See John Strugnell, “Flavius Josephus and the Essenes: Antiquities XVIII.18-22,” JBL 77 
(1958): 110; and, e.g., Eccles. 7:26-28; Sir. 47:14-19; T. Reub. 5:3; 6:1, 3. 

185. Cf. Paul Wendland, “Die Therapeuten mid die philonische Schrift vom beschaulichen 
Leben,” in Jahrbiicher fur classische Philologie, suppl. 22 (1896), 703-4: “[Philo] sees the Stoic 
ideal of the simple life in accord with nature actualized in the life-style of the Therapeutae. . . . 
With this, his thoughts are moving completely in the sphere of the Stoic-Cynic diatribe.” See 
also 705; and Wendland, “Philo und die kynisch-stoische Diatribe,” 66-67. 

186. Philo, De vita contemplativa 2.11; 3.24; 11.90. As with the Essenes, Philo states several 
times that the Therapeutae are philosophers; e.g., 3.21, 22, 26, 28, 30. 

187. Philo, De vita contemplativa 8.67; 4.34. 

188. Philo, De vita contemplativa 2,13-18 (here xpovog). As Wendland, “Die Therapeuten,” 
748-50, correctly points out, the need for “free time” for philosophy or academic study is also a 
theme elsewhere in Jewish literature. See Sir. 38:24, “the wisdom of the scribe comes about in 
opportunity for leisure” (aorjn'a Ypappare(n<; ev eikaipia axoXfji;); m. Ketubot 5.6; m. Eduyot 
4.10; t. Bekorot 6.10-11; b. Megillah 27a; b. Ketubot 62; b. Bar. Kidd. 29b; and especially the rab¬ 
binic material on Rabbi Simeon ben Azzai, t. Yebamot 8.7; b. Yebamot 63b; b. Sota 4b. On the 
possibility of Stoic or Cynic influence on these texts, see Henry A. Fischel, Rabbinic Literature 
and Greco-Roman Philosophy, SPB 21 (Leiden: Brill, 1973), esp. 4-9, 90-97; Fischel, “Studies in 
Cynicism and the Ancient Near East: The Transformation of a Chreia,” in Religions in Antiquity: 
Essays in Memory of Erwin Ramsdell Goodenough, ed. Jacob Neusner, Numen Supplements 14 
(Leiden: Brill, 1968), 372-411. Cf. chap. 3, n. 58. 

189. Philo, De vita contemplativa 2.19; 3.22; 11.90. 
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In comparing these two basically Cynic positions on marriage, it is in¬ 
structive to note that Philo presents the Therapeutae as the “contemplative” 
counterparts to the Essenes, who by contrast live the “active life .” 190 Thus, 
while the exclusive devotion to philosophy and extreme cosmopolitanism of 
the Therapeutae bring them very close to the position on marriage we saw in 
the Cynic Epistles of Diogenes, the “active” philosophy of the Essenes places 
them close to those Stoics known to Cicero who adopted a Cynic stance on 
marriage. As Philo explains, their philosophy encourages them in the practi¬ 
cal matters of household management and politics (oiKOVo|m'a,rroXiTei'a),and 
— although Philo is inconsistent on this point'— the Essenes seem to live in 
city-states . 191 Inasmuch as the Essenes manage their households without the 
benefit of a wife (a view also held by Josephus), they may even represent a po¬ 
sition criticized by Antipater and Hierocles, since the latter speak against such 
households as being “incomplete .” 192 

From our examination of Philo’s writings thus far, it is evident that this 
author, like Epictetus, is able to accommodate several views on marriage from 
the Stoic-Cynic debate within his philosophical system. For this reason, how¬ 
ever, like Seneca, he also verges on inconsistency. Despite pronounced Stoic 
leanings, some of Philo’s own beliefs pertaining to an individual’s responsi¬ 
bilities to the city-state “tend to underline and enlarge upon the key ideas in 
‘De Vita Contemplativa ’” 193 — i.e., his description of the Therapeutae. 

With regard to cosmopolitan beliefs, Philo is largely Stoic . 194 But inher¬ 
ent in his cosmopolitanism is a sense of alienation that also reflects Cynic, 
Jewish mystical, and Platonic attitudes toward the kosmos, leading him 
ultimately to favor the contemplative life over the active one . 195 In the area of 
political and ethical theory, Erwin Goodenough points to a “warfare between 

190. Philo ,De vita contemplativa 1.1, twv Oewpi'ccv aoiraaa.uevwv versus T6v7rpaKTiKdv (3iov. 

191. Philo, Quod omnis probus liber sit 72, 82-83; Hypothetica 11.1. Josephus, Jewish War 
2.124,125, also says they live in city-states. 

192. Antipater (app. A), line 3; Hierocles 52.20; 53.15 v. A. (Stobaeus 4.502.5-6; 4.503.12 W.- 
H.). O11 Josephus see next section. With regard to the Therapeutae, Philo says the young men 
among them behave toward the older men and women “lil<e genuine sons toward fathers and 
mothers” {De vita contemplativa 9.72). 

193. Barraclough, 544; cf. Wendland, “Die Therapeuten,” 747-48. See also Goodenough, 66- 
75- 

194. See, e.g., Barraclough, 539. 

195. Barraclough, 539-40; Wendland, “Die Therapeuten,”734; Ehrhardt, 204-5. At one point 
Philo even boasts that the Jewish people are the “contemplative race” ( Quaestiones etsolutiones 
in Exodum 2.42). 
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statesman and philosopher in Philo's own life,” 196 for while Philo promotes 
marriage, household management, and political activities, “he alternates be- 
wilderingly between this attitude toward the state and another one, the as¬ 
cetic and individualistic attitude, which seems to have originated with the 
Cynics and to have run through much of Stoic and Sceptic teaching” 197 

Thus Philo’s positive stance toward marriage is qualified by the fact that 
his philosophical and religious allegiances are divided between a Stoic atti¬ 
tude which recognizes certain civic responsibilities to the kosmos and an atti¬ 
tude which envisions an even higher calling to a contemplative, spiritual 
life. 198 It is this latter attitude that comes to expression in the famous opening 
lines to book 3 of his Special Laws, bringing to mind the Cynic position in the 
Stoic-Cynic debate. Here in a sonorous, doleful lament, Philo speaks nostalgi¬ 
cally of a period in his life when he had “leisure time for philosophy” 
(4)iXoao<t)ia ax oA6(tov) and contemplation of the kosmos, before he found 
himself violently plunged into "a great ocean of civil cares.” 199 

To some extent Philo attempts to account for these inconsistencies — 
this division of allegiance — by means of a temporal solution. The practical 
life of the householder and statesman, he says in his treatise On Flight and 

196. Goodenough, 83. 

197. Goodenough, 69. As Goodenough further remarks: “The interesting thing is that 
Philo strongly upholds both solutions of this problem, insisting that the philosopher’s concern 
with the true state, tire world, cut him off from obligation or concern with society, and then in¬ 
sisting just as heartily that this contact with the world-state puts the philosopher under special 
obligation to serve the human organization” (69; see also 70-75). 

198. Cf. Barraclough, 550: “Philo is concerned for a life of contemplation for the individual, 
stability for society and the status quo for the Jews in the Roman Empire. The contemplative life 
surpasses but does not contradict the political life”— perhaps, but they are in the very least mu¬ 
tually exclusive. See Goodenough, 72 and n. 40, and the following discussion. 

199. Philo, De specialibus legibus 3,1-3. Cf. Philo’s description of Moses commanding those 
in his charge to dedicate themselves to leisure “for the sole purpose of pursuing philosophy”: 
cxoXdljovT aq... pbvto rco tjnXoaotjie.Tv (De vita Mosis 2.211); ivi povui axoXdijovTcn; r<i> (JnAoaotjieiv 
(De opifido mundi 128) — both passages cited by Johann Jakob Wettstein, Novum Testamentum 
Graecurn (Amsterdam: Dommerian, 1752; reprint, Graz, Austria: Akademische Druck- und 
Verlagsanstalt, 1962), 2:126. Similarly, Philo, De praemiis t’l poenisu.)., speaks of the wise man de¬ 
voting leisure time to discourses on wisdom and thereby achieving the blessed and happy life 
(evoxoXdaei toh; aotfn'ag 0 etopn,uaai, paKapiap k«i eubaipovop ftiipp tm Xax<ov). Occasionally 
Philo, like his Therapeutae, even expresses an aversion toward the city-states: De specialibus 
legibus 2.42-47; cf. De Decalogo 2-13; De ebrietate 99-103 (one also finds this in Musonius, frag. 
11.84.10-u L. [61.15-16 H.]:... rtov dtariKWv KaKeiv, &rep e.urrbbiov ra> (JnXoaoijisTv). On the politi¬ 
cal realities of Philo’s day see Barraclough, 417-86; Schiirer, History, 3.2:842-44. 
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Finding, must come before the contemplative one, as a preparation and pre¬ 
lude to it. There is no justification, he says a few lines earlier in this treatise, 
for those — perhaps Cynics known to him in Alexandria ■— who go around 
filthy and destitute, having chosen a solitary life from the first . 200 By this mea¬ 
sure he also castigates the early Greek philosophers Anaxagoras and Demo¬ 
critus for showing so little concern for their household affairs as they rushed 
off in pursuit of philosophy. The Therapeutae, by contrast, dispose of their 
goods thoughtfully, exercising good household management to the last . 201 
Finally, Philo indicates that the Essenes and Therapeutae have fulfilled their 
civic responsibilities before taking up philosophical pursuits, for not only do 
the Therapeutae have households to dispose of, but members of both groups 
leave behind children from former marriages . 202 Even so, Philo’s temporal so¬ 
lution does not solve all the problems. Not all Essenes have fulfilled the duty 
of procreation, and among the Therapeutae there are young unmarried men 
and women . 203 In fact, as we have seen, Philo himself admits to engaging in 
politics after pursuing the contemplative life, albeit against his will. The divi¬ 
sions in Philo’s allegiances thus remain, and as Goodenough remarks, “his 
very inconsistency is a reflection of the spirit of the age .” 204 


Pseudo-Phocylides and Josephus 

A contemporary of Philo and perhaps also from Alexandria , 205 the author 
known as Pseudo-Phocylides also gives us some indication of the influence the 
Stoic-Cynic marriage debates had on certain groups of Jews in the first century. 
In a collection of aphorisms he arranged in the form of a poem, this author in¬ 
cludes a section that deals successively with three relationships: between hus¬ 
band and wife, between parents and children, and between a master and his 
slaves . 206 Not only does this reflect the general schema of the literature on 


200. Philo, De fuga et inventione 36, 33. 

201. Philo, De vita contemplativa 13-17. Cf. Philodemus’s criticism of similar actions on the 
part of Cynics in his day, On Household Management col. 12-13. 

202. Philo, De vita contemplativa 13,18; Hypothetica n.13; cf. 11.3. 

203. Philo, Hypothetica 11.13; De vita contemplativa 8.67-68. 

204. Goodenough, 73. 

205. P. W. van der Horst, The Sentences of Pseudo-Phocylides, SVTP 4 (Leiden: Brill, 1978), 

81-83. 

206. Pseudo-Phocylides, Sentences 175-227. 
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household management, but as several scholars have noted, many of the apho¬ 
risms in the first group have close parallels in Stoic discussions on marriage. 207 

Finally, late in the first century the Jewish historian Josephus shows some 
knowledge of the marriage debate. In his description of Jewish marriage laws 
he attributes to Moses the Stoic dogma that procreation of legitimate chil¬ 
dren contributes to the welfare of the household and the city-state. 208 Simi¬ 
larly, in two other passages he upholds the Stoic position that the purpose of 
sexual relations is procreation, not pleasure. 209 Beyond this, Josephus offers a 
picture of the Essenes which, consistent with Philo’s, depicts them as sup¬ 
porting a modified Cynic position on marriage. According to Josephus, they 
are philosophers who have found marriage incompatible with their way of 
life and have established the sort of quasi households that Antipater and 
Hierocles would have labeled “incomplete.” In a passage that seems to parody 
the literature on household management, he explains that they live unmar¬ 
ried and provide each other with services, thereby eliminating the need for 
wives or slaves. As for children, the third subject treated by works on house¬ 
hold management, Josephus tells us that they adopt the children of others 
and treat them as family, “thereby not abrogating the institution of marriage 
and the offspring that results from it.” 210 In this last remark we see an Essene 
response to the Stoic concern for procreation. But not all Essenes, Josephus 
adds, were satisfied with this response, for some married, siding with the 
(Stoic) view that without marriage the race would die out. These, moreover, 
required their wives to undergo tests of fertility, and they never engaged in in¬ 
tercourse while their wives were pregnant — proof that they married for pro¬ 
creation, not lust. 211 


The New Testament 

In comparison to the Jewish materials just examined, the influence exerted by 
the Stoic-Cynic marriage debate on Christian literature of the first and early 

207. E.g., van der Horst, 225-44. 

208. Josephus, Antiquities 3.274. 

209. Josephus, Jewish War 2.161; Against Apion 2.199. On Josephus’s awareness of the litera¬ 
ture on household management, see Against Apion 2.201 and the discussions of this passage in 
Meeks, “Image of the Androgyne,” 177 n. 67; and Wendland, “Die Therapeuten,” 712. 

210. Josephus, Antiquities 18.21; Jewish War 2.120-21. 

211. Josephus, Jewish War 2.160-61. 
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second centuries appears to have been relatively meager. Even so, excluding for 
the moment 1 Corinthians 7, which we will examine in the next chapter, we can 
point to at least two texts from the New Testament that may demonstrate some 
awareness of this debate. The first is Matthew 19:10-12. Here the disciples of Je¬ 
sus respond to his prohibition of divorce (19:3-9) with the surprising conclu¬ 
sion that it is “not beneficial to marry” (ou oufnjiepei yaundca). What stands 
behind this conclusion may be their refusal to become permanently involved 
in the responsibilities of a husband and householder in light of what they per¬ 
ceive to be a higher calling, the kingdom of heaven. 212 If this is accurate, then 
their position can be understood as a variation of the Cynic position that mar¬ 
riage was an impediment to the higher calling of philosophy. Carrying this in¬ 
terpretation a step further, we may also speculate on Matthew’s purpose in 
juxtaposing this passage, which is from his special material (“M”), to Jesus’ 
prohibition of divorce, which he received from Mark. It is possible that Mat¬ 
thew sought to bring a particularly Christian understanding of marriage — 
that it is permanent — to bear on the marriage debate, thereby condemning 
the sort of solution adopted by Philo’s Essenes and Therapeutae, who simply 
abandoned their wives, families, and domestic responsibilities for the philo¬ 
sophical life. From Luke, moreover, we have evidence that such a solution may 
have had its advocates in early Christian circles, too. 213 

A second passage from the New Testament that merits our attention is 
Luke 10:38-42. Here Jesus is invited to the house of a woman named Martha. 
While Martha is distracted (7iEpiea7T6n:o) by her duties as hostess, her sister 
Mary sits attentively at Jesus’ feet listening to his discourse. When Martha 
complains that Mary should also be helping, Jesus tells her that while she is 
concerned (jjepipv&w) about many things, Mary has chosen “the good por¬ 
tion” (Tfjv 6ya0fiv pepi'Sa). In all, I do not think it is unreasonable to see in this 
passage a reflection of the question so central to the marriage debate, whether 
involvement in domestic affairs distracted one from pursuing philosophy. 214 

212. On the possible Stoic flavor of the term <n>|j<j)£pEi, see chap. 3, n. 373. The disciples’ re¬ 
sponse is similarly construed by the followers of Basilides, an early second-century gnostic 
group. They claimed that Jesus’ disciples took this position “on account of the circumstances 
arising from marriage (81& t & sk toO ydpov oup( 3 aivovra),” “fearing the demands on their lei¬ 
sure time (dtoyohia) associated with providing for the necessities of life” (Clement of Alexan¬ 
dria, Stromateis, bk. 3, chap. 1.1.4 [2.195.14-17 S.]). 

213. See Luke 18:28-30. 

214. Several scholars have compared the Lukan passage to Epictetus’s discussion of marital 
responsibilities and the Cynic (Discourses 3.22.67-82). See, e.g., Archibald Robertson and Alfred 
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Although this question was usually posed about men, Musonius Rufus, as we 
have noted, poses it with regard to women in his tractate That Women, Too, 
Should Pursue Philosophy . 2 ' 5 Such an interpretation of this passage is also sug¬ 
gested by Luke’s use of the verbs “to be distracted” {mp\anaoya\) and “to be 
concerned” (pepipvdw), which parallel Stoic usage in the marriage debate . 216 

Besides these two passages, influence of the Stoic-Cynic marriage debate 
may be indicated by the presence in several early Christian writings of a form 
of moral exhortation known as the Haustafel, or household code . 217 Recent 
scholarship has concluded that these household codes, the aim of which was 
to order Christian lifestyles on the model of a well-ordered household, derive 
their basic structure from the Hellenistic literature on household manage¬ 
ment . 218 Given the interest many Stoics took in this literature, indirect ave¬ 
nues of influence between Christian discussions of the well-ordered house- 


Plummer, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the First Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, 
2nd ed., ICC (Edinburgh: T. &T. Clark, 1914), 158; Werner Wolbert, Ethische Argumentation and 
Pardnese ini Kory, MoraltheologischeStudien, systematische Abteilung 8 (Diisseldorf: Patmos, 
1981), 130-31; cf. Kurt Niederwimmer, Askese und Mysterium: Uber Ehe, Ehescheidung und 
Eheverzicht in den Anfangen des christiichen Glaubens, FRLANT113 (Gbttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1975), 113 n. 162. See also Epictetus, Discourses 1.29.59. 

215. Musonius, frag. 3.40.8-42.29 L. (9.17-13.3 H.). See also the Cynic Epistle ofCrates$o, 32, 
33; and Diogenes Laertius 6.98 (regarding Crates’ wife Hipparchia). Cf. 1 Tim. 2:11-15. 

216. See below, pp. 195-200. See also the discussion of this passage in Gerd Theissen, Sociol¬ 
ogy of Early Palestinian Christianity (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1977), 10-17; of. 88, and Theissen, 
The Social Setting of Pauline Christianity: Essays on Corinth, edited and introduction by John H. 
Schiitz (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1982), 39, 44-49. It is worth noting that starting with Origen the 
church fathers saw Martha and Mary as examples of the "active life” and the “contemplative 
life,” respectively. On this see Ignace de la Potterie, “Le litre KYPIOE applique il Jesus dans 
I’Evangile de Luc,” in Melanges bibliques: En hommage ati R. P. Beda Rigaux, ed. Albert 
Descamps and Andre de Halleux (Gembloux: J. Duculot, 1970), 129 n. 2 (lit.). 

217. Aside from the texts usually named in this connection (Col. 3:18-4:1; Eph. 5:21-6:9; 
1 Tim. 218-6:2; Titus 1:5-9; 2:2-10; 1 Pet. 2:18-3:7; 1 Clement 1.3; 21.6-8; Didache 4.9-11; Epistle of 
Barnabas 19.5-7; Ignatius, Polycarp 4.1-6.2; and Polycarp, Philippians 4.2-6.1), the following 
should also be considered: Matt. 13:52 (cf. Seneca, Epistle 64.7); Heb. 3:2-6; 1 John 2:12-14; and 
perhaps Rom. 13:1, 5. 

218. See Balch, Let Wives Be Submissive, 23-121; Balch, “Household Codes,” 25-50; Klaus 
Thraede, “Zum historischen Hintergrund der ‘Haustafel’ des NT,” in lahrbuch flir Antike und 
Christenmm, suppl. 8: Pietas: Festschrift fiir Bernhard Kotting, ed. Ernst Dassmann and K. Suso 
Frank (Munster: Aschendorff, 1980), 359-68; and the overviews in Ben Witherington III, Women 
in the Earliest Churches, SNTSMS 59 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988), 42-47; 
Fiorenza, 72-74; Fiedler, esp. 1070-71; and David C. Verner, The Household of God: The Social 
World of the Pastoral Epistles, SBLDS 71 (Chico, Calif.: Scholars, 1983), 16-23, 84-91, cf. 91-111. 
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hold and Stoic and Cynic discussions on marriage should not be ruled out. 
This is especially true for the extended household code in 1 Timothy 218-6:2, 
which stresses the importance of marriage and procreation and denounces 
certain persons who object to marriage, 219 perhaps a type of gnostic. 220 


Second- and Third-Century Christian Apologists 221 

After the period of the New Testament, as Christianity came more and more 
in contact with mainstream Greco-Roman culture, Stoic and Cynic argu¬ 
ments for and against marriage became increasingly appealing to leaders of 
the church. As several scholars have noted, four apologetic writings from the 
middle of the second to the early third century present a point of view that is 
prominent in many Stoic marriage discussions. 222 The passages in question, 
Epistle to Diognetus 5.4-6T 23 Athenagoras, Legatio 33.1-2; Minucius Felix, 
Octavius 31.5; and Justin Martyr, Apology 1.27.1-3 and 29.1, all maintain that 
the sole purpose of marriage is the procreation of children. In addition, 
Justin, who admits familiarity with both Stoic and Cynic authors, and specifi¬ 
cally with Musonius, 224 incorporates this viewpoint into his theology in a 
manner reminiscent of Matthew 19:10-12, claiming that Christians “would 
not marry in the first place except to raise children, or forgoing marriage we 
would live perfectly continent,” for which he provides examples. 225 Regarding 


219.1 Tim. 5:14, pouAopca ouvvewTEpag Yap£iv,T£KvoYOV£Tv,oiKo 5 £OTTOT£iv, cf. 2:15; and 4:3, 
KwXudvTUv ya.ueiv — cf. Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.68, ouSbv kwAugsi kcu yfipai auxdv m\ 
TTaiSoTOinaaaSai, regarding the Cynic in a city of wise men. 

220. See Martin Dibelius and Hans Conzelmann, The Pastoral Epistles, Hermeneia (Phila¬ 
delphia: Fortress, 1972), 65-67. On the possibility that early gnostics were influenced by the 
Cynic marriage discussions, see below, nn. 243-44; cf- Jonas, 145, commenting on Clement’s re¬ 
port on Marcion in Stromateis, bk. 3, chap. 4.25 (2.207.6-25 S.): “Here the pollution by the flesh 
and its lust, so widespread a theme in this age, is not even mentioned ... it is the aspect of repro¬ 
duction which disqualifies sexuality” (emphasis Jonas’s). 

221. For this and the following sections, see Noonan, 76-85. 

222. See Preysing, 85-110; Stelzenberger, 417-19; and Herbert Preisker, Christentum and Ehe 
in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten: Eine Studie zur Kulturgeschichte der alten Welt, Neue Studien 
zur Geschichte der Theologie und der Kirche 23 (Berlin: Trowitzsch und Sohn, 1927; reprint, 
Aalen: Scientia, 1979), 179-80. 

223. The Epistle to Diognetus may be as late as the third century. 

224. Justin, Apology 2.3, 7-8; Dialogue with Tryphon 2. 

225. Justin, Apology 1.29.1 and 1.15.4-6. 
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Athenagoras, Preysing has argued that this author’s use of the terms 
TTaiSoTTOii'a (childbearing) and nai 5 oTtoieTo 0 ca (to bear children), as well as 
the metaphor of a farmer sowing seed, indicate the proximity of this text to 
Stoic discussions. 226 And in the Epistle to Diognetus we sense the issue of cos¬ 
mopolitanism, so prominent in the marriage debate: “[Christians] dwell in 
their own fatherlands, but as if sojourners in them; they share all things as cit¬ 
izens, and suffer all things as strangers. Every foreign country is their father- 
land, and every fatherland is a foreign country. They marry as all men, they 
bear children, but they do not expose their offspring.” 227 


Clement of Alexandria 

With Clement of Alexandria, at the end of the second century, we are in the 
presence of a church father who exhibits broad learning in Greek philosophi¬ 
cal traditions. His ethical thought especially is influenced by Stoic ideas, in 
particular through the teachings of Philo and Musonius, and therefore it is not 
surprising that he also demonstrates currency with the marriage debate. 228 In 
book 2, chapter 23 of his Stromateis (“Miscellanies”), for example, he gives a 
short synopsis of various Greek positions, including those of Plato, 
Democritus, Epicurus, the Stoics, and the Peripatetics. 229 Here he also identi- 


226. Preysing, 97-100. 

227. Letter to Diognetus 5.5-6, trails. Kirsopp Lake, The Apostolic Fathers, vol. 2, The Shep¬ 
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Fils, 1970), 115-37. See also Michel Spanneut, Le stoidsme des Pires de TEglise de Cltmentde Rome 
a Clement d’Alexandrie, Patristica Sorbonensia 1 (Paris: Editions de Seuil, 1957), 259-60; and 
Preisker, 200-211. Eusebius, Church History 5.10.1-11.2, says Clement’s predecessor and teacher at 
the Christian catechetical school in Alexandria, Pantaeus, was a former Stoic. Concerning the 
influence of Philo on Clement’s ethics of marriage, sec Stelzenberger, 419-21. On Clement’s 
knowledge of Musonius, see Wendland, Quaestiones Musonianae, 31-38, which he qualifies in 
Wendland, review of C. Musonii Rufi reliquiae, ed. O. Hense, Berliner philologische 
Wochenschrift 26 (1906): 197-202; and Charles Pomeroy Parker, “Musonius in Clement,” Har¬ 
vard Studies in Classical Philology 12 (1901): 191-200. 

229. Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, bk. 2, chap. 23.138.2-5 (2.189.12-20 S.). 
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fies the basic question of the debate, “should one marry” (ei Yapn T eov), and 
states that it was discussed with respect to the various circumstances of a man's 
life. Marriage itself he defines as “the legal union of a man and a woman for 
the procreation of legitimate children.” 230 Beyond this Clement knows of the 
Stoic classification of marriage as an “indifferent” (bbiatjiopov), 231 as well as 
their arguments that nature designed the human body for sexual union; that a 
household without a wife is “incomplete”; and that one must marry for the 
sake of one's homeland, the succession of children, and the wholeness of the 
kosmos . 232 Regarding this last idea, he attributes to Plato the Stoic position that 
men who forgo marriage bring about a dearth of children and thereby destroy 
“both the cities and the kosmos, which is constituted by them.” 233 

Clement not only knows of these various positions on marriage, he also 
adopts many of the Stoic arguments as his own. To some extent he regarded 
them as a welcome antidote to the dualistic ascetic groups of his day, such as 
the gnostics. 234 In the second book of his Paedagogus, for instance, he intro¬ 
duces chapter 10 with a clear statement of the Stoic position that marital rela¬ 
tions are to be undertaken entirely for the purpose of procreation. 235 This 
dogma, in turn, runs like a leitmotiv through book 3 of his Stromateis . 236 He 
even reads it into Paul's statements in 1 Corinthians 7:3-5, interpreting 

230. Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, bk. 2, chap. 23.137.1,3-4 (2.188.25-27; 189.1-8 S.). On 
Stoic influence here see Broudehoux, 74, and the notes to the Greek text in the Stahlin edition, 
2.188-90. 

231. Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, bk. 2, chap. 23.138.5 (2.189.18-19 S.). On this see 
John R. Donahue, “Stoic Indifferents and Christian Indifference in Clement of Alexandria,” 
Traditio 19 (1963): 438-46; Broudehoux, 34 n. 94. Cf. Stromateis, bk. 3, chap. 5.40.2; 41.4; 42.5 
(2.214.11-13, 30-31; 215.20-21 S.). 

232. Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, bk. 2, chap. 23.139.3; 140.1 (2.190.2-5, 15-18 S.). 
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si'ecle, Recherches et syntheses, Histoire 2 (Gembloux: J. Duculot, 1970), 7-13; John Ernest Leon¬ 
ard Oulton and Henry Chadwick, Alexandrian Christianity, LCC 2 (London: SCM Press, 1954), 
22-39. For a time it was believed that Clement, in the tradition of the Stoics, wrote a tractate of 
his own on marriage; see Broudehoux, 8-10. 

235. Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus, bk. 2, chap. 10.83.1 (1.208.2-6 S.). On this see 
Broudehoux, 77-79. 

236. Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, bk. 3, chap. 3.24.1; chap. 7.58.1-2; chap. 11.71.4; chap. 
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the duty owed one’s spouse in verse 3 as procreation, and concluding that this 
is also the object of the verb “to withhold or defraud” in verse 5- 237 

Another instance is book 7 of the Stromateis, where Clement defines the 
true gnostic as one who necessarily takes on the responsibilities of marriage, 
having been trained in marriage, procreation, and the oversight of a house¬ 
hold. 238 This, too, Clement is able to read back into his own Christian tradi¬ 
tion, maintaining not only that all of Paul’s letters contain innumerable rules 
“on marriages and on begetting children and on management of the house¬ 
hold,” but also that Jesus taught monogamy “for the sake of begetting chil¬ 
dren and oversight of the household.” 239 Clement, however, stops short of 
basing his understanding of morality on the Stoic conception of the kosmos. 
While willing to admit that procreation assures the permanence of the 
world, 240 in an exegesis of Luke 14:26 he uses the connection Stoics saw be¬ 
tween marriage, households, cities, and the kosmos to warn Christians 
against involvement with “the world” through marriage and procreation. 241 
Here we detect a Christian form of the alienation from the cities and the 
kosmos that we saw in Philo’s writings. In fact, it is in accord with this sense 
of alienation that Clement, like Philo, can also lend his support to several 
Cynic arguments against marriage, as we see in this exegesis of 1 Corinthians 
7:8: “But if someone wants to be unencumbered (efi&ovoq), choosing not to 
raise children because of the time involved in raising children ( 5 iit Ttjv tv 
7rai5oTtoifa (koxoXfav), ‘he should remain unmarried just as I do,’ says the 
Apostle.” 242 


237. Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, bk. 3, chap. 18.107.5 (2.246.5-9 S.); and chap. 
15.96.2; 97.1 (2.240.14-18, 21-24 S.). 

238. Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, bk. 7, chap. 12.70.6-7 (3.51.1-10 S.), ou 
jrporiYOUjjevux; aXktx dvayKcdoK;. 

239. Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, bk. 3, chap. 12.86.1 (2.253.20-23 S.); bk. 3, chap. 
12.82.3 (2.233.21-25 S.). On the degree to which Clement was influenced by the literature on 
household management, see Broudehoux, 139-69,182-83. 

240. Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus, bk. 2, chap. 10.83.1-2 (1.208.2-11 S.), rfj<; rou 
rravrbc 5 ia,uovrj<;. See also bk. 2, chap, 10.96.1; 98.3 (1.215.1-5; 216.5-7 S.). 

241. Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, bk. 3, chap. 15.97.2-3 (2.240.24-241.2 S.): “But what 
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to do with city customs (roi<; troXimou; eOeoi). For a household consists of a family, and cities of 
households, as Paul also says of those who are absorbed in marriage that they aim to ‘please the 
world’ (koo.uw dpeoKEiv [cf. 1 Cor. 7:33-34]),” (trans. Chadwick in Oulton and Chadwick, 86). 
On the idea of raising children for the city-state in Clement, see Broudehoux, 80. 

242. Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, bk. 3, chap. 10.68.2 (2.226.34-227.2 S.). Cf. Walther 
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Finally, we should point out that Cynic arguments are present in the 
views held by one of the heretical groups Clement describes. As noted above, 
the followers of Basilides understood the “eunuchs” in Matthew 19:12 to be 
those who, in Cynic fashion, rejected marriage on account of its time- 
consuming responsibilities (aoxoAIa). 243 Another of their considerations ap¬ 
pears to have been that a man might be too poor to take on the responsibili¬ 
ties of raising children, an argument Musonius rejected in his treatise 
Whether All Children Born Should Be Raised . 244 


Tertullian 

In Clement’s North African contemporary Tertullian we again find detailed 
knowledge of the marriage debate. 245 In contrast to Clement, however, this 
church father finds only the Cynic position useful. In his Exhortation to Chas¬ 
tity, Tertullian employs Cynic arguments to justify his own stance on “second 
marriages,” or marriages contracted upon the death of a spouse. Marriage 
takes up all one’s time, he claims, but without a wife a man can give himself 
wholeheartedly to prayer, the study of Scripture, song, and the rebuking of 
demons, and put his full effort into such areas of Christian endeavor as mar¬ 
tyrdom, persecution, and chastity. 246 

In Cynic fashion Tertullian also points to the burden of having children, 
which he considers the inevitable consequence of marriage. What wise man 
(sapiens), he asks, would voluntarily take on such responsibilities? 247 In addi¬ 
tion, Tertullian criticizes the Stoic arguments that one should marry in order 
to secure help in managing a household and governing a family, and to lighten 
domestic worries (curas domesticas). These he writes off as mere excuses used 
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by insincere or unstable Christians who wish to contract second marriages. If a 
man takes his Christian faith seriously, says Tertullian, he will take a “spiritual 
wife” for these tasks — an aged, pious widow. 248 Finally, Tertullian makes a 
mockery of the arguments that marriage ensures that the temples will not be 
forsaken (used by Antipater) and is necessary for the survival of the city-states, 
saying that a Christian’s citizenship is a heavenly one. 249 


Jerome and Beyond 

After Clement and Tertullian, the impact made by the Stoic-Cynic marriage 
debate on the writings of the church fathers is rather slight. The one excep¬ 
tion is Jerome, at the end of the fourth century. 250 As we noted earlier, in his 
polemic against the heretical monk Jovinian he cites from writings on mar¬ 
riage by Theophrastus and Seneca, and by way of the latter is familiar with a 
couple of anecdotes about Epicurus and Cicero. 251 Aside from this, Jerome 
also knows several Cynic commonplaces on the disadvantages of marriage, 
such as the trials posed by a wife’s pregnancy, the annoyance of crying babies, 
and the cares of household management. 252 The presentation of these in his 
tractate Against Helvidius even bears a tacit resemblance to Epictetus’s enu¬ 
meration in his discourse on Cynicism. 253 Not surprisingly, Jerome, like 
Tertullian, sides with the Cynics over the Stoics. 

248. Uxorem spiritalem; Tertullian, De exhortatione castitatis 12; De monogamia 16. 

249. Tertullian, De exhortatione castitatis 12. 

250. See Stelzenberger, 422-23, 426-38; Gunther Christian Hansen, “Molestiae nuptiarum,” 
Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der Universitat Rostock: Gesellschafts- und sprachwissenschaftliche 
Reihei , no. 12(1963): 215-19; and Marrou, 201 (on the use of the rhetorical thesis si ya.urlTEOv by the 
Fathers). On John Chrysostom see Peter Brown, The Body and Society: Men, Women, and Sexual 
Renunciation in Early Christianity, Lectures in the History of Religions, n.s., 13 (New York: Colum¬ 
bia University Press, 1988), 306-21. On Gregory Nazianzus, whom Jerome claimed as his teacher 
(.Adversus Jovinianum 1.13), and Gregory of Nyssa, see the remarks in Rosemary Radford Ruether, 
“Misogynism and Virginal Feminism in the Fathers of the Church,” in Religion and Sexism: Images 
of Women in the Jewish and Christian Traditions (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1974), 176-78. 

251. On Jerome’s dispute with Jovinian see Brown, The Body and Society, 359-61. 

252. Jerome, Letter 22.2 (To Eustochius). In Adversus Jovinianum 1.13, commenting on 1 Cor. 
7:32-34, Jerome concedes, “This is not the place to describe the difficulties of marriage and to 
revel in rhetorical commonplaces (in communibus locis rhetorico)" 

253. Jerome, Contra Helvidium: De perpetua virginitate beatae Marine 20. Compare also 
Jerome’s treatinentof procreation in Adversus Jovinianum 1.36 to the Cynics’ disdain for raising 
citizens. 
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The general disinterest in the marriage debate among church fathers after 
the beginning of the third century, as well as their increasing dissatisfaction 
with the Stoic position in particular, may be accounted for in part by the in¬ 
terest the church took in the new ideals of virginity, continence, and sexual 
asceticism. These worked to de-emphasize the importance of marriage and 
cast a shadow of suspicion on arguments favoring the institution. Indeed, 
Ambrose, in his tractate On Widows, written around 337, is moved to declare 
that the real goal of the Augustan marriage legislation was not to increase the 
population but to thwart chastity. 254 Some forty years later Epiphanius would 
condemn the Elkesaites for the heresy of encouraging single people to 
marry; 255 and at that end of the century, Jerome would accuse his opponent 
Jovinian of praising marriage in order to denigrate virginity. 256 As Henri 
Crouzel so elegantly framed the matter: “The insistence of the sages of the 
Portico on the need to people the earthly city met with less enthusiasm from 
the Fathers. The society which counted most for them was the Church, and 
her growth was facilitated more by the spiritual fecundity of virginity than by 
marriage.” 257 


254. Ambrose, De viduis 14.84. 

255. Epiphanius, Haereses 19.1.7. See the discussion of this passage in Gerard P. 
Luttikhuizen, The Revelation of Elchasai: Investigations into the Evidence for a Mesopotamian 
Jewish Apocalypse of the Second Century and Its Reception by Judeo-Christian Propagandists, 
Texte und Studien zum Antiken Judentum 8 (Tubingen: Mohr, 1985), 119,126, 202, 208. 

256. Jerome, Adversus Jovinianum 1.3. 

257. Henri Crouzel, “Marriage and Virginity: Has Christianity Devalued Marriage?” The 
Way, suppl. 10 (1970): 18. Cf. Noonan, 84-85: “The evaluation of virginity cut across the valua¬ 
tion of procreation. Procreative purpose was valued as a rational control of marital inter¬ 
course. . . . The connection between procreation and an increase of population was not ex¬ 
plored.” See also Brown, The Body and Society, 120-21, 138-39, 369; Brown, “The Notion of 
Virginity in the Early Church,” in Christian Spirituality: Origins to the Twelfth Century, edited by 
Bernard McGinn and John Meyendorff, World Spirituality: An Encyclopedic History of the Re¬ 
ligious Quest 16 (New York: Crossroad, 1985), 427-43; Ton H. C. van Eijk, “Marriage and Virgin¬ 
ity, Death and Immortality,” in Epektasis: Melanges patristiques offerts an Cardinal Jean 
Dam do u, edited by Jacques Fontaine and Charles Kannengiesser (Paris: Beauchesne, 1972), 209- 
35; the rambling but well-documented account in Robin Lane Fox, Pagans and Christians (New 
York: Knopf, 1987), 351-74; and Ford, A Trilogy on Wisdom and Celibacy, The Cardinal O’Hara 
Series: Studies and Research in Christian Theology at Notre Dame 4 (Notre Dame, Ind., and 
London: University of Notre Dame Press, 1967), 230-33, who gives a table indicating the in¬ 
creased interest in virginity in the period from 1 Clement to Jerome. 
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Conclusion 

In this chapter I have outlined the central aspects of a debate on marriage that 
began in the Hellenistic period in Stoic and Cynic circles. I have also surveyed 
the extant texts that witness to this debate, a large number of which come 
from the first century c.e. and include both Jewish and Christian authors. 
The longevity of this debate, its wide dissemination, and its consistency 
through the centuries are an impressive indication that it addressed problems 
both basic and common to a wide range of people in the Greco-Roman pe¬ 
riod. 

By presenting these materials, however, I do not wish to suggest that the 
Stoic-Cynic marriage debate was the only forum for discussing marriage, or 
that Stoic and Cynic conceptualizations of marriage dominated intellectual 
thought in Paul’s day. Rather I have selected these particular texts for analysis 
in the belief that they are representative of a discrete worldview that also 
informs Paul’s discussion of marriage in 1 Corinthians 7. For this reason as 
well I have resisted the temptation to focus solely on elements in the debate 
that point to a material connection with Paul. While I have highlighted Greek 
words and phrases from each author that are “parallels” in this sense, and 
while I will use these parallels liberally in the next chapter to show Stoic and 
Cynic influence on Paul, my primary concern has been to delineate the philo¬ 
sophical and theological framework of each author’s position so as to clarify 
his premises and worldview. 

What has emerged from this method of analysis is a uniform picture of 
marriage held by these authors that envisioned marriage as a set of responsi¬ 
bilities — responsibilities toward one’s spouse, household, and community. 
Whether or not a person accepted these responsibilities, moreover, de¬ 
pended on his or her allegiance to a higher order or calling. Sometimes this 
was nature or reason, sometimes the will of Zeus, sometimes the will of the 
Judeo-Christian God. It is on this basis that one decided whether marriage 
was morally incumbent, as well as desirable and beneficial, or whether, in 
light of obligations that took precedence over marriage, celibacy was prefer¬ 
able. Considerations such as a negative evaluation of human sexuality or sex¬ 
ual abstinence as a goal of celibacy played no part at all. How these insights 
into the issues of the Stoic-Cynic marriage debate, as well as the worldview 
that underlies it, help us better understand Paul’s views on marriage and cel¬ 
ibacy is a matter I will explore in the next two chapters. 



3 Stoic and Cynic Elements 
in 1 Corinthians 7 


A knowledge of Stoic and Cynic discussions of marriage is essential for 
understanding Paul’s statements on marriage and celibacy in 1 Corinthians 7 
— this thesis, which we will shortly put to the test, is neither new, as indicated 
in chapter 1, nor unreasonable. The Stoic-Cynic marriage debate, as we saw in 
chapter 2, flourished among Paul’s philosophical contemporaries, and Cor¬ 
inth was a center of philosophical thought in the Hellenistic world, situated, 
so to speak, at a crossroad of other philosophical centers. With Rome to the 
northwest, Alexandria to the southeast, and Athens some fifty miles away on 
its eastern flank, this cosmopolitan port city regularly caught the intellectual 
breezes that circulated in the Roman Empire. 1 The prospect of Paul finding 
an audience at Corinth attuned to Stoic and Cynic arguments about marriage 
was therefore quite good. As for the apostle himself, a growing number of in¬ 
vestigations have demonstrated the similarity between Paul’s theology and 
ministry and that of Stoic and Cynic moralists of his day, 2 and several schol- 


1. According to Acts, several early leaders in the church at Corinth hailed from Rome and 
Alexandria (18:2, 24; 19:1; cf, 1 Cor. 1:12; 3:4,5,6, 22; 4:6; 16:12), and Paul came to Corinth via Ath¬ 
ens, where he encountered Stoics and Epicureans (Acts 17:18; 18:1). 

2. Especially important in this respect is Abraham J. Malherbe, Paul and the Popular Philoso¬ 
phers (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1989), and Malherbe, Paul and the Thessalonians: The Philosophic 
Tradition of Pastoral Care (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987). See also D. A. DeSilva, “Paul and the 
Stoa: A Comparison,”/ETS38 (1994): 549-64; Troels Engberg-Pedersen .Paul and the Stoics (Lou¬ 
isville: Westminster/John Knox, 2000); J. Paul Sampley, ed., Paid in the Greco-Roman World: A 
Handbook (Harrisburg, Penn.: Trinity Press International, 2003); Gerd Theissen, The Social Set- 
tingof Pauline Christianity: Essays on Corinth, edited and introduction by John H. Schiltz (Phila¬ 
delphia: Fortress, 1982), 39-47; Robert M. Grant, Early Christianity and Society: Seven Studies (San 
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ars have argued that passages throughout 1 Corinthians betray an awareness 
of Stoic-Cynic thought. 3 

Given the plausibility of Stoic and Cynic influence in 1 Corinthians 7, if 
not its likelihood, the present chapter will attempt to reassess Paul’s views on 
marriage and celibacy in the context of Stoic and Cynic ideas. My approach 
will be to locate in 1 Corinthians 7 patterns of thought, argumentative struc¬ 
tures, terminology, and phrasing that draw directly or indirectly on Stoic and 
Cynic traditions, and explain how they function in Paul’s discussion with the 
Corinthians. While this will not constitute a sustained verse-by-verse com¬ 
mentary on the chapter, which is beyond the scope of this book, the intrica¬ 
cies of many passages will nonetheless be dealt with in full. 

What my analysis will demonstrate is that Paul utilized a number of Stoic 
and Cynic principles in addressing the various marital issues at Corinth — is¬ 
sues that included whether a Christian could forgo sexual relations with his 
or her spouse, whether a Christian should divorce a non-Christian “outsider,” 
and whether Christians should marry in times of severe economic or social 
uncertainty. My analysis will also make clear, however, that Paul did not em¬ 
ploy these principles in a purely Stoic or Cynic form. An important compo¬ 
nent of the investigation, consequently, will be an exploration of the way Paul 
reconciles Stoic and Cynic tenets with his own distinctive theological agenda, 


Francisco: Harper and Row, 1977), 68-75; Howard Clark Kee, “Pauline Eschatology: Relationships 
with Apocalyptic and Stoic Thought,” in Glaube und Eschatologie: Festschrift fur Werner Georg 
Kiimmel zum 80. Geburtstng, ed. Erich Grafter and Otto Merk (Tubingen: Mohr, 1985), 147-58; 
Johannes Weift, Der erste Korintherbrief, MeyerK 5 (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1925), 
passim; Kurt Deiftner, “Das Sendungsbewufttsein der Urchristenheit,” ZST 7 (1929/30): 782-87; 
and cf. Karl Heinrich Rengstorf, “airoaTeXXu,” in TDNT 1 (1964), 409-13. Paul’s familiarity with 
Greek philosophical and rhetorical traditions more generally is demonstrated in Hans Dieter 
Betz, Der Apostel Paulus und die sokratische Tradition: Eine exegetische Untersuchung zu seiner 
“Apologie’D Korinther 10-13, BHT 45 (Tubingen: Mohr, 1972); Betz, Galatians: A Commentary on 
Paid’s Letter to the Churches in Galatia, Hermeneia (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1979); Margaret M. 
Mitchell, Paid and the Rhetoric of Reconciliatioiv An Exegetical Investigation of the Language and 
Composition of 1 Corinthians (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox, 1991); and Paul A. Holloway, 
Consolation in Philippians: Philosophical Sources and Rhetorical Strategy, SNTMS112 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2001). 

3. E.g., 1 Cor. 3:22-23; 9:1-5; 11:14-15; 12:4-31, See Conzelmann, 80 11.17,152,190, 211, 214; and 
Abraham J. Malherbe, “Determinism and Free Will in Paul: The Argument of 1 Corinthians 8 
and 9,” in Paul in His Hellenistic Context, ed. Troels Engberg-Pedersen (Minneapolis: Fortress, 
1995). 231-55. Max Pohlenz, “Paulus und die Stoa,” ZHW 42 (1949): 69-104, by contrast, questions 
the presence of direct Stoic influence in Paul; cf. Hans Conzelmann, 1 Corinthians: A Commen¬ 
tary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians, Hermeneia (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1975), 10. 
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melding them with judeo-Christian traditions from sapiential and apocalyp¬ 
tic worldviews. 

Because of the complexity of both 1 Corinthians 7 and our manner of ap¬ 
proaching it, a summary of these findings as well as a consideration of how 
they contribute to our understanding of Paul’s view of marriage and celibacy 
will be reserved for chapter 4. In this way chapter 4 will provide a summation 
and conclusion to both the present chapter and the book as a whole. 


A “Cynic” Position for Married Christians: 7:1-7 

Our first indication that Stoic and Cynic ideas on marriage have had an impact 
on 1 Corinthians 7 appears in the opening words of the chapter. Scholars have 
long debated whether the words in 7:1b, “it is good for a man not to touch a 
woman,” are Paul’s own or, on the basis of 7:1a, “Now concerning what you 
wrote ...” a quotation from a letter he received from Corinth. John Hurd has 
argued persuasively for the latter option, pointing out that the statement in 
7:1b contradicts what Paul says in favor of marital relations in 7:2-5, and that 
unless 7:1b is a quotation, Paul must be seen as having begun his discussion in 
1 Corinthians 7 without any precise indication of his topic. Furthermore, Hurd 
and others have noted that Paul also appears to begin his discussion in 1 Co¬ 
rinthians 8 with a quotation, namely, the words “all have knowledge” (8:1 ). 4 

Against this line of reasoning, several scholars maintain that 7:1b repre¬ 
sents Paul’s own words since the expression koA 6 v, “it is good,” appears 
again in 7:8 and 7:26 (twice), and is thus “Pauline style” or “typically Pau¬ 
line.” 5 But this view is mistaken, for the expression in 7:1b is not the simple 

4. John Coolidge Hurd, Jr., The Origin of I Corinthians (London: SPCK, 1965; reprint, 
Macon, Ga.: Mercer University Press, 1983), 120-23,163; cf. 67. See also Helmut Merklein, “‘Es ist 
gut ftir den Menschen, eine Frau nicht amufassen’: Paulus und die Sexualitat nach 1 Kor 7,” in 
Die Frau irn Urchristentum, ed. Gerhard Dautzenberg et al., QD 95 (Freiburg, Basel, and Vienna: 
Herder, 1983), 230-31; Werner Wolbert, Ethische Argumentation und Paranese in 1 Kor 7, 
Moraltheologische Studien, systematische Abteilung 8 (Dusseldorf: Patmos, 1981), 78; O. Larry 
Yarbrough, Mot Like the Gentiles: Marriage Rules in the Letters of Paul, SBLDS 80 (Atlanta: 
Scholars, 1985), 93-96; and Wolfgang Schrage, “Zur Frontstellung der paulinischen Ehebe- 
wertung in 1 Kor 7 1-7," ZNW 6 7 (1976): 215-16. 

5. So Conzelmann, 115 n. 10; Kurt Niederwimmer, Askese und Mysterium: Vber Ehe, 
Ehescheidung und Eheverzicht in den Anfangen des christlichen Glaubens, FRLANT 113 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1975), 81 n. 3. Gerhard Sellin, “Hauplprobleme des 
Ersten Korintherbriefes,” in ANRW 2.25.4 (1987), 3002 n. 321, contends that if 7:1b were a quota- 
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kcxA6v, “it is good,” but kc(A6v &v0pto7iw, “it is good for a man,” which occurs 
only here and in 7:26b. This second instance, moreover, provides additional 
evidence that 7:1b is a quotation of some sort. The Greek of 7:26 reads, 
vopi'Cco ouv touto k aA6v imapxciv Side Tpv ^veorwaav avdyKriv, 8n kccA6v 
avOptorrto t 6 ouToaq eivai, which is usually understood to translate something 
like, “I think that this is good because of the present necessity, that it is good 
for a man to be thus.” Accepting this manner of translation, several scholars 
have looked askance at Paul’s wording of this verse because of the abrupt¬ 
ness by which the second half is introduced, and because of the apparent re¬ 
dundancy of the repeated xaAdv, “this is good ... it is good.” WeiB, for exam¬ 
ple, disparages the text as “not pretty,” and reckons with the possibility that 
the second half of the verse is an interpolation. Neuhausler proposes that the 
second xctA6v should be read as the comparative “better,” on the basis of Se¬ 
mitic syntax, which has no formal comparative; and Alio describes the sec¬ 
ond half of the verse as a “pleonastic” explanation of the first. 6 Still other 
scholars see this awkward sentence as an example of Paul’s clumsiness. 
Meyer calls it a “manifest confusion of expression” stemming from repeti¬ 
tion by Paul during the process of dictation, and Bachmann queries, “Does 
Paul hesitate to say what there is to say?” 7 The two strangest explanations be- 


tion, Paul would have written 8n after 7:1a (as in 12:1; 16:1,12), and there would be no Se at the 
beginning of 7:2; but this is simply speculation. Regarding his argument that 7:1b agrees with 
what Paul says in 7:7, see our analysis of this verse below. 

6. Weifi, Korintherbrief 193; cf. Archibald Robertson and Alfred Plummer, A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on the First Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, 2nd ed., ICC (Edin¬ 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1914), 152; E. Neuhausler, “Ruf Gottes und Stand des Christen: 
Bemerkungen zu 1 Kor 7',' BZ, n.s., 3 (1959): 57 n. 40; E.-B. Alio, Premiere epitre aux Corinthiens, 
2nd ed., EBib (Paris: Librairie Lecoffre, 1934; reprint, 1956), 177, cf. Thomas Charles Edwards, A 
Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 2nd ed. (New York: A. C. Armstrong and 
Son, 1886), 190, and C. F. Georg Heinrici, Der erste Brief an die Korinther, MeyerK 5, 8th ed. 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1896), 237-39. In 1762 Mosheim, Erklarung des Ersten 
Briefes des heiligen Apostles Pauli an die Gemeinde zu Corinthus, ed. Christian Ernst von 
Windheim, 2nd ed. (Flensburg: Kortem, 1762), 311, also remarked that his contemporaries had 
difficulty with the syntax here. 

7. Heinrich August Wilhelm Meyer, Critical and Exegetical Handbook to the Epistles to the 
Corinthiaits, vol. 1, First Epistle, Ch. l.-XIIl, rev. William P. Dickson, Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on the New Testament 5 (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1892), 220; cf. Paul Wilhelm 
Schmiedcl, Die Briefe an die Thessalonicher und an die Korinther, HKNT 2/1 (Freiburg: Mohr, 
1891), 104; and L. J. Riickert, Der erste Brief Pauli an die Korinther, Die Briefe Pauli an die 
Korinther 1 (Leipzig: K. F. Kohler, 1836), 200. Philipp Bachmann, Der erste Brief des Paulus an die 
Korinther, 4th ed., Kommentarzum Neuen Testament 7 (Leipzig: A. Deichert, 1936), 280. 
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long to Grosheide and Hering. Grosheide maintains that the toOto (this) in 
7:26a refers to “the virgin state” (see 7:25), while Hering reasons that it refers 
back to 7:20, where Paul speaks of each Christian remaining in his or her 
calling. 8 

The awkwardness that these scholars attribute to 7:26 vanishes, however, 
if we punctuate the verse to account for a quotation: “I think that this is good 
because of the present necessity, that ‘it is good for a man' to be thus.” 9 In this 
interpretation the first koX 6 v may indeed be “Pauline style,” 10 while the sec¬ 
ond belongs to the expression KaXbv avQpcomo, which Paul quotes as a catch¬ 
word or “slogan.” Since the sentence now reads in a logical manner, I would 
maintain that this is the most plausible interpretation of 7:26, and conse¬ 
quently we have every reason to believe that the expression in 7:1b, “it is good 
for a man not to touch a woman,” also represents a quotation — especially 
given Hurd’s attractive explanation of 7:1 and the mistaken nature of argu¬ 
ments to the contrary. Indeed, this approach clarifies two other aspects of 7:1b 
and 7:26b: it explains why in 7:1b Paul writes “it is good for a man not to . . .” 
as opposed to the more natural “it is not good for a man to .. and it makes 
intelligible why Paul begins his discussion of virgins in 7:25 by stating what is 
good for a man (7:26b) — it is because in both cases the expression is a catch¬ 
word. 11 

If we assume that 7:1b is a quotation, it is possible, as Hurd and others have 
suggested on the basis of 7:1a, that it derives from a letter Paul received from 
the Corinthians, although there is no way to prove this. Even so, we may be 
able to speak about its provenance in a more revealing way, for the aversion to 
sexual intercourse expressed in 7:1b finds an analogy in the Cynic traditions we 
examined in chapter 2 of this study. As we saw there, some Cynics argued 


8. F. W. Grosheide, Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians, NICNT (Grand 
Rapids: EercLmans, 1955), 175 n. 6; Jean Hering, The First Epistle of Saint Paul to the Corinthians 
(London: Epworth, 1962), 57. 

9. Or: “... present necessity: ‘it is good for a man’ to be thus.”Cf. Hurd, 178-79, who also ar¬ 
gues that 7:26 contained a quotation — because of the 6ri, the repeated icaAdv, and because 
tcaXdv appears in 7:1b, which he held to be a quotation. Joachim Jeremias, “Zur Gedanken- 
fiihrung in den paulinischen Briefen,” in Abba: Studien zur neutestamentlichen Theologie und 
Zeitgeschichte (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1966), 273, wanted to put both of the 
tcakdv expressions in 7:2 6 in quotation marks. 

10. Aside from 7:8, see 9:15, Gal. 4:18, and Rom. 14:21. But see below, pp. 203-6, for evidence 
that Paul’s use of Kaktoi; and Kpeiooov in 1 Cor. 7:37-38 is Stoic. 

11. In both verses, of course, &v6pe)rro9 is generic (“man/human being”), as distinct from 
dvi'ip (“man/husband/male human being”). 
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against both marriage and sexual relations generally, on the grounds that sex¬ 
ual relations take up leisure time, or crxoAfj, which otherwise could be devoted 
to philosophical studies and progress toward virtue. 12 Paul employs a similar 
line of reasoning in 7:5 when he maintains that spouses may refuse one an¬ 
other by mutual consent in order to “have leisure” for prayer. The term Paul 
chooses is oxoActCio, which he uses only here, although we see it and the noun 
axoArj frequently in documents relating to the Stoic-Cynic marriage debate. 13 

In addition to these clues, the words “it is good for a man” (kccAov 
avOpconcp) may also have philosophical roots. 14 While I have been unable to 


12. See, e.g., Cynic Epistle of Diogenes 44 (174.7-14 Malherbe): “But incessant liaisons with 
women — leave these alone altogether, as they require a lot of spare time (oxoAfj). For there is 
no spare time (oxoArj). . . . While intercourse with women brings enjoyment for many 
unphilosophical men,. .. you will learn to work the trick from those who learned from Pan.” 

13. E.g., Antipater (app. A), line 74 (cf. lines 79,83); Cynic Epistle of Diogenes 44 (see pre¬ 
vious note); Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.74; and Philo, De specialibus legibus 3.1-3. Johann Jakob 
Wettstein, Novum Testamentum Graecum, vol. 2 (Amsterdam: Dommerian, 1752; reprint, 
Graz, Austria: Akadernische Druck- und Verlagsanstalt, 1962), 2:126, illustrates 1 Cor. 7:5 with 
Philo, De vita Mosis 2.211, and De opificio mundi 128 (cited chap. 2, n. 199). Similarly, Lodcwijk 
Kasper Valckenaer, Selecta e scholis Lud. Casp. Valckenarii in libros quosdam Novi Testamenti, 
ed. Everwijn Wassenbergh (Amsterdam: Petri den Hengst et filii, 1817), 2:204-5, illustrates this 
passage with oyoAdiJeiv rfj piXoaopfa (“to have leisure for philosophy”), totum se tradere 
Philosophiae (“to devote oneself completely to philosophy”), and omnibus aliis relictis uni 
Philosophiae severa lege invigilate (“all other things abandoned, to give strict attention to phi¬ 
losophy alone”), concluding that the extent to which 7:5 “belongs to precisely those types of 
sayings will also be easily perceived from Greek and Latin authors.” As editor of one of the 
editions of Stobaeus, Valckenaer would have been familiar with Stoic discussions on mar¬ 
riage. 

14. We should note in passing that several French scholars have argued for a connection 
between the expression icctAbv dvOpwmo and Gen. 2:18 in the Septuagint version, where God ob¬ 
serves, “It is not good that the man be alone” (ou koX6v dvai r6v avOpunrov povov). Yet there is a 
vast difference syntactically between Gen. 2:18 and 1 Cor. 7:1b, and the respective viewpoints of 
these passages are diametrically opposed: 1 Cor. 7:1b is a statement against sexuaJ relations while 
Gen. 2:18 provides the rationale for marriage. To overcome these difficulties, tJiese authors re¬ 
sort to theological constructs that go well beyond Paul’s discussion in 1 Cor. 7. See Hering, 49; 
Xavier Leon-Dufour, “Manage et virginite selon saint Paul,” Christus 11 (1964): 186-94; L£on- 
Dufour, “Manage et continence selon S. Paul,” in A la rencontre, de Dieii: Memorial Albert Gelin, 
ed. A. Barucq et al., Bibliotheque de la Faculte Catholique Theologie de Lyon 8 (Le Puy: Xavier 
Mappus, 1961), 319, 323-27; Thaddee Matura, “Le celibat dans le NT d’apres I’exegese recente,” 
NRT 97 (1975): 602; Jean Jacques von AUmen, Pauline Teaching on Marriage, Studies in Christian 
Faith and Practice 6 (London: Faith, 1963), 15-16; and Lucien Legrand, The Biblical Doctrine of 
Virginity (London: Geoffrey Chapman, 1963), 34, 35. 
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find the exact expression outside of 1 Corinthians 7, 15 a close parallel is dya06v 
dv0pio7Tw, from Musonius Rufus. Not only did Stoics identify the concepts 
xaX6v and ayad 6 v in their famous maxim, “the morally beautiful (t6 kc<A6v) 
alone is good (aYa06v),” 16 but Musoniuss use of (xyadbv dvOpcomo shows that 
the activity of determining what is “good for a man” is not a chance idea but 
fundamental to his understanding of the philosophical enterprise. Advising a 
Syrian king, Musonius states: “Do you imagine . . . that it is more appropriate 
for anyone to study philosophy than for you, nor for any other reason than be¬ 
cause you are a king? For the first duty of a king is to be able to protect and 
benefit men (&v0pio7TOi)> and a protector and benefactor must know what is 
good for a man (if pev byaObv bvOpwrap) and what is bad” 17 

Similar expressions also play an important role in the philosophies of 
other Stoics. Epictetus says the task of his model philosopher, the Cynic, is to 
search out “what is friendly to men (roTg &v0p<jOTOig (friAot) and what is hos¬ 
tile,” 18 and Dio tells us that during his exile people came to him asking about 
“good or evil” (&ya06v rj kc<k6v), and so he found it necessary to advise them 
“on what was fitting for men” (Tiepi twv TipoariKdvTcov xoxq avOpaiTioiO- 19 This 
last expression also appears in Musoniuss tractate on marriage, where he uses 
it three times in an attempt to prove the Stoic position that one must marry. 
His argument is that the philosopher is a “teacher and guide to men of all 
things fitting for a man” (dv0pu7iw TtpoariKbvTtov), including marriage (t 6 
Yapeiv). 20 A denial of this position, whether by Cynics or by Stoics who took a 


15. My assumption is that 1 elemental.} knows this phrase from 1 Cor. 7 (cf. below, n. 81). 

16. See, e.g., SVF 3.9.23-11.24. Philo, De posteritate Caini 133, knows this as “the Stoic 
dogma” (t6 ctwik6v ... SoyMctfand Diogenes Laertius 7.100-101 links it with the Stoic tenet that 
only the wise man is “good and morally beautiful” (&ya 06 <; icai KaX6<;). Niederwimmer, 84, 
notes that 7:1b speaks of what is good for a human being, not simply a Christian, and therefore 
contains nothing specifically Christian. 

17. Musonius, frag. 8.60.6-11 Lutz (32.7-13 Hense), trans. Lutz, “Musonius Rufus ‘The Ro¬ 
man Socrates,’ ” in Yale Classical Studies 10, ed. Alfred R. Bellinger (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1947), 61, slightly modified. 

18. Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.24. In 3.22.23 he says the Cynic is sent by Zeus “to men, show¬ 
ing them concerning good things and bad” (irpbg roix; &v0pu)jrou<; irspi dyaOtev icai tcaictov 
iiTioSei'^wv aurok;), 

19. Dio Chrysostom, Oration 13.12-13. 

20. Musonius, frag. 14.92.6-9 L. (71.8-11 H.); and see 14.94.32 L. (75.20-21 H.), Trpooniceiv 
dvOptirao (twice). See also frag. 4.46.8 L, (16.9-10 H.), Tf|v AvOptoneo rrpoofiKOoaav &perf|v, 
“the virtue appropriate for a man”; and Seneca, Epistle 76.4, where Seneca explains that philo¬ 
sophical schools seek to ascertain “by what means a man is good” (in quo vir bonus). 
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Cynic stance against marriage, might have sounded much like what Paul 
writes in 7:1b. 21 

The passage from Dio, finally, may be significant in another respect, for it 
depicts the philosopher holding forth on “what was fitting for men” in re¬ 
sponse to inquiries from his public. This coincides with the circumstances of 
Paul’s discussion, as indicated by his opening phrase, “Now concerning what 
you wrote . . (7:1a). Indeed, discussions on marriage occasioned by such in¬ 

quiries may have been common among Paul s philosophical contemporaries. 
In Plutarch’s Amatorius, for example, we learn of one that ostensibly took 
place when Plutarch and his friends were asked if it would be appropriate for 
a promising young gymnasium student to marry an influential widow in her 
thirties. 22 Similarly, Lucius begins Musonius’s diatribe on marriage by having 
a young man ask the philosopher if marriage and life with a wife were imped¬ 
iments to the philosopher; and Arrian, in recording Epictetus’s description of 
the ideal Cynic, has an interlocutor ask Epictetus if the Cynic will undertake 
marriage. 23 Regarding Musonius and Epictetus, I am aware, of course, that 
stock figures who ask leading questions are a literary convention in diatribe- 
style writing. Even so, this consideration does not exclude the possibility that 
these inquisitive straight men actually reflect the real world of the Greco- 
Roman moralist — a world, I am suggesting, that also peers through in 7:1. 24 

21. Note that Theon, Progymnasmata 125,15-20 Spengel (cited above, chap. 2, n. 107), ex¬ 
plains that in making a case for having children one will maintain that marriage is “good” 
(icaXdg), while in refuting this thesis one will draw on the opposite arguments (etc ru>v evavn'tov). 

22. Plutarch, Moralia 748E-771E, esp. 750A. While Hubert Martin, Jr., “Amatorius (Moralia 
748E-771E),” in Plutarch’s Ethical Writings and Early Christian Literature , ed. Hans Dieter Betz, 
SCHNT 4 (Leiden: Brill, 1978), 443, reminds us that the Amatorius “is a dramatic essay, not a his¬ 
torical document,” he adds, “To say this is not to deny that its setting and circumstances may in¬ 
clude factual elements and that it reflects the conversation and behavior of Plutarch and his cir¬ 
cles.” 

23. Musonius, frag. 14.90.24-26 L. (70.11-13 H.), and see also 14.96.4-6, 7-8 L. (76.11-14,16-17 
H.); Epictetus 3.22.67, 77. See also Diogenes Laertius 6.3, where Antisthenes is asked by someone 
what sort ofwife he should marry (told also of Bion, 4.48), and Theon, Progymnnsmata 12.121.6- 
17 S.; cf. Juvenal, Satire 6. “O” 17 (between 6.365 and 6.366). 

24. On this see Rudolf Bultmann, Der Stil der paulinischen Predigt und die kynisch-stoische 
Diatribe, FRLANT 13 (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1910), 10-19, 64-74; Stanley K. 
Stowers, The Diatribe and Paul’s Letter to the Romans, SBLDS 57 (Chico, Calif.: Scholars, 1981), 
53-58, 61. Stowers ventures that many of Epictetus’s diatribes were “occasional responses ad¬ 
dressed to specific problems, situations or individuals” (54). This tradition of requesting advice 
on marriage from moral leaders may have been institutionalized by the church near the end of 
the first century: Ignatius of Antioch, To Polycarp 5.2, maintains that it is proper (irpEjrei) for 
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If, for these several reasons, we can understand 7:1b as representing a 
“Cynic” position, then 7:5 seems to represent a modification of that position, 
designed to meet the needs of married Christians. As we just saw, Paul allows 
for abstinence here within marriage so that Christians might spend time in 
prayer. It is only temporary abstinence that he authorizes, however, not a 
complete renunciation of marital intercourse, which would be the full Cynic 
position. For such abstinence to occur within marriage, moreover, Paul re¬ 
quires the mutual consent of husband and wife (cnjjncJjtovog, 7:5), a provision 
he justifies using Stoic as well as Judeo-Christian moral reasoning. 

The Judeo-Christian component of his argument appears most promi¬ 
nently in 7:2. Here Paul holds that marital relations are necessary because per¬ 
manent abstinence exposes a spouse to the danger of fornication (ai 
nopveiai). 25 This theme is then repeated at the end of 7:5, where Paul states that 
a couple practicing abstinence must ultimately resume marital relations “so 
that Satan might not tempt you through your lack of control,” and in 7:6, where 
he states that his counsel is based on “concession” (ouYYVWMh) rather than com¬ 
mand, meaning, evidently, concession to Satan and to human weakness. 26 

Paul’s argument in 7:3-4 and the beginning of 7:5, on the other hand, ap¬ 
pears to draw on Stoic traditions. To begin with, I suspect that the rather 
heavy-handed conjunction ojioltoq 5 b kou, “and likewise also,” which Paul 
uses twice in 7:3-4 to stress the equality of roles between spouses, reflects a 
Stoic manner of comparison. In Arius’s epitome of Stoic ethics, for example, 
this conjunction occurs fourteen times, 27 whereas in his account of Aristote- 


those contemplating marriage to seek out the “advice” of the bishop (yvti,ur| — cf. 1 Cor. 7:25) to 
ensure that the resulting union is in accordance with the Lord rather than passionate desire 
(kcct' emOupiav). Cf. t Tim. 5:14; Epictetus 3.22.72; Pseudo-Clement, Letter of Clement to James 
7.1; and Homily 3, chap. 68.1. 

25. On porneia as a concern for early Jews and Christians, see, e.g., 1 Cor. 5:1; 6:13; Gal. 5:18; 
Niederwimrner, 67-68, 73; and Friedrich Hauck and Siegfried Schulz, “tropvri,” in TDNT 6 
(1968), 587-89. On marriage for the sake of avoiding porneia, see T. Levi 9:9-10 (cited in 
Yarbrough, 69). We should also not overlook that certain Stoics denounced extramarital rela¬ 
tions as well: see [Ocellus] (app. B), De univ. nat. 44-45; Musonius, frag. 12, On Sexual Relations; 
Epictetus, Discourses 3.7.21; Encheiridion 33.8. 

26. Cf. 7:7. Peter Brown, The Body and Society: Men, Women, and Sexual Renunciation in 
Early Christianity, Lectures in the History of Religions, n.s., 13 (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1988), 55, paraphrases 81 & rin; tropvdac in 7:2 as “‘because of the temptation of immoral¬ 
ity’ that abstinence might bring.” 

27. Arius in Stobaeus 2.67.19; 70.3, 4; 71.6; 78.4, 13; 82.18; 84.19; 86.8; 100.10; 103.12; 108.14; 
109.12; 112.13 Wachsmuth and Hense. 
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lian ethics it appears only once. 28 A similar pattern is found in Diogenes 
Laertius. 29 Moreover, in Musonius’s treatise That Women, Too, Should Pursue 
Philosophy, the phrase occurs, as in Paul, in two consecutive sentences, again 
stressing equality between men and women. 30 Beyond this, the almost iden¬ 
tical phrase, dpoiwc re Kcd, appears in Romans 1:27, 31 a passage which owes a 
considerable debt to Stoic thought, the context again being gender issues. 32 
Finally, the simpler opoiooq, “likewise,” appears often in Musonius’s discus¬ 
sion of whether boys and girls should receive the same education. 33 In 1 Co¬ 
rinthians 7 it occurs in verse 22, where Stoic influence is once again evi¬ 
dent. 34 Other than the passages just cited, the word is not found in Pauls 
writings. 

A further connection between 7:3-4 and Stoicism is the topic of these 
verses, namely, marital responsibilities, which as we saw in chapter 2 was at 
the very heart of the Stoic-Cynic marriage debate. In verse 3 Paul states that 
spouses must “render” (aTroSiSwjJi) to one another “that which is owed” (xf]v 
6([>£iAf|v). This, quite plainly, is the language of obligation, as can also be seen 
from other New Testament texts and from the papyri. 35 But more specifically, 

28. Arius in Stobaeus 2.138.17 W.-H. — even though the expression occurs frequently in 
Aristotle’s own writings in discussions of gender. Here we must distinguish between early usage 
(Aristotle) and later popularization (Stoicism). See next note. 

29. In the accounts of Plato and Aristotle (Diogenes Laertius 3.1-109; 5.1-35), the term never 
occurs; in his account of Zeno (Diogenes Laertius 7.1-160) it appears eight times: 7.43,87,97,107 
(dpoitat; 5 ' ex 51 kou'), 122 > 12(5 (fyiofwc te tccd), 147,148. 

30. Musonius, frag. 3.38.30,31 L. (9.5,7 H.). 

31. As the second part of a te . . . te construction; otherwise we might have had dpoiux; 6 e 
K cd here as well. 

32. Rom. 1:26-28: “For this reason, God gave them over to dishonorable passions (rr66r|), 
for their females exchanged natural sexual usage (ti'|v (jmaiKfivxpficnv) for that which is contrary 
to nature (Tt)v na p& puoiv), and likewise also (6uoiw<; te Kcd) the males, leaving natural sexual 
usage (n)v puatKtJv xpfjoiv) of females, were inflamed by their desire for one another, males 
committing unseemliness (tt)v acxnpocn 3 vr|v) with males. . . . God gave them over to a base 
mind, to do those things which are not fitting (Tit pi) tcaOi'iKovra).” This is followed in w. 29-31 
by a catalogue of vices, a literary form also used by Stoics. 

33. Musonius, frag. 4.44.8,16-17 (S' b.uoitoq raf); 46.9,10,15 L. (14.2,13; 16.10,13,18 H.). It 
also serves to introduce the roles of husbands and wives in the household code in 1 Pet. 3:1,7 (cf. 
5.5), and those of the “sisters” and “brothers” in the household code in Ignatius, Polycarp 5.1. 

34. See below. 

35. E.g., in Paul at Rom. 13:7; in the Gospels at Matt. 18:30,34. In the papyri see.e.g., POxy II 
278.17-19 (no. 286; 82 c.E.):“... so that they may secure us without liability or difficulty with re¬ 
gard to the aforementioned debt (dpeikfiv), and repay it (furobcoaeiv).” James Hope Moulton 
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it is the language of marital obligations, a fact made clear by marriage and di¬ 
vorce contracts from this period. 36 

With verse 4 Paul’s consideration of marital responsibilities becomes 
more focused. Here he concentrates on the sexual obligations that spouses 
have to one another, stating that neither the husband nor the wife has final say 
over his or her own body. Several scholars have attempted to understand this 
statement in light of Genesis 2:24, where marriage is described as an act by 
which husband and wife become “one flesh.” Niederwimmer, for example, 
speaks of a deeper “mythological” understanding of marriage deriving from 
the Genesis passage, and points out that Paul uses Genesis 2:24 in 1 Corinthi¬ 
ans 6:16 in his discussion of prostitutes. 37 Against this, however, Bruns has ar¬ 
gued that no advocate of this theory can explain the precise logic that connects 
Genesis 2:24 to 1 Corinthians 7:4. To the contrary, “If one wanted to derive jus¬ 
tification for potestas corporis from Gen 2.24, the result would be either that 
both spouses have authority over the one body ... , or that both spouses have 
authority over their own bodies as well as that of the partner.” 38 Although, as 
we shall see shortly, Bruns overstates his case — for 7:4 probably does describe 
the mutual, not the exclusive, authority that spouses exercise over each other’s 
body — the overall force of his objection is still valid, for Paul’s reasoning car¬ 
ries no obvious allusion to the “one flesh” idea of Genesis 2:24. 39 

and George Milligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament: Illustrated from the Papyri and 
Other Non-Literary Sources, pts. 1-8 (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1915-29; reprint, Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1980), 61, comment that the verb &7ro6i'Siopi “is the appropriate one every¬ 
where for the ‘paying’ °f a debt, or ‘restoring’ of a due of any kind.” 

36. Gunter Hage, Ehegiiterrechtliche Verhciltnisse in den griechischen Papyri Agyptens bis 
Diokletian, Graezistische AbhandJungen 3 (Cologne and Graz: Bohlau, 1968), 58,76-77 n. 8, 78 
n. 12,115 and n. 49, 239 and n. 3, 240, 248-49, 278-80. See also Epictetus’s claim that a husband 
must “render” (&7to6i66vai) various services to his wife and her relatives ( Discourses 3.22.70). 
John Chrysostom evidently felt this language of obligation was too strong for his theological 
purposes, for he substitutes “the honor being due” (6<j)£iAojJ£vr|v ujiiiv) (PG 61:152). Likewise, 
both he, the New Testament manuscripts K and L, and most minuscules read “the kindness be¬ 
ing due” ( 64 >t:iXo,uevr)v eiivoiav, PG 51:216). 

37. Niederwimmer, 91-92; cf. Eph. 5:28-33. See also Darrell J. Doughty, “Heiligkeit und 
Freiheit: Eine exegetische Untersuchung der Anwendung des pauliuischen Freiheitsgedankens 
in 1 Kor 7” (Ph.D. diss., Gottingen University, 1965), 174, and the studies by Greeven, Merk, and 
Maurer discussed in Bernhard Bruns, “‘Die Frau hat iiber ihren Leib nicht die Verfiigungs- 
gewalt, sondern der Mann . . .’: Zur Herkunft und Bedeutung der Formulierung in 1 Kor 7,4,” 
MTZ 33 (1982): 179-80. 

38. Bruns, 180. 

39. Cf. P. Richardson, “‘I Say, Not the Lord’: Personal Opinion, Apostolic Authority and 
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Other scholars have suggested a rabbinic origin for the idea expressed in 
7:4, 40 and still others that it derives from Hellenistic wedding vows; 4 ' but 
there is insufficient evidence to sustain either of these suggestions. 42 Bruns 
himself has argued that 7:4 represents a deep expression of Christian love, as 
seen in 13:5 and Philippians 2:3*4- 43 He maintains that the specific formula¬ 
tion of this love in terms of the marriage relation was occasioned by gnostics 
in Corinth who promoted the idea that individuals had complete power or 
freedom over their own bodies. According to Bruns, 1 Corinthians 7:4 must 
be seen as a polemical statement, an antithesis to a gnostic thesis that circu¬ 
lated in Corinth. 44 Bruns’s theory, however, is based on two doubtful pre¬ 
mises. First, he believes 6:12-20 and 1 Corinthians 7 represent libertine and as¬ 
cetic manifestations of gnosticism, respectively — a notion we rejected in 
chapter 1; and second, he believes the verb ^fouoidijco (“to have power over 
something”) in 7:4 is “typical gnostic usage,” on the basis of his conviction 
that Paul uses the related £l;EaTiv (“it is lawful”) in a gnostic manner in 6:i2. 45 
Yet, while e^ouaiAijw and s^eonv are etymologically akin to one another, and 
while 6:12b contains a wordplay based on this kinship, we have no indication 
that gnostics saw any significant connection between these two terms. In fact, 


the Development of Early Christian Halakah,” TynBul} 1 (1980): 79: “For some reason Paul does 
not rely at all upon, nor even allude to the Hebrew Scriptures in chapter 7. Even such an obvious 
reference as ‘the two shall become one flesh’ does not appear. Thus, one of the fundamental au¬ 
thorities he frequently uses is absent” (cf. 85). 

40. E.g., Rudolf Schnackenburg, “Die Ehe nach dem Neuen Testament,” in Theologie der 
Ehe: Verijffentlichung des Okumenischen Arbeitskreises evangelischer und katholischer Theologen, 
ed. Gerhard Krems and Reinhard Mumm (Regensburg: Friedrich Pustet; Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1969), 22; Ford, A Trilogy on Wisdom and Celibacy, Cardinal O’Hara Series: 
Studies and Research in Christian Theology at Notre Dame 4 (Notre Dame, IncL, and London: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1967), 65-66. Cf. Hermann L. Strack and Paul Billerbeck, 
Kommentar ztim Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrash (Munich: C. H. Beck, 1956), 3:368- 
71. Against this see, e.g., Doughty, “Heiligkeit und Freiheit,” 169. 

41. Mosheim, 278-79; Wolbert, 82, 93. 

42. Regarding the latter, Hans Julius Wolff, Written and Unwritten Marriages in Hellenistic 
and Postdassical Roman Law, Philological Monographs 9 (Haverford, Pa.: American Philologi¬ 
cal Association, 1939), 52, notes that the common rulership clause (Koivrj KupiEuciv) is absent in 
marriage law from the imperial period and later. 

43. Bruns, 190, cf. 181, following Schrage, “Zur Frontstellung,” 230-31, cf. 229 n. 62. See also 
Heinrich Baltensweiler, Die Ehe im Neuen Testament: Exegetische Untersuchungen iiber Ehe, 
Ehelosigkeit und Ehescheidung, ATANT 52 (Zurich and Stuttgart: Zwingli, 1967), 159. 

44. Bruns, 182,191. 

45. Bruns, 183-89, 192-93. 
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there is no evidence that gnostics even used the latter term. As Conzelmann 
remarks: “The language [in 6:12] points to a previous history in Stoicism. 
Only the Stoics and Cynics provide material for comparison.” 46 

In the final analysis, the closest parallels to 7:4 must also be said to come 
from the Stoics, and indeed, from their discussions on marriage. 47 As early as 
the second century b.c.e., Antipater reasoned in his tractate On Marriage that 
unlike life’s other friendships and affections, which resemble “juxtaposed 
mixings of beans,” marriages were “complete fusions, as wine with water.” 
This was because husbands and wives “not only share a partnership of prop¬ 
erty, and children . . . and the soul, but these alone also share their bodies.” 48 
In the first century c.e., in his lecture Is Marriage an Impediment to the Pur¬ 
suit of Philosophy? Musonius asks, “To whom is everything thought to be 
common — bodies, souls, possessions — except a husband and wife?”; 49 and 

46. Conzelmann, 108. Bruns, 183, even concedes that his proposed gnostic use of t'i;eonv 
may have arisen under Stoic influence. On this possibility, see Will DemingdThe Unity oft Co¬ 
rinthians 5-6,” jBL 115 (1996): 299-303. 

47. This is emphasized especially by WeiS, Korintherbrief 172 n. 2. 

48. Antipater (app. A), lines 24-25, oil ydtp pdvov trig oboiag teal ruv . . . xeicvtov teal rfjg 
tpuXHG &XX& Kai rtbv awudtrwv outoi udvot koivwvouot. For non-Stoic antecedents to this idea, 
see Xenophon, Oeconomicus 10.3-5, where Ischomachus and his wife speak of themselves as 
sharing one another’s bodies (rwv aou&rwv Koivwvi'iaovTEg &XXfjXoi<;) and being a “partner of 
the body” (too aiipaxog . . , KOivtovog). See also Isocrates, Nicocles 40, which describes marriage 
as a “partnership of everything of life” (tcoivwvia . . . travrbg too piou), cited by Friedrich 
Zucker, “Soda unanimans,” Rh. Mus., n.s,, 92 (1944): 210-11. By contrast, see Plato, Republic 
5.457C-466D, where the male and female guardians of a city are said to hold all things in com¬ 
mon (KOivfj n&vra) except their bodies. On the notion of marriage as a reciprocal relationship 
in the Hellenistic period, see Claude Vatin, Recherches sur le manage et la condition de la femme 
marine d Vepoque hellenistique, Biblioth^que des Ecoles Frangaises d’Ath£nes et de Rome 216 
(Paris: E. de Boccard, 1970), 33-34,39-40,54-56, 200-228; Emiel Eyben, “De latere Stoa over het 
huwelijk,” Hermeneus: Tijdschrift voor antieke Cultuur 50 (1978): 352-53; Michel Foucault, The 
Care of the Self, History of Sexuality 3 (New York: Pantheon Books, 1986), 159-64, cf. 78-79; and 
Joseph Vogt, “Von der Gleichwertigkeit der Geschlechter in der burgerlichen Gesellschaft,” 
Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur: Abhandlungen der Geistes- und Sozialwissen- 
schaftlichen Klasse 2 (i960): 246-55. Cf. Paul Veyne, “La famille et l’amour sous le Haut-Empirc 
romain,” Annales: Economies, Societes, Civilisations 33 (1978): 48; and Jean-Paul Brouddhoux, 
Manage et famille chez Clement d'Alexandrie, Theologie Historique n (Paris: Beauchesne et ses 
Fils, 1970), 17. 

49. Musonius, frag. 14.94.8-9 L. (74.7-8 H.), n'en St vevduiorai KOivit elvai irdvra, Kai 
atbuota xai ipoxai Kai xPHMa™, nXf|v dvbpbg Kai yuvaiKdg. . . . Cf. Dio Chrysostom, Oration 
3.122: “His wife, moreover, he regards not merely as the partner (Koivwvog) of his bed and affec¬ 
tions, but also as his helpmate in his counsel in action, and indeed in his whole life” (J. W. 
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in his lecture entitled What Is the Chief Aspect of Marriage? he states that mar¬ 
ried couples consider “everything common property and nothing one’s own, 
not even the body itself.” 50 In the following century Hierocles echoed this 
sentiment, saying the good husband and wife are those who “agree with one 
another” (aupcjiwv^w — cf. 7:5), having made “everything common, even as 
far as their bodies.” 51 The popularity of this Stoic tradition in Greece, more¬ 
over, is suggested by its use in Plutarch, 52 and perhaps in an inscription from 
Mantinea, some forty miles southwest of Corinth. 53 

Against this comparison of 7:4 to Stoic materials, Bruns has argued that 
the Stoics (he cites only Musonius) insisted on the mutual ownership of bod- 


Cohoon and H. Lamar Crosby, eds. and trans., Dio Chrysostom, 5 vols., LCL [London: William 
Heinejnann; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932-51], 1:159). 

50. Musonius, frag. 13A.88.13-14 L. (67.9-68.1 H.), Kal KOivd 6e f|Y£idOai ir&vra teal ur| 5 ev 
TSiov, ,ur|8' aur6 t6 ow,ua. 

51. Hierocles 54.19-22 von Arnim (Stobaeus 4.505.12-16 W.H.), ou.uctiwvouTwv iifev cdXiiXoiq 
teal ndvra koiv& 7re7roiniJEvwv fjfixpi teal twv awpArwv, to which he adds, giving a new emphasis 
to the traditions of Antipater and Musonius," — nay, rather, even as far as their spirits" (jj&XXov 
5 b xai aiiTwv twv ipuxwv). See also Seneca, De beneficiis 2.18.1 2: “Every obligation that involves 
two people makes an equal demand upon both. ... it is true that a husband has certain duties, 
yet those of the wife are not less great. In the exchange of obligations each in turn renders to the 
other the service that he requires, and they desire that the same rule of action should apply to 
both, but this rule, as Hecaton says, is a difficult matter” (trans. John W. Basore, ed. and trans., 
Seneca: Moral Essays, LCL [London: William Heinemann; New York: Putnam, 1932-351,3:85,87). 

52. Plutarch, Moralia 142F-143A (Coniugalia praecepta): “As the mixings of liquids, accord¬ 
ing to what men of science say, extends throughout their entire content, so also in the case of 
married people there ought to be a mutual amalgamation of their bodies, property, friends, and 
relations” (trans. Frank Cole Babbitt, ed. and trans., Plutarch's Moralia, LCL (Cambridge: Har¬ 
vard University Press; London: William Heinemann, 1962), 2:325. See also 138E-F, 140E-F, and 
Moralia 769F (Amatorius); and cf. Moralia 156D (Septern sapientium convivium). Regarding 
Stoic influence on these passages, see Helge Almquist, Plutarch und das Neue Testament: Ein 
Beitrag zum Corpus Hellenisticum Novi Testamenti, ASNU 15 (Uppsala: Appelberg, 1946), 96-97; 
A. A. Long, Hellenistic Philosophy: Stoics, Epicureans, Sceptics, 2nd ed. (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1986), 159-60; and Andre-jean VoelJce, Les rapports avec autrui dans la 
philosophic grecque: D'Aristote d Panetius, Bibilotheque d’histoire de la philosophic (Paris: 
J. Vrin, 1961), 150. 

53. Wilhelm Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum, 3rd ed. (Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 
1917; reprint, Hildesheim: Georg 01 ms, 1982), 2.783.30-34. The inscription dares from the late 
first century b.c.e. and speaks of a wife being “commingled” (auYK£paa0eiaa) with her husband 
in marriage, “for lives were yoked with lives and souls with bodies” (eiJsuyvuvTO yfop pfoi flioiq 
xai atouaaiv ipuxai). On Stoic usage of the term cn>YK£pdvvi>,ui, see Conzelmann, 214 and n. 34 
(regarding 1 Cor. 12:24, “God combined the body,” 6 debt; uuveKepaaev t 6 aw.ua). 
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ies, whereas Paul speaks of the exchange of authority over one’s body with a 
spouse. 54 But this assessment is only correct as far as an isolated reading of 7:4 
goes, for Bruns overlooks the emphasis on mutuality in Paul’s larger argu¬ 
ment: in 7:5 Paul speaks of abstaining from sexual intercourse only “by mu¬ 
tual consent” (die oupc^tovou). Thus, if we were to carry Bruns’s interpretation 
to its logical conclusion, 7:5 would contradict 7:4, since an “exchange” of au¬ 
thority would mean that a spouse could unilaterally impose continence on a 
marriage partner by his or her exclusive authority over the other’s body. But 
this is not only overly casuistic; it also misreads Paul’s argument. Paul, quite 
reasonably, imposes the requirement of mutual consent in 7:5 on the basis of 
his assertions in 7:3-4, not in contradiction to them. His demand, “Do not rob 
one another!” (ptj imoerreperre (UXnXouq), which is the immediate justifica¬ 
tion for mutual consent in 7:5, arises directly out of his discussion of marital 
obligations in verses 3-4, and even reflects the language of marital obligation 
he introduces in verse 3. 55 

In reality, then, Paul’s assertion that “the wife does not rule over her own 
body, but the husband does” implies no “exchange” of rights between part¬ 
ners. Rather, it means that the wife alone does not rule over her own body, but 
the husband does also, and vice versa for the husband, just as we find in Stoic 
documents. From a syntactical standpoint, moreover, this is not at all surpris¬ 
ing, since Paul uses the very same manner of elliptical expression later in the 
chapter, in verses 32-34: “The unmarried man concerns himself with the 
things of the Lord ... the married man concerns himself with the things of 
the world ... and he is divided.” Here again Paul seems to have set up two mu- 


54. Bruns, 181. 

55. Noted by Weifi, Kormtherbrief 173, and Wolbert, 81. See Exod. 21:10 LXX: “he will not 
deprive (airooT£ppoE:i) her of her necessities, and clothing, and sexual relations.” For the use of 
OTepeouai in marriage contracts, see Hage, 73-74, 79-80, although he notes (163-64) that the 
term does not occur in the common era. Regarding the possible influence of Exod. 21:10 LXX on 
Jewish and non-Jewish marriage contracts in Egypt, see Jacob J. Rabinowitz, Jewish Law: Its In¬ 
fluence on the Development of Legal Institutions (New York: Block, 1956), 45-47,56-60, 65-66. Cf. 
Sir. 28:15; and [Aristotle] Oeconornicus 3,2: “Wherefore a man of sound mind ought not to forget 
what honours are proper to his parents or what fittingly belong to his wife and children; so that 
rendering to each and all their own, he may obey the law of men and of gods. For the depriva¬ 
tion we feel most of all is that of the special honour which is our due. . . . Now to a wife nothing 
is of more value, nothing more rightfully her own, than honoured and faithful partnership with 
her husband” (tians. Hugh Trendennick and G. Cyril Armstrong, eds. and trans., Aristotle, vol. 
18, Metaphysics: Books X-XIV, Oeconomicn, and Magna Moralia, LCL [Cambridge: Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press; London: Wm. Heinemann, 1935], 409). 
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tually exclusive categories. Yet, as several scholars have pointed out,since Paul 
is speaking about a Christian man in both cases, he must mean that the un¬ 
married man concerns himself with the things of the Lord alone, while the 
married man also concerns himself with the things of the world. Otherwise it 
would be impossible to explain why the latter is “divided.” 56 Thus, despite 
Bruns’s objection, 7:4 looks a great deal like a Stoic argument that Paul has 
enlisted for his own purposes. 

At this point let us briefly summarize our findings. The logic of 7:1-6 ap¬ 
pears to be something like this: In 7:1b Paul quotes a Cynic view on sexual re¬ 
lations, “it is good for a man not to touch a woman.” This represents a Corin¬ 
thian position, and may come from their letter to Paul. Given the many 
parallels with Stoic authors in 7:1-5, it was evidently held by members of the 
congregation with an interest in Stoic philosophy, as Stoics sometimes held 
Cynic views on marriage. 57 In 7:2-6 Paul qualifies this view with Stoic asser¬ 
tions on the mutuality of the marriage relationship and with Judeo-Christian 
concerns about extramarital sexual relations. The result, in 7:5, is a modified 
Cynic position for married Christians that condones limited degrees of absti¬ 
nence within marriage. 

With this, however, our understanding of these verses is still incomplete, 
for there is a final aspect of 7:5 that requires our attention. In this verse Paul al¬ 
lows for sexual abstinence within marriage so that spouses might have leisure 
for prayer. This is a rather obscure notion. The rationale behind it seems to be 
either that sex is time-consuming or “distracting,” 58 which would be a Cynic 


56. So Niederwimmer, 113; C. K. Barrett, A Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthi¬ 
ans, HNTC (New York and Evanston, III.: Harper and Row, 1968), 179; cf. Clement of Alexan¬ 
dria, Stromateis, bk. 3, chap. 12.88.2-3 (2.236.28-237.4 Stahlin); Paedagogus, bk. 2, chap. 10.109.4 
(1.223.1-9 S.). As is often noted, Johann Albrecht Berigel, Gnomon of the New Testament (Phila¬ 
delphia: Perkinpine and Higgins, 1864; reprint, 1888), 2:199, styled Paul’s elliptical manner of ex¬ 
pression in 7:4 an “elegant paradox.” 

57. On the view that the Cynic ideas here belong to Cynics, not Stoics (e.g., John T. Fitzger¬ 
ald, Review of Paul on Marriage and Celibacy, by Will Deming, JR 77 [1997]: 290), see Will 
Deming, “The Unity of 1 Corinthians 5-6,” JBL 115 (1996): 292-93 n. 12. 

58. So C. F. Georg Heinrici, Das ersie Sendschreiben des Apostel Paulus an die Korinthier 
(Berlin: Wilhelm Hertz, 1880), 190-91, noting that there is no mention of ritual uncleanness 
here, and citing Plutarch, Vitae 69C (Numa), which speaks of a worshiper’s need for ax°kfj- 
See also Wettstein, 2:126, and Valckenaer, 2:204-5, cited above, n. 13. For Jewish materials see 
Steven D. Fraade, “Ascetical Aspects of Ancient Judaism,” in Jewish Spirituality: From the Bible 
through the Middle Ages, ed. Arthur Green, World Spirituality: An Encyclopedic History of 
the Religious Quest 13 (New York: Crossroad, 1986), 274-75; and Eliezer Diamond, Holy Men 
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view, or that it rendered one ritually impure, and hence religiously unfit for 
prayer. 59 It may be that these two possibilities overlap, as Niederwimmer sug¬ 
gests, since ritual purification itself is time-consuming. 60 In any event, the no¬ 
tion that sex is in tension specifically with prayer, and that these two activities 
must be cordoned off into distinct spaces of time, is not Stoic. Rather, our clos¬ 
est parallel comes from the Testament ofNaphtali, a pseudepigraphical work 
dated to the period 100 b.c.e.-ioo c.e. One of the purposes of this work is to 
instruct its readers to discern the order of God’s commandments in the end 
time. It depicts the patriarch Naphtali telling his sons that God has made them 
to exist in a world of “order” (r&lfiO, and that they must do nothing “out of its 
proper time” (^co Kaipou aurou). 61 After some ramification, this theology is 
summed up near the end of the testament with the following words: 

For the commandments of the Law (cd evxoAai xou vbpou) are double, and 
they are fulfilled with a regular method. For there is a time for intercourse 
with his wife (lcaipbq y&p avvovaiaq yuvancbt; abxou) and a time of conti¬ 
nence for his prayer (kcapbi; EyKpaxei'aq ek rrpoaeuxnv aiixou). And there are 
two commandments; and if they should not be in their order they produce 
sin. It is also thus for the other commandments. Be, therefore, wise in God, 


and Hunger Artists: Fasting and Asceticism in Rabbinic Culture (Oxford: Oxford University, 
2003), 33-54. m. Ketubot^.6 speaks oP'seasons [for marital duty] spoken of in the Law,”with 
reference to Exod. 21:10 (see above, n. 55). Philo, De Decalogo 96-101, says the Sabbath was set 
aside that one might have time to philosophize and have leisure (oxoX6i(to) to contemplate 
nature, while Jub. 50:8 forbids sexual intercourse on the Sabbath. Clement of Alexandria, 
Paedagogus, bk. 2, chap. 10.96.2 (1.215.6-11 S.), says Christians should not use time during the 
day for intercourse, but for praying, reading, or doing good. 

59. On ritual purity and sexual continence, see especially Richard E. Oster, Jr., “Use, Misuse 
and Neglect of Archaeological Evidence in Some Modern Works on 1 Corinthians (1 Cor 7,1-5: 
8,10; 11,2-16; 12,14-26),” ZNW 83 (1992): 60-64, although he too quickly dismisses the possibility 
of Stoic-Cynic influence. See also Bernhard Lohse, Askese und Monchtum in der Antike und in 
deraltenKirche, Religion und Kulturderalten Mittelmeerwelt in Parallelforschungen 1 (Munich 
and Vienna: R. Oldenbourg, 1969), 25-41 (with lit.); Schrage, “Zur Frontstellung,” 222-23; Exod. 
19:15; Lev. 15:16-18; 1 Sam. 21:4-6; Josephus, Against Apion 2.198, 203; and Plutarch, Moralia 655D 
(Quaestionum convivalium), cf. 712C. 

60. Niederwimmer, 93 n. 54. In any case, there is no mention here of the idea that sex is 
morally defiling. There is also no evidence for Brown’s contention that 7:5 points to “protracted 
bouts of abstinence, like those with which contemporary Jewish prophets prepared themselves 
to receive their visions” (Peter Brown, 55). The issue here is continence for prayer, not visions. 

61. T. Naph. 2:9-10; cf. 3:1-5 and 7:1. On the idea of apocalyptic “times,” see also Luke 21:24; 
i Thess. 5:1; and cf. Dan. 2:21. 
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and discerning, knowing the order of his commands and the ordinance of 
everything, so that the Lord will Jove you. 62 



Here we see the dichotomy between sex and prayer put forth as the para¬ 
digmatic example of how a follower of God must be careful to discern the 
structure of God’s will in the “last times.” 63 The clumsiness of the expressions 
“his wife” and “his prayer” in Naphtali’s admonitions indicates, moreover, 
that it had a previous history outside of this text and is being quoted here as 
an established dogma. 64 The verbal similarities between Testament of 
Naphtali 8:8 and 1 Corinthians 7:5 are also noteworthy. While Paul permits 
continence within marriage for a “time” (np6<; Kcnpbv), Naphtali knows of a 
“time” for continence (xaipbq lyKpaTeictt ;). 65 Furthermore, just as Paul is 
concerned that if the Corinthians overstep this “time” they will be tempted to 
sin, due to their “lack of continence” (axpacna), Naphtali holds that overstep¬ 
ping the “time of continence” will also result in sin. Finally, both the Testa¬ 
ment of Naphtali and Paul speak of their teachings in the context of “com¬ 
mandments.” The former maintains that this teaching on intercourse and 
prayer is a commandment (£vroAfj) for the last times, while Paul is explicit 
that his ruling in 7:5 does not derive from a commandment (ou xat’ 
^mTaynv) (cf. 7:25). 

For several reasons, therefore, it would appear that 1 Corinthians 7:5 and 
Testament of Naphtali 8:7-10 draw on a common tradition. This, in turn, pro¬ 
vides us with our first clue as to the motivation for continence among the Co¬ 
rinthians. Evidently, like many other Christians in the first century, the Co¬ 
rinthians lived in expectation of the second coming. 66 Adhering to some 
form of the tradition now preserved in the Testament of Naphtali, they held 
that prayer in the period before the eschaton was particularly important, 67 


62. T. Naph. 8:7-10. 

63. T. Naph. 8:1. 

64. Jiirgen Becker, Untersuchungen zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Testamente der Zwolf 
Patriarchal, AGJU 8 (Leiden: Brill, 1970), 214-18, 228, has argued that the underlying sources of 
T. Naph. 2,3, and 8 are in the style of “synagogue sermons.” Given a Semitic original for this text, 
one could also perhaps read the disconcerting afrroO as referring to either God ("He has a time 
for . . .”) or, as 8:7 might suggest, the Law (“it has [specifies] a time for. . .”), but then we would 
expect a dative rather than the genitive. 

65. Cf. Paul’s use of £Y K P aTC u°. uai in 1 Cor. 7:9. 

66. See 1 Cor. 1:7; 15:51-52; and the discussion of 7:25-31 below. 

67. On the importance of prayer in apocalyptic times, see Phil. 4:5b-6, Luke 21:34-36, and 
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even to the extent that sexual intercourse needed to be curtailed since, for 
whatever reason, it inhibited prayer. 

If this is correct, then Paul’s argument in 7:1-6 must be understood as 
combining elements of Stoic philosophy with both the Judeo-Christian con¬ 
cern about porneia and apocalyptic ideas. Yet how is this possible? The link 
between these various spheres of thought has come about, I would suggest, 
through the medium of Jewish wisdom traditions, for not only is the avoid¬ 
ance of porneia an important theme in this literature, but in the Hellenistic 
period Jewish wisdom feeds into both popular philosophy 68 and apocalyptic 
texts. 69 In fact, the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs , of which the Testament 
ofNaphtali is a part, may be a case in point for this type of syncretism: on the 
one hand, it stands somewhere between Jewish wisdom and apocalyptic tra¬ 
ditions and takes a very pronounced position against porneia , 70 and on the 
other hand, some scholars detect the influence of Stoicism in the Testa¬ 
ments . 71 


1 Pet. 4:7. In Philippians and Luke prayer is contrasted with “worrying” (pepipvdto) and with the 
cares or “worries” (pepipvai) of life, which will be Paul’s topic in 1 Cor. 7:32-34. 

68. As seen, e.g., in Sirach, Philo, and the Sentences of Pseudo-Phocylides. 

69. See, e.g., John J. Collins, “Cosmos and Salvation: Jewish Wisdom and Apocalyptic in 
the Hellenistic Age,” HR 17 (1977): 121-42; Jonathan Z. Smith, “Wisdom and Apocalyptic,” in 
Map Is Not Territory: Studies in the History of Religions, SJLA 23 (Leiden: Brill, 1979), 67-87; and 
Florentino Garcia Martinez, “Wisdom and Apocalyptic in the Dead Sea Scrolls and in the Bibli¬ 
cal Tradition,” Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses 78 (2002): 536-49. The mixing of popular 
philosophy with wisdom and apocalyptic traditions is also attested in the synoptics; see, e.g., 
John S. Kloppenborg, The Formation ofQ: Trajectories in Ancient Wisdom Collections, Studies in 
Antiquity and Christianity (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987), passim; Burton L. Mack, A Myth of In¬ 
nocence: Mark and Christian Origins (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988), 57-62, 67-69, 73-74, 325-31; 
Gerd Theissen, Sociology of Early Palestinian Christianity (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1977), 8-16; 
and Theissen, Social Setting, 27,39, 44-49,50,58. On Theissen, see Richard A. Horsley, Sociology 
and the Jesus Movement (New York: Crossroad, 1989), 46-47,116-19. 

70. See, e.g., Howard Clark Kee, “Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs,” in The Old Testa¬ 
ment Pseudepigrapha, ed. James H, Charlesworth (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1985), 1:779-80. 

71. See Kee, “Testaments,” 779,782 n. ic, 783 n. 4b; Kee, “The Ethical Dimensions of the Tes¬ 
taments of the XII as a Clue to Provenance,” NTS 24 (1978): 269; and Harm W. Hollander, Joseph 
as an Ethical Model in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, SVTP 6 (Leiden: Bril 1 ,1981), 95, 
103-4 n. 56 (with literature and criticism of Kee). One possible instance of Stoic influence occurs 
in T. Naph. 2:1-10, where our author first introduces his doctrine of divine order and appropri¬ 
ate times. Here he employs the image of the human body, a metaphor of divine order often 
found in Stoic authors (see, e.g., Conzelmann, 211 and 11. 8). Paul also uses this metaphor in 
1 Cor. 12:12-26: compare T. Naph. 2:8a, “For God made all [parts of the body — see 2:8b] good, 
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Paul concludes his argument in 7:1-6 with a statement that may again 
combine wisdom and Stoic thinking. He says in verse 7: “I want all men to be 
as I myself also am; but each has his own charisma from God, one in this way, 
one in that way.” A few scholars take the position that Paul envisions both 
marriage and continence as a charisma, or “gift of grace” (x^piapa). 72 Most, 
however, reject this theory, arguing that Paul speaks only of continence as a 
gift. Niederwimmer, an advocate of the latter position, even ridicules the for¬ 
mer position as no more than “an adventurous misunderstanding,” adding, 
“Marriage for Paul is not grace, rather, a sign for the dearth of grace, namely for 
the dearth of the charisma of eyKp&reia [continence], ... As for the other 
gifts of grace, through which the married are compensated, it is self-evident 
that marriage (!) is not intended.” 73 Yet such an extreme characterization of 


in the correct order,” with 1 Cor. 12:18, “God set the members, each one of them in the body as he 
wanted”; and T. Naph. 2:10a, “For if you should tell the eye to hear, it cannot,” with 1 Cor. 12:17a, 
“If all the body is an eye, where is the hearing?” T. Naph. 8:7-10 may itself have originated as an 
esoteric interpretation of another wisdom tradition, namely, Eccles. 3:1-8. There we are told that 
“there is a proper time (caip6g/Iiy) for every activity under heaven.” In T. Naph. 8:7-10 these 
“proper times” have been given apocalyptic significance, enabling those who are “wise in God 
and discerning” (8:10) to participate in God’s ordering of the last times, thereby keeping them¬ 
selves from sin (8:9). If Stoic-minded Corinthians had been familiar with the Naphtali tradition 
and the text from Ecclesiastes, they may have been persuaded that these traditions spoke di¬ 
rectly to their consternations about marriage. This is because the verse immediately before 
Eccles. 3:1-8 promises wisdom to “the good man” (ra avOpwmo rto ayaOto), whereas the sinner, 
whom T. Naph. 8:9 identifies as the person acting contrary to God’s ordering of the times, is 
given “distraction,” or TOpicmaopdv (2:26; cf. 3:10), which in the Stoic-Cynic marriage debate 
was the antithesis of “leisure” (oxoXrj). For a philosophical counterpart to this doctrine of ap¬ 
propriate times, see Plutarch, Moralia 653B-655D (Quaestiones convivales), which is a treatise 
entitled On the Proper Time for Sexual Intercourse (irepl KcnpoC cmvotxiiag — cf. T. Naph. 8:8), 
and the adage that Diogenes Laertius 4.42 attributes to Arcesilaus (ca. 315-240 b.c.e.): “But this 
very thing belongs especially to philosophy, to know the proper time of each thing” (t6 t6v 
Konpbv eKdortov £m'oTao6cti). Cf. also Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, bk. 3, chap. 12.81.5 and 
chap. 14.94.3 (2.233.5-6; 239.16-18 S.), who refers to a proper time for begetting children (6 Trig 
TiaiSoirouag icaipdg), and declares that Adam’s sin was desiring the gift of marriage before the 
proper time. 

72. E.g., David R. Cartlidge, “Competing Theologies of Asceticism in the Early Church” 
(Th.D. diss.. Harvard University, 1969), 47; Alio, 159; and P. Tischleder, Wesen und Stellung der 
Frau nach der Lehre des heiligen Paulus: Fine ethisch-exegetische Untersuchung, NTAbh 10/3-4 
(Mtinster: Aschendorff, 1923), 14 n. 33 (citing others). 

73. Niederwimmer, 96 n. 70 (emphasis and overpunctuation Niederwimmer’s); cf. WeiS, 
Korintherbrief, 176; Hans Lietzmann, An die Korinther I'll, rev. Werner Georg Ktimmel, 5th ed., 
HNT 9 (Tubingen: Mohr, 1969), 30; and Conzelmann, 118. Niederwimmer is followed by Peter 
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7:7 finds little support in the preceding verses. If I have interpreted 7:1-6 accu¬ 
rately, Paul is attempting to put a damper on the inclinations of married 
Christians who endorse a Cynic position by arguing that only a limited de¬ 
gree of abstinence is possible within marriage. Since divorce for Christians is 
also out of the question (7:10-11), it would run counter to his purpose for Paul 
to conclude his discussion in verses 1-6 by implying that marriage brands one 
with the “stigma of the necessity of sex” 74 Unless we are to understand Paul 
as risking taunting his readers by announcing that some are excluded from 
the charisma of continence, but will be compensated with some other, un¬ 
specified gift, it makes better sense to read verse 7 as Paul’s effort to reconcile 
these Corinthians to their fate, not to goad them regarding their presumed 
shortcomings. 75 

But quite aside from this, the preceding verses indicate that the contrast 
Paul draws in 7:7 is not one between incontinent married Christians, on the 
one side, and continent unmarried Christians, on the other, but between mar¬ 
ried Christians who are able to forgo sexual relations and those who are not. 
This is clearly his concern in 7:4-6, at least. Most probably, therefore, Paul’s 
mention of the charismata is a reminder to those spouses who are advocating 
abstinence that all Christians, including their own husbands and wives, are 
not endowed with the same gifts. 76 What we see in 7:7, in other words, is both 
Paul’s deference to the celibate tendencies of these spouses and his insistence 
that their demands are overbearing. 

It is from this perspective, I would contend, that we should also interpret 
the beginning of verse 7, where Paul says, “I want all men to be as I myself also 


Brown, 56-57, who concludes that for Paul and the Corinthians “marriage, like household slav¬ 
ery, was a 'calling’ devoid of glamor.” Brown (56-57) also refers to the gift in 7:7 as the “prophetic 
gift of continence” and the “apostolic gift of celibacy,” which, he explains, “was too precious a 
thing to extend to the Church as a whole.” Rather, he says, “Paul tended to solve the issue of the 
precise position of celibacy in the Christian church by sweeping it into the high trajectory of his 
own apostolic calling” This baroque elaboration on Niederwimmer derives from a very superfi¬ 
cial reading of the text. Paul never refers to the gift in 7:7 as a “calling,” nor is it possible to show 
that he considered it an “apostolic” or “prophetic” gift. To the contrary, we have no reason to 
think that the “virgins” in 7:i5ff., among whom Paul promotes celibacy, are either apostolic or 
prophetic, and in 9:5 Paul speaks of marriage, not celibacy, as an apostolic right, noting that the 
“other apostles and the brothers of the Lord and Cephas” were married. 

74. So Niederwimmer, 96. 

75. Cf. David R. Cartlidge, “1 Corinthians 7 as a Foundation for a Christian Sex Ethic,”/i? 55 
(1975): 224; Schrage, “Zur Frontstellung,” 233-34. 

76. This is a point that Paul makes again, more elaborately, in 1 Cor. 12. 
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am, but. . .” (GeXto 5 b n&vraq . . . aXX'a . ..). Since Paul lived in a celibate state 
himself (7:8; 9:5), these words probably function in a “diplomatic” manner, 
enabling Paul to identify with the Corinthians and advise them. 77 A similar 
manner of persuasion may be found in 1 Corinthians 14. In an attempt to 
quell the Corinthians’ fascination for speaking in tongues (chaps. 12-14), Paul 
expresses both his empathy and his reservations by stating in 14:5, “1 want you 
all to speak in tongues — but rather that you might prophesy” ( 0 bXto 5 b 
rravTaq . . . paXXov 5 b . . .), and in 14:18-19, “1 thank God 1 speak in tongues 
more than all of you, but. . . .” 78 And it is surely more than coincidence that 
the topic here, as in 7:7, is charismata. 79 

With this understanding of 7:7, let us return to our initial concern for ev¬ 
idence of Stoicism and Jewish wisdom here. On what basis, after all, can Paul 
or the Corinthians maintain that continence within marriage is a gift from 
God? Even though this notion is all but lacking for the first century, it does 
have a parallel of sorts in Wisdom of Solomon 8:20-21, where, in his zeal to 
possess Lady Wisdom, King Solomon fashions a plan: “As a child I was natu¬ 
rally clever, and was possessed of a good soul — or, rather, being good, I en¬ 
tered into an undefiled body. But knowing that I would not otherwise be in 
possession (baopai bYKparfiO 80 unless God should give (bav juf| 6 0 e 6 q 5 co) — 
and this was discretion, to know whose gift it is (rlvoq 1) x&piq) — I appealed 
to the Lord.” 81 While modern translators are in agreement that the “posses- 

77. So Ben Witherington III, Women in the Earliest Churches , SNTSMS 59 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1988), 29-30; see also Norbert Baumert, Ehelosigkeit und Ehe im 
Herrn: Eine Neuinterpretation von 1 Kor 7, FB 47 (Wiirzburg: Echter, 1984), 55-56. 

78. On the rhetorical intent of 1 Cor. 14:5,18-19, see Gerd Theissen, Psychological Aspects of 
Pauline Theology (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987), 292-94; and Wayne A. Meeks, The First Urban 
Christians: The Social World of the Apostle Paul (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 
1983), 121. 

79. S. Scott Bartchy, MAAAON XPHEAI: First-Century Slavery and the Interpretation ofi Co¬ 
rinthians 7:21, SBLDS 11 (Missoula: University of Montana Press, 1973), 149-50, also notes the 
similarity between 7:7a and 14:5. Niederwimmer has been persuaded completely by Paul’s rhe¬ 
torical strategy - see 95 (“The contrast between wish and reality determines the text. Verse 7a 
sounds like a deep sigh, and v. 7b like a consolation — for [Paul] himself and for the others”) 
and 94 n. 61 (“That which Paul actually wishes is [according to v. 7] clearly celibacy”). 

80. The future expresses the direct discourse of the thought. 

81. Cited in this connection by a number of scholars, e.g., Kiimmel in Lietzmann, 176; 
H. Chadwick, '“All Things to All Men’ (I Cor. ix.22),” NTS 1 (1954/55): 265 n. 3; and Weil?, 
Korintherbrief 176 n. 1. Weil? also cites Aristeas 248 and 327 (177 n. 1 — the latter inverted as “237” 
in his text), but these refer to discretion in the behavior of children and self-control in matters 
of health (both times auKjipoauvr)), not sexual continence. Other passages scholars sometimes 
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sion” of which Solomon speaks is of Lady Wisdom, and that he also desires 
that God give him wisdom, 82 the Greek is ambiguous. For Paul or for a Corin¬ 
thian devoted to celibacy, Solomon’s words could easily be construed to mean 
that the gift (x&piq) God gives is continence (^YKp6reia), which is close to 
what we find in 1 Corinthians 7:7b. 

As for the inspiration that may have led to this particular interpretation 
of Wisdom 8:20-21, we may consider the following three facts. First, we have 
seen from 1 Corinthians 7:1-5 that a negative, “Cynic” position on sexual rela¬ 
tions seems to have been current among the Corinthians, mediated via Stoic 
thought. Second, Paul’s empathetic wish in 7:7a, that all could be like him, 
suggests that his celibate lifestyle served as a model for the Corinthians. And 
third, in 9:1-5, in justifying his lifestyle more generally, Paul’s words closely re¬ 
semble a passage from Epictetus. Paul declares, “Am I not free (ouk eipl 
eAeuOepoq)? Am I not an apostle? Have I not seen Jesus our Lord?... Do I not 
have a right to travel with a Christian sister as a wife, as do the rest of the 
apostles and the brothers of the Lord and Cephas?” This we may compare 
with claims that Epictetus puts in the mouth of his ideal philosopher, the 
Cynic: “Look at me!... no wife, no children.... And what do I lack? Am I not 
without pain? Am I not without fear? Am I not free (ouk dpi £Aeu 0 epoc;)?” 83 
In light of these observations, and given the Stoic influences identified in 7:1- 
5, it is quite possible that the Corinthians saw in Paul (as elsewhere in their 
society) a Stoic model of celibacy that they sought to imitate. This, in turn, 
may have led them to claim a “gift” of continence on the basis of Wisdom 
8:20-21, a gift which Paul, before them, may have claimed. As with the preced¬ 
ing six verses, therefore, 1 Corinthians 7:7 may also represent a synthesis of 
ideas from Stoic philosophers and Jewish sages. 


cite include 1 Clement^.z and 38.1-2, but these are dependent on Paul — see William A. Heth, 
“Unmarried ‘For the SaJke of the Kingdom’ (Matthew 19:12) in the Early Church,” Grace Theolog¬ 
ical Journals (1987): 74. See also Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, bk.3,chap. 1.4.3; chap. 7.57.2 
(2.197.10-11; 222.18-19 S.). 

82. E.g., David Winston, The Wisdom of Solomon: A New Translation with Introduction and 
Commentary, AB 43 (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1979), 199. 

83. Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.47-48. On the resemblance of these two passages, see 
Conzelmann, 152 and n. 7, and Theissen, Social Setting, 39, 44. 
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Marriage out of Passion: 7:8-9 

Our next indication of Stoic and Cynic influence in 1 Corinthians 7 comes in 
7:9. In 7:8 Paul advises those who were married previously and are now 
single 84 to remain single. Verse 9 then adds an exception: if they cannot con¬ 
trol themselves (^YKpaTEUopai), they should marry, “for it is better to marry 
than to burn” (Kpenrov yap iortv yapfiaoci rj mipouaGai). Although this justi¬ 
fication for marriage is similar to what we find in 7:2,5-6, the emphasis is not 
the same. There it is the prevention of a sin, porneia, that makes marital rela¬ 
tions necessary. Here it is the force of one’s sex drive, which Paul, along with 
his Stoic, Cynic, and Jewish contemporaries, seems to have considered a natu¬ 
ral or God-given aspect of human existence. 85 

Inasmuch as this difference in emphasis is significant, we need to look be¬ 
yond the Judeo-Christian concern for porneia if we are to locate statements that 
approximate the rationale of 7:9. These are found in the marriage discussions of 
several Stoics, including Ocellus, Musonius, and Hierocles, where nature is de¬ 
picted as promoting marriage by equipping human beings with strong sexual 
urges. s6 An even closer parallel is provided in Epictetus’s discussion of marriage 
for the Cynic. In the midst of offering several reasons why the Cynic cannot 
marry, Epictetus is interrupted by an objection: the renowned Cynic Crates 
married. Yes, replies Epictetus scornfully, but this was a special case. Not only 
was his wife Hipparchia fully his equal, being “another Crates,” but this mar¬ 
riage was necessitated “out of passionate love” (e^ epcoroq). 87 Finally, we may 
point out that Paul’s image in 7:9 of passionate love as something burning is 
also found in Jewish wisdom literature; 88 in the writings of moralists such as 
Seneca, Plutarch, and Philo; 89 and in an epigram in the Greek Anthology in 

84. This is how I understand oi dyagoi, “the unmarried” (see 7:11, 34). 

85. For Paul, along with 1 Cor. 7:3-5, 7, see Rom. 1:26-27, and above, pp. 45-46. For Stoics 
and Jews, see next note. 

86. See [Ocellus] (app. B), De univ. nat. 44; Musonius, frag. 14.92.9-17 L. (71.11-72.3 H. ); and 
Hierocles 52.28-53.8 v. A. (Stobaeus 4.502.15-503.5 W.-H.). Cf. T. Reub. 2:2-8, which maintains 
that the “spirit of procreation and intercourse” was given to human beings at creation “that 
there be in them every work of man.” 

87. Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.76. See also 4.1.147, cited below, p. 205. A popular Cynic posi¬ 
tion in the time of the empire, by contrast, was that sexual desire necessitated sex, not marriage; 
Crates was the exception. 

88. See Prov. 6:27-28; Sir. 9:8b; 23:17; T. Jos. 2:2. 

89. Seneca, De beneficiis 4.14.1; De matrimonio, in Jerome, Adversus Jovinianum 1.49; Plu¬ 
tarch, Moralia 138F (Coniugalia praecepta), 752D, 753A, 759B-C, 765B-C (cf. 762D and 764B-D) 
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which Crates speaks of the difficulty of quenching the “flame” (c|>A6l;) of pas¬ 
sion. 90 In Paul, moreover, it reappears in the Stoic-sounding Romans 1:27. 91 


Marriage as Slavery to an Outside Influence: 7:10-24 

Tlte Unholiness of a Non-Christian Spouse 

as Grounds for Divorce (7:10-150) 

From his discussion of remarriage for formerly married Christians in 7:8-9, 
Paul moves to the related topic of divorce and remarriage for Christians pres¬ 
ently married in 7:10-11, a practice he forbids. Here he bases his position on 
Jesus’ prohibition of divorce, the implications of which, according to Paul, 
bear on the separation of spouses as well. In 7:12-24 Paul then turns to yet an¬ 
other related topic, the question of divorce among Christians who have non- 
Christian spouses. For some reason Jesus’ words do not apply in this situa¬ 
tion. Perhaps their validity was seen as resting on the equality of rights that 
they accorded marriage partners, an equality that vanished if a non-Christian 
husband or wife felt no compunction to abide by Jesus’ command. In any 
case, Paul is obliged to spell out his own ruling on this matter (see v. 12a). For 
our purposes this is especially fortunate since the particular justifications 
Paul gives allow us to postulate why the Corinthians objected to living with 
non-Christian spouses. And here, again, we find Stoic and Cynic influence. 

In 7:12-158 Paul considers two scenarios, both of which he presents in the 
form of an “if . . . then” proposition. In verses 12-13 he states that if a non- 


(all Arnatorius ), and in Stobaeus 4.468.21-469.3 W.-H.; Philo, De Demlogo 122; De specialibus 
legibus 3.10. 

90. Greek Anthology 9.497. 

91. It also occurs in erotic and satirical authors, but since these would have scoffed at the 
suggestion that the flame of sexual passion is properly extinguished in marriage, the source of 
7:9b is best postulated among those writings just cited. It is also quite possible that the clause “it. 
is better to marry than to burn” is a maxim that Paul is quoting. This is suggested by three 
things: the Attic spelling of “better” (Kpetirov) rather than the koine spelling (Kpelocov) which 
Paul prefers elsewhere (7:39; 11:17; Phil. 1:23); the rhetorical flourish at the end, provided by the 
assonance between “to marry” and “to burn” (yapijcai ij mipoDcOai), which is also indicative of 
a maxim; and Tertullian’s knowledge of an anecdote that parodies this clause, even though 
Tertullian does not appear to be dependent on Paul when he uses it (De exhortatione castitatis 
13.3; and De monogamia 17.2). 
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Christian spouse agrees (otjv£u6ok£w) to continue living with the Christian, 
then the Christian must not divorce him or her. A justification for this ruling 
follows in verse 14. In the second scenario, which comes in verse 15a, Paul con¬ 
siders the other possibility. He states that if the non-Christian leaves, then the 
Christian must simply abide by that decision. In contrast to the first, no justi¬ 
fication follows this second ruling; rather, it concludes with the abrupt and 
definitive sounding “if he leaves, let him leave” (ei. .. xwpiijETai, xcopiijeoew). 
Quite reasonably, Paul felt no need to justify the actions of a non-Christian, 
and as the tone of his conclusion seems to indicate, he saw divorce or aban¬ 
donment by a non-Christian as a fait accompli over which the Christian had 
no control anyway. Paul’s initial justification for demanding that a Christian 
not divorce a non-Christian is thus contained in 7:14. Here he maintains, “For 
the unbelieving husband has been made holy by the wife, and the unbelieving 
wife has been made holy by the brother,” adding further, “Otherwise (^rrel 
&pa) your children are unclean, but as it is (vuv 5 £) they are holy.” 

In reconstructing the issues Paul addresses in 7:12-24, it seems reasonable 
to assume from this verse that the Corinthians have objected to living with 
unbelievers based on a conviction that the latter were unclean, and that 
through an association as close as marriage, which, as Paul insists, must in¬ 
clude sexual relations (7:3-5), 92 an unbeliever would render them unclean as 
well. In this way Paul’s statement that the Christian spouse has made the non- 
Christian “holy” can be interpreted as a refutation of this conviction. Not 
only does the non-Christian not pollute the Christian, Paul says, but the re¬ 
verse is true: Christians “decontaminate” a non-Christian, overcoming his or 
her uncleanness with their holiness. 

The rest of verse 14 is Paul’s substantiation of this ambitious claim. His 
logic, as scholars generally agree, depends on the assumption that the Corin¬ 
thians considered their children to be “holy,” regardless of how they viewed 
their spouses. 93 Why they held this position we do not know, 94 but it seems to 

92. In contrast to the explicitness of 7:3-5, and perhaps out of deference to his audience, 
Paul speaks in w. 12-13 of unbelievers agreeing to “live with” (oiksIv ,uet6) their Christian 
spouses. In a section of his Marriage Precepts that is flavored with Stoic imagery, Plutarch makes 
a similar distinction between oupfiiouv, which he considers the full union of a husband and 
wife, and ouvoikeiv, which he calls a lesser union ( Moralia 142F). 

93. E.g., Bach man n, 270; Lietzmann, 31; Joseph Blinzler, “Zur Auslegung von I. Kor. 7,14,” in 
Alls der Welt und Umwelt des Neuen Testaments: Gesarnmelte Aufsatze j, SBB (Stuttgart: 
Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1969), 180-82; Wolbert, 102-3. 

94. Scholars generally reject the suggestion that the children’s holiness stems from Jewish 
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make the best sense of Paul’s otherwise unsupported assertion, “but as it is, 
they are holy.” On the basis of this assumption Paul designs an argument that 
both establishes his own position and shows that the Corinthians’ position 
leads to an untenable conclusion. If, he says in essence, the Corinthians are 
right in holding that the close associations with an unbeliever demanded by 
marriage render them unclean, then their children, who are the product of 
one of marriage’s closest associations, would also be unclean. 95 But since 
their children are not only not unclean but instead holy, then the Corinthians’ 
fear that the uncleanness of an unbelieving spouse is something that pollutes 
is unfounded — indeed, the reverse must be true: through marriage and sex¬ 
ual relations the holiness of the Christian spreads contagiously; the non- 
Christian spouse “has been made holy” by the believing wife or husband. 

If this is an accurate interpretation of Paul’s first argument in 7:12-24, 
then two aspects of 7:14 warrant our attention. First, we should note that Paul 

proselyte baptism, our only knowledge of which comes from late rabbinic sources. See Gerhard 
Delling, “Nun aber sind sie heilig,” in Studien zum Neuen Testament und zum hellenistischen 
Judentum: Gesammelte Aufsatze 1950-1968, ed. Ferdinand Hahn etal. (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1970), 264 66, and Blinzler, 166. For those supporting this interpretation sec 
Lietzmann, 31; Herbert Braun, “Exegetische Randglossen zum 1. Korintherbrief,” in Gesnmmelte 
Studien zum Neuen Testament und seiner Umwelt, 2nd ed. (Tubingen: Mohr, 1967), 192. Chris¬ 
tian baptism must also be excluded as the source of their holiness, not only because it makes 
nonsense of Paul's argument, but also because it is irrelevant. If the children were holy by virtue 
of being baptized, then Paul could not prove from their holiness what he wants to prove, 
namely, that a Christian makes his or her unbelieving partner holy; and if the conceded point in 
Paul’s argument was that baptism secured the holiness of the children, it is difficult to see why 
this whole matter surfaced in the first place, for the believing spouse was also baptized and 
therefore should be in no more danger of pollution than the children. On this see Blinzler, 167- 
69, 183; WeiS, Korintherbrief, 182; and Kiimmel in Lietzmann, 177. If, however, it was the Corin¬ 
thians'opinion that a spouse was indeed more vulnerable than the children because of the inti¬ 
macy of conjugal relations, then an argument from child baptism would be even more superflu¬ 
ous. See next note. 

95. Delling, “Nun aber sind sie heilig,” 267-69; Delling, “Zur Exegese von I. Kor. 7,14,” in 
Studien zum Neuen Testament und zum hellenistischen Judentum, 283; and Delling, “Lexika- 
lisches zu tckvov: Ein Nachtrag zur Exegese von I. Kor. 7,14,” in Studien zum Neuen Testament 
und zum hellenistischen Judentum, 270-80, holds that Paul is speaking of grown children. But if 
Paul’s point of reference was simply the children’s familial association with their unbelieving 
parents, not their physical origin from their parents’ sexual union, his argument would be ex¬ 
tremely vulnerable. in this case the Corinthians could reply yes, but the analogy with children is 
inappropriate, for while a child may remain holy in his or her interaction with a non-Christian 
parent, this interaction is not nearly as close as that between a husband and wife (which Delling, 
“Nun aber sind sie heilig,” 268, also admits). 
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designates the children of a Christian parent as “holy” (Etyioc;), and says of the 
unbelieving spouse that he or she “has been made holy” (nYlaorai). By this 
Paul cannot mean that either the children or the spouse has been saved, for 
neither has acquired this holiness through faith, which is elsewhere Paul’s 
prerequisite for salvation. Holiness has apparently been imparted to the chil¬ 
dren “genetically” at birth, while the spouse, whom Paul continues to call an 
“unbeliever” (v. 15a), has received it through contact with the Christian. 96 
Furthermore, in verse 16 Paul speaks of the spouse’s salvation as still a future 
possibility. This means that the concept of holiness in 7:14 must signify an ac¬ 
ceptability or usefulness to God quite apart from salvation. 97 This is perhaps 
not as strange as it first appears, for in 1 Thessalonians 5:23 Paul prays that 
God will make the Thessalonians “thoroughly holy” (dyiaoai . . . bAoteXeTq). 
Since the Thessalonians are already Christians, this, too, must refer to some¬ 
thing other than salvation. 

The second aspect of 7:14 that warrants our attention is that Paul does 
not make a clear distinction in this verse between the physical and the moral 
spheres of human interaction. Instead of speaking of “cleanness” as the oppo¬ 
site of “uncleanness,” or of “unholiness” as the opposite of “holiness,” he 
mixes these categories, claiming that the children involved are not “unclean” 
but rather “holy.” Since he also talks of holiness as something that can be 
transferred between spouses and from parents to children, in 7:12-24 it ap¬ 
pears that Paul is addressing the fear of moral pollution via physical associa¬ 
tion with non-Christians. In our attempt to determine why the Corinthians 
have objected to living with non-Christian spouses, it will be useful to exam¬ 
ine two other texts from the Corinthian correspondence in which the same 
concern appears. 

The first is 1 Corinthians 5-6. From 5:9-13 we learn that Paul had already 
written a letter to the Corinthians on the subject of associating with non- 
Christians: 

I wrote to you in the letter not to mix together with sexually immoral per¬ 
sons — not at all meaning with the sexually immoral of this world, or with 
greedy persons and robbers, or idolaters. Otherwise (end . . . &pa), you 
would need to go out of the world. But as it is (vuv 86), I wrote to you not to 
mix together if someone calling himself a brother should be a sexually im- 

96. On other, less likely possibilities see Meyer, 204-5; Delling, “Nun aber sind sie heiljg,” 
257-61. 

97. The NEB translation renders this as the unbelieving spouse “belongs to God.” 
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moral person, or a greedy person, or an idolater. . .. With such a person do 

not eat together. For what business is it of mine to judge outsiders? 

Here we see the same fear of moral defilement through physical association 
that we found in 7:14, as well as the same argument ad absurdum. Thus 5:9 
speaks of “mixing together” (auvavapi'YvuaOai) with immoral persons, while 
5:11 forbids mixing and “eating together” (ouvea 01 eiv) with Christians who 
act immorally. 

Several verses later, in 6:n, Paul returns to this quasi-physical language of 
pollution, maintaining that Christians have been “washed” of immoral be¬ 
havior (cmoAouco); and in 6:15-16 he contends, on the basis of Genesis 2:24, 
that Christians who “join themselves” (koAAc<0|ucci) to prostitutes become 
“one flesh” with them, stating in 6:18 that this is a sin against the body. 98 
These last verses also indicate that Paul’s concern, as in 7:12-153, is with associ¬ 
ations of a sexual nature with non-Christians. 99 In fact, 6:15-18 is something 
of a mirror image of 7:14. In the one passage Paul rules that an illicit relation¬ 
ship with a non-Christian pollutes the Christian; in the other he rules that 
marriage with a Christian sanctifies the non-Christian. Finally, the rather 
surprising claim of 7:14-16, that the unbelieving spouse has been “made holy” 
by the Christian but not thereby saved, seems to be clarified by what Paul says 
in 6:1-11. In these verses he distinguishes between Christians, whom he calls 
the “holy ones” (ciyioi), and “unbelievers” (tfrnoTOi), whom he identifies as 
the “unjust” (&5ikoi), by maintaining that Christians have both been made 
holy and justified. Presumably, it is this act of justification (through faith) 
that the unbelieving spouses in 7:12-16 lack. 100 

The second text which may add to our understanding of Paul’s logic in 
7:12-158 is the mysterious 2 Corinthians 6:14-7:1. While scholars still have 
many questions about the function of these six verses in their present context, 
they generally agree that they form a cohesive unit in their own right, with no 
obvious connection, at least, to what precedes or follows. This raises the pos¬ 
sibility that they are either a set piece that Paul is quoting, a misplaced text, or 


98. Meeks, The First Urban Christians, 153, comments that in 1 Cor. 5-6 Paul “takes as self- 
evident that pure/impure can be a metaphor for moral/immoral.” 

99. While Paul generalizes his discussion in 5:9-13 so as to include a variety of evildoers, his 
primary concern is with the sexually immoral (rrdpvoi). 

100. We should also note that in 1 Cor. 6 and elsewhere Paul specifies the agent of a Chris¬ 
tian’s holiness as Christ (1:2), or his name (6:11), or the Holy Spirit (6:11; Rom. 15:16), whereas in 
1 Cor. 7:14 it is the Christian spouse. 
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an interpolation. 101 After an apparent break in the flow of thought at the end 
of 6:13, this section begins with an imperative in verse 14a, followed by a series 
of rhetorical questions in verses i4b-i6a: “Do not be incompatibly yoked 
(£t epo^nyto unbelievers (ftnioroi). For what communion is there with 
justice and lawlessness? — or what partnership (KOivwvi'a) with light towards 
darkness? What agreement (au|u<J>6bvr|cn<;) of Christ is there with Beliar? — or 
what share for a believer (ttiotcx;) with an unbeliever (ftmcrrog)? What agree¬ 
ment does the temple of God have with idols?” Verse 16b then leads into a col¬ 
lection of citations from the Old Testament (i6c-i8), and the section is 
brought to a close in 7:1 with another imperative: “Let us cleanse ourselves 
from every defilement of flesh and spirit, making holiness perfect in fear of 
God.” 102 

As with the problem of the passage’s function, scholars have also failed to 
reach a consensus regarding its authorship or provenance. While some hold to 
a Pauline origin, others have suggested that it is non-Pauline or anti-Pauline, 
noting that it contains vocabulary that does not appear elsewhere in Paul’s let¬ 
ters, and that its imagery and theology are more at home among Christians 
seeking to live by the Torah, or in documents from Qumran, than with Paul. 103 
Yet whether it comes from Paul’s hand or another’s, or stems from circles asso¬ 
ciated with Qumran or those around Antioch or Corinth, we can be fairly con¬ 
fident, by its inclusion in 2 Corinthians, that it was an important tradition for 
the Corinthian church — assuming, that is, that it is not a late interpolation. If 
this is accurate, it is possible that the Corinthians had invoked the authority of 
this tradition in support of their position against marriages to unbelievers. 
And in fact, it is not hard to see how they might have done this. 

To begin with, not only is the subject in 2 Corinthians 6:14-7:1 once 
again the danger of associating with unbelievers, but as in 1 Corinthians 7:12- 
14, the image used is defilement through physical contact with them. 104 


101. See the discussions in M. E. Thrall, “The Problem of II Cor. vi.i4-vii. 1 in Some Recent 
Discussion,” NTS 24 (1977/78): 138-48, and J. Murphy-O’Connor, “Philo and 2 Cor 6.14-7.1,” RB 
95 (1988): 62-69. 

102. For a detailed analysis of the structure of this passage, see Hans Dieter Betz, “2 Cor 
6:14-7:1: An Anti-Pauline Fragment?” JBL 92 (1973): 89-99. 

103. See the discussions in Betz, “An Anti-Pauline Fragment?” 99-108; Thrall, “Problem,” 
133-38,148 n. 1; Murphy-O’Connor, 56-62; and Victor Paul Furnish, 17 Corinthians, AB 32A (Gar¬ 
den City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1984), 371-78, 382-83. 

104. Cf. Betz’s summary of the theology of this passage: “The purpose of the Christian life 
is to achieve the state of holiness and thus to become acceptable to God in the final judge- 
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2 Corinthians 6:17, for example, presents a paraphrase of Isaiah 52:11 that 
reads, “Come out from among them and separate yourselves . . . and do not 
touch (&7TTopca) an unclean thing”; and as we just saw, 2 Corinthians 7:1 
speaks of cleansing both “body and spirit” (aapicht; xcd rtveupcrroc;) of defile¬ 
ment as a way of “perfecting holiness,” thereby contrasting uncleanness with 
holiness, as does 1 Corinthians 7:14. 105 Beyond this, the opening exhortation 
in 2 Corinthians 6:14 against becoming “incompatibly” or “strangely” yoked 
(£Tepo-Cuy£w) with non-Christians could easily have been pressed into 
service by the Corinthians as a prohibition of mixed marriages, especially 
since “yoke-partner” (ouCuyot;) was a common term for wife, and marriage 
could be described as a process by which a man is “yoked” ((euyvupi) to a 
woman . 106 

Finally, there are several smaller similarities between 2 Corinthians 6:14-7:1 
and 1 Corinthians 7 that could indicate conceptual connections. Thus 2 Corin¬ 
thians 6:14-16 derides the possibility of communion or partnership between 
Christians and non-Christians, as well as any “agreement,” aupc])wvr|ai<;, be¬ 
tween Christ and Beliar, while 1 Corinthians 7:12-13 stipulates that marriage to 
an unbeliever depends on the unbelieving spouse’s agreement to live with the 
Christian. 107 In 7:5, furthermore, Paul also speaks of the necessity of agreement 
between spouses, this time using the cognate substantive oujitfitovov. Nowhere 
else in Paul’s correspondence do we find either talk of agreement between be¬ 
lievers and unbelievers or words from the oupcjiwv- stem. Again, the occurrence 
of “Beliar” as the name for Satan in 2 Corinthians 6:15 may clarify the back¬ 
ground of Paul’s caution in 1 Corinthians 7:5 against Satan leading Christians 
into sexual misconduct. The name Beliar, which is not at all common, 108 ap¬ 
pears in both the Code of Damascus and the Testament of Reuben in descriptions 

ment. . .. Because of this goal, any contact with people outside of the covenant must be elimi¬ 
nated” (“An Anti-Pauline Fragment?” 108; cf. 104). 

105. Both Delling, “Nun aber sind sie heilig,” 261-62, and Braun, “Exegetische Rand- 
glossen,” 194, argue for the affinity of these two passages. 

106. Also suggested by Jerome, Adversns Jovinianum 1.10; Hurd, 237; and Thrall, “Problem,” 
134-35, cf-147-48. In this manner 2 Cor. 6:14ff., like 1 Cor. 6:15-18, is a mirror image of 1 Cor. 7:14, 
for as Thrall notes, “in I Corinthians [vii.14] the unbeliever is sanctified by a mixed marriage: in 
II Cor vi.14—vii.i the Christian is polluted by it” (135). It should be further noted that Lev. 19:19, 
which may be the source of the word erepo^uyeto in 2 Cor. 6:14, speaks of “different yokes” of 
cattle (iTepdCuyoc;) in the context of mating and breeding them. 

107. 2 Cor. 6:16a prohibits an agreement (auyKardOEOic) between the temple of God and 
idols. This image of the church as God’s temple occurs again in 1 Cor. 3:16-17 (cf. 6:19). 

108. Outside of 2 Cor. 6:14, Beliar occurs neither in the NT nor in early patristic literature. 
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of Satan in his role as one who provokes people to commit porneia. 109 Paul’s 
warning in 7:5 may thus reflect an understanding of Satan implied in the name 
Beliar in 2 Corinthians 6:15. 110 That this description of Satan should appear in 
the Testament of Reuben, moreover, further enhances the attractiveness of this 
suggestion — for two reasons: first, because Testament of Reuben 4:1 speaks of 
God as giving Reuben’s sons each a wife, for which the author uses the word 
“yoke-partner” (otj^uyoi;); and second, because Testament of Reuben 3:5 uses the 
same euphemism for sexual intercourse as 1 Corinthians 7:1, stating that the pa¬ 
triarch Judah never “touched” (&7rropcn) his wife Bilhah after her rape by Reu¬ 
ben. Elsewhere in Paul this word occurs only in the Isaiah paraphrase in 2 Co¬ 
rinthians 6:17. 

Our investigation of 1 Corinthians 7:12-158, and particularly Paul’s as¬ 
sertion in 7:14 regarding the holiness of non-Christian spouses, has now 
led us to examine two other passages, 1 Corinthians 5-6 and 2 Corinthians 
6:14-7:1. These passages indicate that the Corinthians held a general aver¬ 
sion to establishing formal relations or even associating with non- 
Christians, out of concern that such contact was polluting. In this context 
the problem Paul addresses in 1 Corinthians 7:12-24 may be understood as 
a particular instance of this general aversion. Hence our initial hypothesis, 
based on our interpretation of 7:14, appears to be confirmed, and we may 
conclude with a fair amount of confidence that the Corinthians objected 
to living with non-Christian spouses out of fear that physical association 
with unbelievers polluted them, thereby threatening their relationship 
with God. 

Having thus defined the basic issues behind 7:12-158, we may attempt to 
set this passage in a larger social and ideological context. To some extent the 
Corinthians’ concerns are readily comprehensible against the backdrop of the 
religious syncretism that characterized much of the Greco-Roman period. It 
finds a broad analogy, for example, in the Hellenistic Jewish polemic against 
intermarriage with Gentiles , 111 or the Roman polemic against “foreign cults,” 
which claimed that new religions destroyed marriages and households by 


109. CD 4.15-17; T. Reub. 4:8,10; 6:3; cf. T. Sim. 5:3. 

no. According to Wolfgang Schrage, Die konkreten Einzelgebote in der paulinischen 
Pardnese: Ein Beitragzur neutestamentlichen Ethik (Giitersloh: Giitersloh, 1961), 220,1 Cor. 7:5 is 
the only place in Paul “where, in a paraenetic-ethical context, Satan is expressly referred to as 
part of a warning.” See also 1 Cor. 5:5, where Paul rules that the man guilty of the sexual offense 
described in 5:1 be handed over to Satan. 

111. See, e.g., Gerhard Delling, “Ehehindernisse,” in RAC 4 (1959), 681-82. 
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converting the wives of Roman citizens. 112 The Corinthian perspective is that 
of the converts, however, not the proponents of an established religion, and 
so the tensions evident in 7:12-158 find a more fruitful analogy among the 
Stoics and the Stoic writings of Philo, and in the wisdom tradition of Ben 
Sira, which itself bears several marks of Stoicism. 113 

In Ben Sira the “convert” is the wise man, and hence an aversion to out¬ 
siders expresses itself in the form of warnings against close association with 
persons not pursuing wisdom and righteousness. “Grudge every minute 
spent among fools,but linger among the thoughtful,” says the author in 27:12 
(NEB). In 9:14-16 Ben Sira advises that the righteous be one’s dinner partners 
(cf. 1 Cor. 5:11); and in Sirach 13, in a caution against associating with rich and 
greedy men, we find several rhetorical questions that bear a palpable resem¬ 
blance to 2 Corinthians 6:14-16: 

Will a clay pot have fellowship (koivwvcco) with an iron kettle? (13:2) 

Will a wolf have fellowship with a lamb? — so also a sinner with a pious man. 

What peace does a hyena have with a dog? — and what peace does a rich man 

have with a poor man? (13:17-18) 

Ben Sira’s objection to these associations stems from his concern that the 
righteous wise man will be adversely influenced by the unrighteous fool. 
Sirach 12:13-14, for example, warns against attaching oneself to a sinner and 
thereby becoming involved with 114 his sins. As with the Corinthians, Ben Sira 
also employs the metaphor of defilement. In 13:1 he admonishes, “Whoever 
touches (6 6ott6]U£vo<;) pitch will be defiled, and whoever associates (6 
Koivcovtov) with a proud man will become like him” (RSV); and in 22:13 he ad¬ 
vises, “Do not talk much with a foolish man, and do not visit an unintelligent 
man . . . and you will not be soiled when he shakes himself off.” 115 In fact, ac- 


112. See, e.g., David L, Balch, Let Wives Be Submissive: The Domestic Code in I Peter, SBLMS 
26 (Chico, Calif.: Scholars, 1981), 65-76. Cf. the concern expressed in Wisd. of Sol. 14:22-27 that 
idol worship undermines marriages. 

113. See Raymond Pautrel, “Ben Sira et le stoicisme,” RSR 51 (1963): 535-49; Martin Hengel, 
Judaism and Hellenism: Studies in Their Encounter in Palestine during the Early Hellenistic Period 
(Philadelphia Fortress, 1974), 1:83-88,147-53,157-62. 

114. Lit. “kneaded together with,” caiptfupto — cf 1 Cor. 5:6-8, where Paul uses the image of 
leaven and bread dough. See also Gal. 5:9 and Mark 8:15 par. 

115. Cf Wisd. of Sol. 4:10-14, and 2:16, where the ungodly say of the righteous man: “We are 
considered by him as something base, and he avoids our ways as unclean.” 
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cording to Ben Sira, the very search for wisdom requires a certain purity. Re¬ 
counting his own experiences in the concluding chapter of his work, he says: 
“I directed my soul to [Wisdom], and through purification (tv Ka0apiopio) I 
found her.” 116 

In the same way as the general concern at Corinth for associating with 
outsiders surfaces in Paul’s discussion of marriage in 1 Corinthians 7:12-153, 
Ben Sira also treats marriage as a particular instance of this broader problem. 
In Sirach 25:16-24 he details the disastrous consequences of a wise man hav¬ 
ing to associate with an evil wife, and in 26:7 he exclaims that an evil wife is a 
“rolling ox-yoke” (fSoo^uyiov oaXeudjaevov). The image here is of two oxen 
being mismatched under the same yoke, causing it to bob painfully up and 
down, which is reminiscent of the “incompatible yoking” of 2 Corinthians 
6:14. That this image had some currency in wisdom literature as a metaphor 
for marriage is also indicated by Sirach 25:8, which reads “Happy is he who 
lives with an intelligent wife; and he who does not plow with ox and ass to¬ 
gether.” 117 

Finally, as with the Corinthians, Ben Sira sees divorce as a solution to 
these impossible partnerships. Thus, while Sirach 7:26 admonishes, “Do you 
have a wife after your own soul? — do not divorce her,” 118 25:25-26 hands 
down the verdict for less fortunate marriages: “Do not give water an outlet; 
nor an evil wife brashness. If she does not go according to your directions, cut 
her off from your flesh.” 119 Here a textual variant is worth our attention. In 
some Greek manuscripts verse 25 advises against giving an evil wife “power” 
(e^ouoi'a) as opposed to “brashness” (7rappr|ma). This is similar to the advice 
given in Sirach 33:20: “In your lifetime do not give power over yourself 
(^ouola tn\ at) to son or wife, brother or friend.” In 47:19, in turn, after re¬ 
counting the extraordinary wisdom and success of King Solomon, Ben Sira 

116. Sir. 51:20 (RSV). Cf. Wisd. of Sol. 8:20 (cited above, p. 126), where the author sees an 
“undefiled body,” cwpa auiavrov (received at birth), as prerequ isite to Solomon’s search for wis¬ 
dom. See also 1:3-5; 7:27. 

117. Although the second clause appears only in the Hebrew and Syriac, not in the Greek, it 
is undoubtedly original since Ben Sira promises us ten happy thoughts (25:7), and without this 
clause he would have only nine. Against this interpretation, Patrick W. Skehan and Alexander A. 
Di Leila, The Wisdom of Ben Sira, AB 39 (New York: Doubleday, 1987), 340, read the second 
clause as a reference to a man with two contentious cowives. 

118. This is the LXX; the Hebrew reads: “Do you have a wife? — do not hate her.” On the 
Stoic-Cynic background of this verse see below, pp. 155-60 and 170. 

119. The Hebrew adds here “take and divorce her.”See also Prov. 18:22a (LXX), and the “one 
flesh” idea of Gen. 2:24. 
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fingers the cause of his downfall: “You laid your loins beside women and were 
overpowered through your body (feve^ouoidoGric £v ru otoporri aou).” In all 
three of these passages the wording approaches the expression Paul uses in 
1 Corinthians 7:4, where he asserts, evidently in response to misgivings from 
the Corinthians, that spouses do not have exclusive power (01k eijouaictijei) 
over their own bodies. From this the possibility emerges that the Corinthians 
who were married to unbelievers objected to the idea of “coming under their 
power” physically. 120 

As informative as these comparisons with Sirach might be, even closer 
parallels are to be found in Stoic authors and in the Stoic writings of Philo. 
Just as some Cynics nourished a strong disdain for nonphilosophers, as noted 
in chapter 2, there is evidence that some Stoics also shunned these “laymen,” 
although others, like Epictetus, discouraged such an attitude. 121 But even 
Epictetus objected to becoming too intimate with outsiders. 122 In one lecture 
he speaks in terms reminiscent of Paul’s assertion in 1 Corinthians 5:10 that 
Christians would have to “leave the world” to avoid unbelievers, 123 and else¬ 
where he explains that it is “for this reason that the philosophers advise us to 
leave even our own countries.” 124 This last citation, moreover, belongs to an 
entire lecture on the dangers of social relations, which begins by addressing 
the issue of eating with outsiders 125 and describes their influence as some¬ 
thing defiling. “We ought to enter cautiously into such social intercourse with 
laymen,” Epictetus warns, “remembering that it is impossible for the man 
who brushes up against the person who is covered with soot to keep from get¬ 
ting some soot on himself.” 126 

In Philo this philosophical apprehension toward outsiders as a source of 

320. With Solomon, it should be noted, die reference is also to “outsiders,” since the 
women who overpower him are foreign wives (see Sir. 47:20 and 1 Kings 11:1-8). 

121. E.g,, Epictetus, Discourses 2.12.1-4, 

122. E.g., Epictetus, Discourses 4.2.1, 

123. Epictetus, Discourses 1.12.18-19: “For look you, can we escape from men? And how is it. 
possible?... What alternative remains, then, or what method can we find for living with them?” 
(trans. W. A. Oldfather, ed, and trans., Epictetus: The Discourses as Reported by Arrian, the Man¬ 
ned, and Fragments, 2 vols., LCL [Cambridge: Harvard University Press; London: William 
Heinemann, 1959], 1:93, 95). 

124. Epictetus, Discourses 3.16.11, trans. Oldfather, 2:107,109. 

125. Aside from 1 Cor. 5:11, Paul addresses the question of eating with outsiders in 10:23-30. 

126. Epictetus, Discourses 3.16.1-6, trans. Oldfather, 2:105, 107. See also Discourses 1.27.1-6, 
and Malherbe, Paul and the Thessalonians, 36-52, who cites texts describing the fragile condition 
of new converts to philosophy. 
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pollution is seen at the beginning of his treatise That Every Good Man Is Free. 
After introducing this most Stoic of themes with a Pythagorean maxim that 
the philosopher “should not walk the well-travelled ways,” Philo explains that 
the wise have “opened up a new pathway, in which the outside world can 
never tread,. . . and have brought to light the ideal forms which none of the 
unclean may touch.” 127 Later in the treatise Philo presents the Essenes, whom 
he describes as separating themselves from evil persons, as these would be 
detrimental to their souls, “like a disease brought by a pestilential atmo¬ 
sphere.” 128 

In Philo’s treatise On the Sacrifices of Abel and Cain, we again meet with 
the language of defilement and disease, although in this text Philo combines 
Stoic and Jewish traditions in a manner that may clarify further the back¬ 
ground of Paul’s contention that unbelievers are sanctified by a believing 
spouse. In considering the statement in Numbers 3:12-13 that the Levites are a 
“ransom” for Israel’s firstborn, Philo first interprets these verses in terms of 
the soul’s desire for freedom. But, he continues, it may be that Moses meant 
to illustrate another truth, “and one that we could ill spare, namely that every 
wise man is a ransom for the fool.” This is because, as he says further on, the 
wise are like “physicians who fight against the infirmities of the sick.” 129 Here, 
quite plainly, Philo has identified the Levite with the Stoic wise man in the 
latter’s role as physician to the human soul. 130 Following this Philo gives a 
similar interpretation of the Levitical cities of refuge, which, according to Le¬ 
viticus 25:32, are “ransomed forever.” After again considering these words as a 
metaphor for the soul’s journey toward perfection, he proposes that the Le¬ 
vites are good men (cmouScaoq) who purify bad men (ipauXoq) by virtue of 
their holiness. 131 From these texts we can see that Philo’s understanding of 

127. Philo, Quod omnis probus liber sit 3-4, trans. F. H. Colson, ed. and trans., Philo, vol. 9, 
LCL (Cambridge: Harvard University Press; London: William Heinemann, 1929), 11,13. This un¬ 
derstanding of “unclean”compares well with Epictetus’s statement in Discourses 4.11.5-8 that the 
philosopher must cleanse all “impurity of the soul,” defining this impurity as "bad beliefs” 
(86y,uara trovripd). See also Discourses 3.22.19, where he says the Cynic’s governing principle 
must be “pure” (xa0apov). 

128. Philo, Quod omnis probus liber sit 76, trans. Colson, 55. 

129. Philo, De sacrifidis Abelis et Caini 118-20, 121-24, trans. F. H. Colson and G. H. 
Whitaker, eds. and trans., Philo, vol. 2, LCL (London: William Heinemann; New York: Putnam, 
1929), 181,183,185. 

130. On the wise man as physician see Malherbe, Paid and the Thessalonians, 23 n. 71. 

131. Philo, De sacrifidis Abelis et Caini 128. Cf. Wisd. of Sol. 6:24, “A multitude of wise men 
is the salvation of the world” (RSV). 
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the redemption of outsiders by insiders is, in part, based on Stoic social the¬ 
ory, even though he chooses to express this redemption largely in the lan¬ 
guage of his own Judaism. In light of this example, it is not impossible that 
Paul’s claim in 1 Corinthians 7:14, that unclean, non-Christian spouses are 
“made holy” by their Christian spouses, may also rely on Stoic notions of so¬ 
cial interaction, this time expressed in terms of Paul’s Judeo-Christian faith. 

Pursuing the Stoic background of 7:12-153 from still another persective, 
we may note that a principal source of the Stoics’ attitude toward outsiders 
was their concept of friendship. For the Stoics friendship was a “partner¬ 
ship,” 132 based on the sharing of a common lifestyle. As Arius Didymus puts 
it, “They admit friendship among the wise alone, since only among these is 
there oneness of mind regarding the things pertaining to one’s manner of 
life.” 133 From Arius we also learn, however, that Stoics limited friendship to 
the wise because they held that friendship required trust or “faithfulness” 
(mane), which only wise men possess. 134 The dogma that trust is essential to 
friendship and a distinctive mark of the wise man is found in Epictetus as 
well. In his lecture On Friendship, for instance, he states that the governing 
principle of the bad man is “not trustworthy” (ouk '£ot\ morbv), 135 and else- 


132. Koivtovi'a, Al ius in Stobaeus 2.74.3-5 W.-H. (SVF 3.27.3-4); cf. Diogenes Laertius 7.124. 
This passage from Arius also defines a common belief about one’s manner of life as an “agree¬ 
ment,” or ovptjxovfa. This is perhaps another indication of the philosophical provenance of 
2 Cor. 6:14-7.1, as both terms appear in 6:14-15. See also Stobaeus 2.94.1-4; 2.106.13-15 W.-H. 

133. Arius in Stobaeus 2.108.15-18 W.-H. Cf. Diogenes Laertius 7.124, who reports that Stoics 
held that friendship existed “only among the good, on account of their likeness.” As this last ref¬ 
erence indicates, the Stoic ideal of friendship was, to some degree, a variation on the fairly wide¬ 
spread notion that a friend must be a person “like oneself,” or “another self.” Hence, in 
Epictetus, when a young man asks whether the Cynic, if he falls ill, can convalesce in another’s 
home, Epictetus understands this as a question about friendship and replies, “But where will 
you find me a Cynic’s friend? For such a person must be another Cynic” (Epictetus, Discourses 
3.22.62-65, trans. Oldfather, 2:153). For a discussion of this topos and Paul’s use of it in Gal. 4:12, 
see Betz, Galatians, 221-23. See also David L. Balch, “1 Cor 7:32-35 and Stoic Debates about Mar¬ 
riage, Anxiety, and Distraction,” JBL 102 (1983): 437, who cites Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea 
1170b 6-7 and Ethica Eudemia 1245a 30 (cf. Ethica Nicomachea 1170b 5-19). For Paul’s use of 
philosophical notions of friendship in 2 Corinthians, see Peter Marshall, Enmity in Corinth: So¬ 
cial Conventions in Paul’s Relations with the Corinthians, WUNT, 2nd ser., 23 (Tubingen: Mohr, 
1987), V 34 ,130-258. 

134. Arius in Stobaeus 2.108.18-25 W.-H.: “For true friendship, and not that which is falsely 
called, is impossible without trust (monc;) and steadfastness. But among the bad, who are un¬ 
trustworthy (SmoToi)... theysay there is no friendship.”Cf. 2.112.9-15 W.-H (SVT3.147.9-13). 

135. Epictetus, Discourses 2.22.25 
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refers to those not living philosophical lives as “untrustworthy” 



^foxtaxo;;). 136 On the other hand, he sees conversion to philosophy as a move¬ 
ment from being anioxoq to moxbt;, 137 and several times he refers to the phi¬ 
losopher as 7110x61;, and at least once calls him 6 rnox6<;. 138 These characteriza¬ 
tions of friendship and the wise man are particularly suggestive, I would 
argue, since the terms ttiox6<; and ftmoxoc also appear in 1 Corinthians 7:12- 
15a (as well as 1 Cor. 6:6 and 2 Cor. 6:14-15), and since both authors, like Paul, 
use this word group to distinguish between insiders and outsiders. 139 

One might object to this comparison, however, on grounds that Paul 
would have understood these terms very differently than the Stoics. That is, 
given his concept of salvation, Paul would have defined 7110x61; and UmoTOC, as 
“belief or trust in Christ” and “unbelief or lack of trust in Christ,” rather than 
as “trusting/trustworthy” and “untrusting/untrustworthy.” Yet this objection 
carries little weight when we consider that Paul uses the adjectival form 
7110x61; to refer to faith in the divinity only once in his letters. This is Galatians 
3:9, in a description of Abraham based on Genesis 15:6, where the reference is 
to faith in God, not Christ. Elsewhere Paul uses the term to denote the trust¬ 
worthiness of God, 140 and his own or Timothy’s trustworthiness as servants 
of God. 141 We also have slight warrant for assuming that the Corinthians 
themselves held this supposedly “normative” Pauline understanding of 
7x10x61;. Indeed, since Paul uses timoroc, only in the Corinthian correspon¬ 
dence, 142 it is quite possible that this pair of terms hails from Corinth and had 
a special significance for the church there. In light of these considerations, I 
suggest that the notions of “trustworthy,” “trusting,” and “trust in Christ or 
God,” all of which are encompassed by the m ot6c, word group, were not as 
distinct in the minds of the Corinthians as they might have been for the 
Stoics or Paul. The Corinthians, in other words, may have used 7110x6 c, and 
ftmoxoq in both Stoic and Christian senses in distinguishing themselves from 
non-Christians, and 1 Corinthians 7:12-153 may be a reflection of this usage. 

Finally, in considering the potential for Stoic influence on this passage, 

136. Epictetus, Discourses 1.3.7; 1.29.21; 2.4.11; cf. SVF 2.41.16-17. 

137. Epictetus, Discourses 4.9.17. 

138. Epictetus, Discourses 1.4.18, 20; 2.14.13; 2.22.26-27, 29-30; 3.20.5; 4.1.133; 4.13.17-24; and 

3-23.18. 

139. In 1 Cor. 14:23-24 it is even coupled with iSiuiTTig. 

140. 1 Cor. 1:9; 10:13; 2 Cor. 1:18; 1 Thess. 5:24; cf. 2 Thess. 3:3. 

141. All in 1 Corinthians: 4:2,17; 7:25. 

142. 1 Cor. 6:6; 7:12, 13, 14, 15; 10:27; 14:22, 23, 24; 2 Cor. 4:4; 6:14, 15. 
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we may point out that, as with the Corinthians (and Ben Sira), the Stoics’ 
aversion to outsiders is also seen in their understanding of marriage. An im¬ 
portant piece of evidence in this regard comes from a non-Stoic (indeed, 
anti-Stoic) source. In his treatise entitled On Common Conceptions , against 
the Stoics, Plutarch complains that Stoics are inconsistent, for while they label 
outsiders unreliable (& 7 Tiotoi), 143 they nevertheless entrust (moTeucooiv) 
some with money and allow others to marry their daughters. 144 From this re¬ 
port we can surmise that Stoics experienced uncertainties in their relations 
with outsiders not unlike those which plagued the Corinthians, including un¬ 
certainties in the realm of “mixed” marriages. 

From the Stoics themselves, moreover, it becomes clear why marriage 
with outsiders might surface as an issue, for along with their belief that a 
“partnership” could exist only among the wise, many of them held that mar¬ 
riage was life’s closest partnership. As we noted above, Antipater, Musonius, 
and Hierocles all describe marriage as life’s only partnership in which all 
things are shared, including the partners’ souls and bodies; and Musonius 
states that no other partnership is “more necessary or affectionate.” 145 
Antipater, in turn, demands that there be a singleness of purpose in marriage, 
and insists that a man’s wife be “another like himself.” 146 Ocellus asserts that a 
man should marry a woman who is sympathetic in spirit and most like him¬ 
self, or he will have division and disagreement instead of unity of purpose 
and agreement (cugcjicovia). 147 Dio Chrysostom maintains that the welfare of 
the household depends on the like-mindedness of its master and mistress, 148 
and Hierocles defines the beauty of a household as the “yoking” (CeuY 0 ?) of a 
man and a woman who agree (oujLuJnevew) with one another. 149 

Again, as we saw above, Epictetus justifies Crates’ marriage to Hipparchia 
on the basis that this woman was “another Crates,” and even concedes that in 

143. As well as “unjust” (&8 ikoi) — cf. 1 Cor. 6:i, 9. 

144. Plutarch, Moralia 1062E-F (De communibus notitiis adversus Stoicos), trans. Harold 
Cherniss, ed, and trans., Plutarch’s Moralia, vol. 13, pt. 2, LCL (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press; London: William Heinemann, 1976), 689. 

145. Musonius, frag. 14.94.2-3 L. (73.18-74.1 H.). 

146. olov baurbv Frcpov, Antipater (app. A), lines 25-31 and 71-72. Cf. 66, where Antipater 
speaks of a married man “having become two in place of one” (8 ijo ycyovox; 6v0’ iv 6 c). 

147. [Ocellus] (app. B), De univ. nat. 48-49. Cf. 1 Cor. 7:5; 2 Cor. 6:14-15. 

148. Dio Chrysostom, Oration 38.15, which continues, “What else is the good marriage, 
other than a husband’s oneness of mind with his wife? And what else is the bad marriage, other 
than the discord of these two?” 

149. Hierocles 54.19-22 v. A. (Stobaeus 4.505.12-16 W.-H.). Cf. 1 Cor. 7:5; 2 Cor. 6:14-15. 
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an ideal society any Cynic could marry, since all relationships resulting from 
marriage would be with other Cynics. 150 Likewise, Musonius requires that 
spouses be matched to one another with respect to discretion, righteousness, 
and virtue, 151 and then lets fly a series of rhetorical questions whose similar¬ 
ity to 2 Corinthians 6:14-16 rivals that of the verses we cited from Sirach 13: 
“For what sort of marriage without concord is good? — what sort of partner¬ 
ship (KOivcovfa) beneficial? How could persons be like-minded with one an¬ 
other when they are evil? — or, how could a good person be like-minded with 
an evil one? No more than a straight piece of wood might fit with a twisted 
one, or both being twisted, fit with one another.” 152 

Not surprisingly, these high expectations for marriage also raised the 
question among Stoics as to what happens when philosophers find them¬ 
selves involved in unions that fall short of the ideal. Like the Corinthians, who 
looked to Paul for counsel on divorce, Musonius, too, considers this option. 
In a passage that describes marriage as a “yoke” (^Euyoc), he explains that 
when the partnership of marriage lacks a common goal, and a spouse refuses 
to “pull together with his or her yoke-partner” (bjibCuyoc), the couple often 
separates completely. 153 1 Corinthians 7:12-153 suggests that the Corinthians 
were asking Paul if they could do just that. 154 

Thus far our investigation of 7:12-24 has shown that the dynamics as well 
as the rhetoric of the Corinthian situation are quite close to what we find in 
the Stoics and in two Jewish authors influenced by Stoicism, namely, Ben Sira 
and Philo. With this, however, our information on the issues behind this pas¬ 
sage is not exhausted, for 7:14, which served as the starting point for our in¬ 
vestigation, represents only the first justification that Paul gives for his ruling 
on mixed marriages. A second comes in 7:15^24. 


150. Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.68, 76; cf. Cynic Epistle of Crates 33. 

151. Musonius, frag. 13B.90.12-13 L. (69.13-16 H.). 

152. Musonius, frag. 13B.90.13-17 L. (69.16-70.3 H.). On the image of the straight and 
twisted sticks, see Diogenes Laertius 7.127. 

153. Musonius, frag. 13A.88.15, 24-29 L. (68.2,13-19 H.). On Musonius’s use of dud-tuyog 
(“one of like-yoke”), cf. 2 Cor. 6:14, frrepo-Cuyeto (“to yoke differently”). Note also that an in¬ 
scription from Mantinea which may reflect Stoic thought speaks of lives “yoked with lives and 
souls with bodies” (Dittenberger, 2.783.32-33, cited above, n. 53). 

154. Cf. De vita contemplativa 2.13-18, where Philo maintains that the Therapeutae have 
abandoned their nonphilosophical wives and families in pursuit of the contemplative life. 
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Marriage to an Unbeliever as a Form of Slavery (y.isb-24) 

With 7:15b Paul begins a new thought, stating that Christians have not been 
“enslaved” ( 5 ouA 6 ojicu) by their marriages with unbelievers. 155 The difficulty 
here is in determining what exactly Paul is denying: In what way could some¬ 
one be “enslaved” to his or her spouse? 156 Several scholars, emphasizing the 
“bondage” aspect of slavery, interpret ou SeSouAtoiai to mean “not bound like 
a slave,” or simply “not bound.” 157 Thus Roberts maintains that ou 
SeSouAtorai means “not under slavery or bondage in the sense of being re¬ 
quired to prevent separation,” saying that the phrase draws on the verb “to 
leave” (xcopi'CeoOco) in 7:15a. Baltensweiler sees the “bond” in question as de¬ 
riving from the notion in Genesis 2:24 that spouses become “one flesh,” an 
idea, as we have seen, which surfaces in 1 Corinthians 6:15-17. And 
Niederwimmer, confessing that the sense of ou 5 e 5 ouAcorai is unclear, sug¬ 
gests three possibilities: “not bound” to the non-Christian spouse, “not 
bound” to the marriage agreement, and “not bound” by Jesus’ prohibition of 
divorce, which Paul cites in 7:10-11. 158 The difficulty with all these conjectures 
is that in moving from “enslaved” to “slavishly bound” to simply “bound,” 
these scholars move beyond the semantic range of 5 ouA 6 to. Indeed, if Paul 
had meant “bound,” one would expect the more natural 6e6eiai, as in 7:27 
and 7:39. 159 

155. Paul’s words in 7:15b, SeSouAwrai... iv ton; toioutoin;, should probably be read as “en¬ 
slaved ... in such matters” rather than “to such ones,"since the Christian and the non-Christian 
are always spoken of in the singular in this passage, although either translation is possible. 

156. VV. M. L. DeWette, Kurze Brklarung der Briefe an die Corinther, ed. Hermann Messner, 
3rd ed., Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch turn Neuen Testament 2/2 (Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 
1855), 64, lists conjectures going back to the church fathers. 

157. E.g., Lietzmann, 31; Baltensweiler, 193; Wolbert, 104; Conzelmann, 119 (cf. 123 n. 42): 
and the RSV, A more literal interpretation is pursued by Boaz Cohen, Jewish and Roman Law: A 
Comparative Study (New York: Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1966), 1:394 n. 83, who 
suggests Paul means that “partners to such a marriage are not like slaves, whose marriage ac¬ 
cording to the Roman view, was permanent unless it was broken up by the master.” But this is a 
very loose interpretation of Roman law, which did not even recognize marriage (conubium) be¬ 
tween slaves; and it conjures up the image of both the Christian and the unbeliever as slaves un¬ 
der a common master, whereas Paul considers the possibility of slavery only for the Christian, 
giving no emphasis to die idea of a slave master. 

158. R. L. Roberts, Jr., “The Meaning of Chorizo and Douloo in I Corinthians 7:10-17,’’Resto¬ 
ration Quarterly 80 (1965): 184; Baltensweiler, 195 n. 127; Niederwimmer, 104 n. 118. 

159. So also Heinrici, Der erste Brief, 225, and Wolbert, 105. Even Roberts (182) feels com¬ 
pelled to clarify matters in this regard. 
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Against this, however, we should note that an older generation of scholars 
had argued that 7:39 actually justified the translation of on SeSouXcorai as “not 
bound,” for after stating that a wife is “bound” (SeSexca) to her husband as long 
as her husband is alive, Paul goes on to say that when the husband dies the 
woman is “free” (£Aeu 0 epa) to marry whom she will. Since being “bound” 
functions here as the opposite of being “free,” these scholars surmised that 
“bound” and “enslaved” were practically equivalents of one another. 160 Yet the 
logic of this argument is not sound, for even if Seojuai (bound) and £Aeu0£pa 
(free) can be used as opposites, this in no way dictates that Seopai (bound) and 
5 ouX 6 opai (enslaved) are synonyms. This argument also does not give enough 
attention to the influence of legal terminology on the wording of 7:39, for not 
only is a woman’s status of being “free to marry whom she chooses” a standard 
part of ancient divorce documents, 161 but the legalese of 7:39 is illustrated by 
the fuller wording of Romans 7:2-3: “the married woman is bound by law 
( 8 e 5 erai vbuto) to her living husband . . . but if her husband should die she is 
free from the law (£Aeu 0 epa £afiv (mb tou vbpou).” 162 Therefore, while it is true 
that “bound” and “free” can function as counterparts, this pertains to legal par¬ 
lance, and we have no evidence that 5 ouA 6 w ever functions to describe the legal 
relation between spouses. Indeed, this would be especially surprising in the in¬ 
stance under consideration, since 7:15b has reference to both sexes — “the sister 
or the brother” — not simply to the wife, as in 7:39. Thus, while a wife could be 
legally “bound” to her husband, as opposed to being “free to marry” someone 
else of her own choosing, the idea that a husband could be legally “enslaved” to 
his wife must be ruled out as a possible interpretation of 7:15b. 

The primary mistake inherent in all these attempts to explain the mean- 


160. A. Tholuck, Exposition, Doctrinal and Philological, oj Christ’s Sermon on the Mount Ac¬ 
cording to the Gospel of Matthew, 2nd ed., Biblical Cabinet 6 (Edinburgh: Thomas Clark, 1843), 
1:341-42, followed by DeWette, 64; cf. Heinrich Greeven, “Ehe nach dem Neuen Testament,” in 
Theologie der Ehe: Veroffentlichung des Okumenischen Arbeitskreises evangelischer und 
katholischer Theologen, ed. Gerhard Krems and Reinhard Mumm (Regensburg: Friedrich Pustet; 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1969), 76. 

161. See P. W, Pestman, Marriage and Matrimonial Property in Ancient Egypt: A Contribu¬ 
tion to Establishing the Legal Position of Women, Papyrologica Lugduno-Batava 9 (Leiden: Brill, 
1961), 73-74, cf. 181; and Ludwig Blau, Die judische Ehescheidung und der jiidische Scheidebrief 
(Strassburg: Karl J. Triibner, 1912), 2:18-28, cf. 28-42, esp. 39 and nn. 3-4. 

162. Several early manuscripts even read “bound by law” in 1 Cor. 7:39, supplying vdpw 
from Rom. 7:2-3; cf. Johannes B. Bauer, “Was las Tertullian 1 Kor 7 39?” ZNWyy (1986): 284-87. 
On the legal background of Rom. 7:1-3, see Will Dem in g, “Paul, Gaius, and the 'Law of Persons’: 
The Conceptualization of Roman Law in the Early Classical Period,” CQ 51 (2001): 218-30. 
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ing of 5 e 5 oi 3 Xcorai is the assumption that the function of 7:15b is to explain 
Paul’s ruling in 7:15a, “if the unbeliever leaves, let him leave.” Between verses 
15a and 15b, however, there is no connecting particle, and as 1 have suggested 
above, 15a seems to require no explanation. Beyond this, since the topic of 
slavery comes up again in 7:21-23, there is sufficient reason to believe that 15b 
introduces what follows rather than concludes what precedes. 163 

If we now turn from the possible legal connotations of 5 e 5 ouAarrai and cast 
an eye in the direction of the philosophers, we find that the notion of marriage as 
a form of slavery plays a significant role in texts connected with the Stoic-Cynic 
marriage debate. In his description of the Essenes in the Hypothetica, for exam¬ 
ple, Philo tells us that these philosophers nurture within their celibate commu¬ 
nity the “true and only real freedom.” As a consequence they shun marriage, be¬ 
lieving that when a man marries he becomes “a slave in place of a freeman.” 164 
Philo also recognizes that marriage is a form of slavery for the wife, although 
this is something he endorses. Somewhat earlier in the Hypothetica, in a passage 
indebted to the literature on household management, he maintains that in 
proper marriages women “serve” (SouAeueiv) their husbands. 165 Similarly 
Musonius, in rejecting the idea that wives who pursue philosophy will abandon 
their housework, praises the philosophical wife as one who does work which 
some consider a “slave’s task” (8ouXik6); 166 and in a Latin work on household 
management incorrectly attributed to Aristotle, the author claims that a wife will 
submit (obsequor) to her husband’s wishes more conscientiously than if she had 
been purchased (emptio), adding that she has in fact been purchased inasmuch 
as her husband has given her a part in his life and the procreation of his chil¬ 
dren. 167 On a different note, Antipater rails against bachelors who refuse to 
marry because they see the entrance of a wife into their household as equiv¬ 
alent to a foreign garrison occupying a city. He says they hold this opinion be- 


163. See Conzelmann, 125 n. 4; DeWette, 66 . 

164. &vr’ eXeuOepou 6oOAo<;, Philo, Hypothetica 11.3,17. Philo is somewhat inconsistent on 
his view of the Essenes’ freedom, perhaps because of the influence of Jewish wisdom literature. 
Elsewhere he says that the Essenes’ philosophy of life establishes a freedom that cannot be en¬ 
slaved (f| dbouXtorog eXEuOepia, Quod omnis probus liber sit 88), which is in line with the Stoic 
doctrine of philosophical freedom. It may be a similar inconsistency by the Corinthians that 
Paul is questioning when he introduces this Stoic doctrine of freedom in 7:17-24, contrasting it 
with being “slaves of [doctrines of] men” (7:23); see below. 

165. Philo, Hypothetica 7.3 (see above, chap. 2, n. 173). 

166. Musonius, frag. 3.42.8 L. (12.1-2 H.). 

167. [Aristotle] Oeconomica 3.1. 
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cause they themselves are incapable of ruling (ftpxeiv), being rather “slaves of 
passion” (hSovrjg bouXoi) and susceptible to capture by a woman’s beauty or her 
dowry. 168 In a similar fashion Hierocles contends that those who marry for the 
wrong reasons bring a “tyrant instead of a wife” into their homes. 169 

From the wider philosophical milieu of the Hellenistic period we also 
have several aphorisms connecting marriage with slavery. Stobaeus preserves a 
line from Euripides which holds that a wife’s possessions “enslave the hus¬ 
band, and he is no longer free,” and one from Anaxandrides, a poet of the Mid¬ 
dle Comedy, to the effect that a poor man who marries becomes a slave 
(SouXoc;) to his wife, whether she is rich or poor. 170 Stobaeus also has three 
other lines from Euripides which may be relevant: “For the chaste wife is noth¬ 
ing but a man’s slave”; 171 “Yoked in wedlock, he is no longer free”; 172 and “A 
great tyranny for a man are children and wife.” 173 The popularity of these last 
sayings is indicated by the fact that Stobaeus records the first one twice, and it 
is known to Clement of Alexandria; 174 the second one Stobaeus again records 
twice, attributing it elsewhere to the tragedian Hippothoon; 175 and the second 
and third sayings also appear in the popular Sentences of Menander. 176 From 
the Sentences, furthermore, we have another maxim on this theme: “Having 
married, know that you are a slave for life.” 177 That sayings of this nature may 
have circulated among the Corinthians or otherwise had an influence on 
Paul’s writing of 1 Corinthians 7 is made plausible, moreover, by Paul’s citation 
of a proverb in 15:33 which is elsewhere attributed to Menander. 178 


168. Antipater (app. A), lines 44-47. 

169. rupavvov avri yuvcuk 6<;, Hierocles 55.11 v. A. (Stobaeus 4.506.19-20 W.-H.). See also 
Epictetus, Discourses 2.20.26-27, where it is implied that marriage is slavery. 

170. Stobaeus 4.532.15 (SouXoi t6v dvSpa, kouket* £ar’ SXsuGepoc), and 4.513.7-11 W.-H. Cf. 
Pseudo-Phocylides, Sentences 200, Plutarch Moralia 100E (De virtute et vitio), and [Plutarch] 
Moralia 13F (De liberis educandis). 

171. naaa ydp SouXr] ttePukev av 5 p 6 <; 1] aw<))pwv yuvrj, Stobaeus 4.494.10 W.-H., from his 
Oedipus. On this image cf. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ancient Orators 1.1. 

172. ^eoxOt'n; yduoraiv ouk£.t‘ £ot’ cXeuGepoc, Stobaeus 4.496.11 W.-H., from his Antigone. 

173. fiEy&Xri Tupavvlc; dvSpi xstcva Kai yuvri, Stobaeus 4.494.4 W.-H., from his Oedipus. 

174. Also at Stobaeus 4.529.8-10 W.-H.; Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, bk. 4, chap. 
8.63.3 (2.277.10 S.). 

175. Stobaeus 4.519.5-6 W.-H. 

176. Menander, Sententiae 282,506 Jaekel. 

177. 5 ouXo<; dvcu Sid | 3 iou, Menander, Sententiae 529 J. Cf. Achilles Tatius 1.8.9. 

178. Menander, frag. 187 Korte. On the Hellenistic background of the verses just before this 
one (i.e., 15:29-32), see Malherbe, Popular Philosophers, 78-79. 
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In the context of the argumentative structure of 1 Corinthians 7 and its 
reliance on Stoic and Cynic traditions, furthermore, there are several ways in 
which this philosophical characterization of marriage as slavery could have 
functioned. First, this characterization of marriage, which is pronounced in¬ 
valid by Paul, seems to be part of a Corinthian argument. As such it could 
well have served to undergird the Corinthians’ perspective that marriage to 
an outsider was an avenue by which unwanted, foreign influences imposed 
themselves on a believer’s life. This, for example, is the image Philo has in 
mind in reporting that marriage ruins the idyllic community of the Essenes, 
and it is part and parcel of Antipater and Hierocles’ description of marriage 
as tyranny or the hostile takeover of a city-state. 179 Second, the political meta¬ 
phor for slavery used by Antipater and Hierocles reminds us that Stoics often 
spoke of the antithesis of slavery, personal freedom, in terms of kingship or 
rule. Thus, according to Diogenes Laertius, the Stoics held that “not only are 
the wise free, but also kings,” and Philo explains that “the wise man alone is 
both free and rules.” 180 Since the Corinthians, too, may have thought of 
themselves as kings in this philosophical sense, 181 their understanding of 
marriage to an unbeliever as a form of slavery may have intensified their neg¬ 
ative appraisal of such unions inasmuch as these threatened their presumed 
royal status. That this would be a reasonable conclusion to draw within the 
framework of Stoic thought can be seen from Epictetus, who repeatedly 
maintains that marriage to a non-Cynic robs the Cynic of his kingdom. 182 

A third and final way the philosophical characterization of marriage as 
slavery could make sense in the context of 1 Corinthians 7 is suggested by the 
close connection that Stoics saw between freedom and “power” (fe^oucria). Di¬ 
ogenes Laertius, for example, reports as a Stoic doctrine that freedom is the 

179. In Quod ornnis probus liber sit 45, Philo makes an explicit connection between the en¬ 
slavement of a city-state by a tyrant and the slavery of an individual. We are also reminded here 
that 2 Cor. 6:14 speaks of being “incongruously yoked” with unbelievers, and that the image of a 
yoke can represent slavery as well as marriage (see, e.g., the line from Euripides just cited; see 
also Gal. 5:1; Acts 15:10; Sir. 28:19-20; 30:35 [Eng. 33:26/27]; 40:1). 

180. Diogenes Laertius 7.122, ou .uovov eXeu 0 £pou<; slvai roix; aoijiouc, 6AA& xal 
[ 3 amXea<;, and Philo, De posteritate Caini 138 (SVT 3.89.7-9), 6 aoifbc povo<; EXeuOepog re Kct\ 
dpXtev. 

181. See Paul’s rebuff in 1 Cor. 4:8: “Already you are filled! Already you have become rich! 
Without us you have become kings (ipacnXeucnrre)! And would that you did reign 
(^PaaiXeuaare), so that we might rule as kings with you (oup( 3 aaiXEuato,UEv)!” On Stoic influ¬ 
ence here see Conzelmann, 87, and SVT3.158.34-159.37. 

182. Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.72, 75, 79-81. 
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“power of independent action” (^ouai'a auTOTTpayi'ac;), 183 and Dio Chryso¬ 
stom concludes a discussion of slavery by stating, “And so, necessarily, the dis¬ 
cerning are free, and they have the power (££eivon cdnrou;) to do as they 
want.” 184 Philo, in turn, defines the free person as one who has power 
(^oucria) “to do everything and live as he wishes,” saying that the one to 
whom these things are “allowed” (e^eoxiv) would be free; 185 while Epictetus 
holds that wishing for something that is in someone else’s power (^oucn'a) is 
to act as a slave (SouAeueiv). 186 As 1 proposed above on the basis of Paul’s use 
of the verb “to have power” (^ouoia^co) in 7:4, the Corinthians he addresses 
in 7:12ff. may have objected to physically coming under the power of an unbe¬ 
lieving spouse during sexual intercourse. If this is true, then part of their ar¬ 
gument for viewing marriage to an unbeliever as slavery may have rested on 
Stoic teachings such as these, which equated power with freedom and the loss 
of power with slavery. 187 

Proceeding to the next few verses of our passage, we find still further evi¬ 
dence that Paul’s argument here derives from a philosophical context. In 7:15c 
Paul introduces the idea of the Christian “call,” and asserts that Christians with 
non-Christian spouses have been called by God “in peace” (ev eiprjvri). Although 


183. Diogenes Laertius 7.121. A version of this was known to Origen (SVF 3.147.7-9). 

184. Dio Chrysostom, Oration 14.16 ( SVF 3.87.2-3). 

185. Philo, Quod omnis probus liber sit. 59 (SVF 3.88.34-36). Cf. 1 Cor. 6:12 and 10:23: n&VTCt 

(U 0 l) EIjEOTlV. 

186. Epictetus, Discourses 4.7.10, and Encheiridion 14.2. See also Antipater (app. A), line 41, 
who complains that bachelors who refuse to marry think they have been given the right 
(E^oucria) to engage in illicit sex. 

187. Paul’s use of the term E^oucria supports this suggestion. It occurs seven times in 1 Co¬ 
rinthians in this sense of personal power (7:37; 8:9; 9:4, 5, 6, 12, 18), in one instance manifestly 
drawing on a Stoic topos on freedom — i.e., 9:4 (on this see above, n. 83, and cf. p. 83; on 7:37 see 
below, pp. 203-5), The word also occurs in 11:10 (a husband’s authority as a restriction on his 
wife’s freedom) and 15:24 (of “cosmic powers”). In 6:12, furthermore, Paul suggests ironically 
that one may be “overpowered” (E^ouaidijogai) by the improper use of his or her personal 
power. In his other letters (seven times altogether), the word denotes either God’s power, Paul’s 
authority as a church administrator, or civil authority; but never personal power (2 Cor. 10:8; 
13:10; Rom. 9:21; 13:1-3; cf. aThess. 3:9 [freedom not to work]). In this light, it is also tempting to 
consider the possibility of a connection between Paul’s use of the verb “to deprive” (dutoorepeto) 
in 7:5 and the Stoic view that slavery was the “privation” (areppoK;) of independent action (Di¬ 
ogenes Laertius 7.122), in contrast to freedom, which was the “power” of independent action. 
With his word choice in 7:4-5, Paul may be inferring that persons who are reluctant to maintain 
sexual relations within marriage are actually depriving their spouses of freedom/power through 
their demand for what they mistakenly (v. 4) view as their own freedom/power. 
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a few scholars have attempted to interpret this in the sense of God calling the Co¬ 
rinthians to peace, 188 Paul’s reference is most certainly to a state of peace in 
which God found the Corinthians when he originally extended his call. 189 What 
Paul means by “peace,” on the other hand, is not altogether clear, but it is likely 
that he is speaking of the peace between a husband and wife, for he uses this term 
regularly in his letters to refer to harmony between individuals. 190 

Significantly, Paul proposes this “peace” rather than “freedom” as the al¬ 
ternative to slavery. Since the Corinthians evidently saw their marriages to un¬ 
believers as a form of slavery, they would naturally think of freedom, the solu¬ 
tion to their problem, in terms of divorce or separation from their spouses. 
Paul’s first inclination, therefore, is to promote marital peace, not emancipa¬ 
tion. Inevitably, however, Paul must find a way to support his claim in verse 15b 
that the Corinthians are not enslaved. He does this in 7:17-24 with a Christian 
reworking of the philosophical topos that freedom and slavery have nothing to 
do with one’s outward circumstances of life. But before Paul advances his ar¬ 
gument in this direction, he pauses to interject another sort of challenge to the 
Corinthians’ desire to be freed from their non-Christian spouses. In 7:16 he 

188. E.g., Joachim Jeremias, “Die missionarische Aufgabe in der Mischehe (1. Kor 7,16),” in 
Abba: Studien zur neutestamentlichen Theologie und Zeitgeschichte (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1966), 297 n. 13, says sv eiprjvri may be read as sig eipt|vr|v, citing the evidence of the 
Greek church fathers; Cohen, 1:394 11. 83, thinks 7:15b is modeled on Judg. 21:13 (“and he called 
them to peace,” Kai eK&Xecav auroug ei<; eiprjvriv); and Gustav Billroth, A Commentary on the 
Epistles of Paul to the Corinthians (Edinburgh: Thomas Clark, 1837), 1:188, suggests that ev eipiyvn 
= eipqviKwg (peacefully). 

189. See Barrett, 168-70; Neuhausler, 45 n. 6; and Baltensweiler, 192, who sees, correctly, that 
7:15b is analogous to 7:18b, ev &Kpo( 5 uarIa KeKAiyrai mg ... (“has someone been called in the state 
of uncircumcision?”). 

190.1 Cor. 14:33; 2 Cor. 13:11; Rom. 14:17-19 (which speaks of “serving,” SouXeuiov, Christ in 
peace); 1 Thess. 5:13. Elsewhere in early Christianity peace is spoken of as something belonging 
to a household. In Matt, io:t3//Luke 10:5-6 Jesus’ disciples are described as bringing peace to 
households through their salutations, and Matt. io:34-36//Luke 12:49-53 contrasts peace with 
the division of households. A form of this last saying is also found in Gos. Thom. 16 and in a 
third saying of Jesus on household peace at Gos. Thom. 48. Stoics and Cynics may also have spo¬ 
ken of peace in this manner. Lucian, Demonax 9, for example, recalls that the Cynic Demonax 
“was concerned both with reconciling brothers who were quarrelling, and with arbitrating 
peace for wives with their husbands” (Kai yuvaiip JTpdg robg ycya.uriKdTag dpf|vr|v TTpirravebEiv). 
This, in turn, resembles Epictetus’s claim that the Cynic “oversees” humanity, determining “who 
is treating his wife well, who badly; who quarrels; what household is stable, what not” {Dis¬ 
courses 3.2272); and it compares favorably to the concern for harmony between spouses that we 
find among the Stoics generally (see above, pp. 143-44). 
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follows the assertion that Christians have been “called in peace” with an expla¬ 
nation in the form of two rhetorical questions: “For (yap) what do you know 
(rt oiSaq), wife, if you will save (otooeu;) your husband? Or what do you know, 
husband, if you will save your wife?” Although the syntax of these questions is 
not transparent, scholars have concluded that they express either a genuine 
uncertainty or a mild optimism regarding the conversion of the unbelieving 
spouse. It is unlikely, in other words, that Paul is suggesting to his readers that 
they will not convert their spouses. 191 If this is correct, then the force of these 
questions is to point out to the Corinthians that far from being unholy, un¬ 
clean outsiders, their non-Christian husbands and wives, with whom they 
were called in marital peace, are actually prime candidates for conversion. 192 
Divorce, therefore, Paul is saying, must be seen as an uncalculated and 
overhasty course of action from this perspective as well. 

The effectiveness of this supplementary argument lies, in large part, in its 
philosophical pedigree, for in all likelihood 7:16 has roots in a Stoic or Cynic 
tradition. This is suggested by two things. First, the form of this verse is the 
direct address of the Stoic-Cynic diatribe. From its beginning in verse 12 Paul 
has handled the question of mixed marriages in the third-person singular or 
second-person plural. In verse 16, however, we find the second-person singu¬ 
lar, which is most satisfactorily explained as a shift to diatribe style. This con¬ 
clusion is supported not only by the fact that the closest parallels to the syntax 
of Paul’s questions, ti (ybp) olbaq .. . ei, come from Epictetus, 193 but also by 
Paul’s generous use of the diatribe style in the rest of 1 Corinthians 7. 194 


191. See Jeremias, “Die missionarische Aufgabe,” 296-97; Sakae Kubo, “1 Corinthians vii.16: 
Optimistic or Pessimistic?” NTS 24 (1977/78): 539-44, esp. 542, 544. 

192. Just as Christians render their non-Christian spouses holy, Paul is saying, they may 
also convert them. Cf. 1 Pet. 3:1-6, where the author suggests that wives might convert their un¬ 
believing husbands. 

193. Epictetus, Discourses 2.20.28-31; 2.22.31 (twice); and 2.25.2 (cited in Jeremias, “Die 
missionarische Aufgabe,” 294-96), which are of the form irdOsv oi 5 a? ei (or eiop &v), “whence 
do you know (will you know) if.. . ?” All other examples scholars have cited are of the form n'<; 
olSev ei, “who lenows if...” These include: 2 Sam. 12:22; Esther 4:14; Jon. 3:9; Joel 2:14; Joseph and 
Aseneth 11.12 (cited in Jeremias, 292-94); Eccles. 2:19; 3:21 (cited in Kubo, 541-42); Tob. 13:8 (tJ<; 
yivtoOKei ei, cited in Baumert, 85 n. 171); Achilles Tatius 7.6.2; Apuleius, Metamorphoses 1.15.4; 
6.1.2; 6.5.4; and 10.26.2 (cited in C. Burchard, “Joseph and Aseneth,” in The Old Testament 
Pseudepigrapha, 2:219 n. 12). 

194. Vv. 18, 21, and 27 — see below, Paul also uses diatribe style elsewhere in 1 Corinthians, 
e.g., at 15:35-36. On the history of research into Paul’s use of the diatribe style, see Stowers, Dia¬ 
tribe, 7-78; Stowers, “The Diatribe,” in Greco-Roman Literature and the New Testament: Selected 
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Our second reason for identifying the source of 7:16 as Stoic or Cynic is 
based on its similarity to an apocryphal saying preserved by Stobaeus, in 
which the issue is again one of “knowing” whether one will “save” one’s 
spouse: “Plato, being asked, ‘May 1 pursue philosophy if 1 marry?’ said, ‘Not 
knowing (oik eiSiog) that you will even save (ow^eiv) your own self, will you 
assist in saving (ouvSiaacoaeu;) a wife upon your shoulders?”’ 195 Although nei¬ 
ther the date nor the provenance of this saying can be determined with cer¬ 
tainty, its resemblance to 7:16 is, in my opinion, too striking to be dismissed as 
coincidence. Furthermore, while the speaker is said to be Plato, the question he 
is asked as well as his reply mirror the concerns of the Stoic-Cynic marriage 
debate. To assume that this saying had some currency in Stoic or Cynic circles 
in the first century, and to see it or a related saying as the inspiration for 7:16, is 
therefore not at all unreasonable. 196 There is, of course, an obvious difference 
between this saying and 7:16. In the one, “Plato” stresses the difficulty of saving 
a future spouse; in the other, Paul seeks to persuade the Corinthians that the 
salvation of their present spouses is still an open question. In light of this, it is 
possible that some version of the “Platonic” saying was known to the Corinthi¬ 
ans and perhaps used by them as an argument for leaving an “unclean”spouse. 
Paul, by contrast, makes use of this saying by emphasizing the Corinthians’ ig¬ 
norance of God’s ultimate intentions for their spouses. In all, Paul seems to 
have chosen the better argument, for while the “Platonic” saying works well as 
a warning against initiating marriage, Paul’s version is a compelling argument 
for staying married, which is the issue here. 

Following this supplementary argument in 7:16, Paul returns to his initial 
contention in 15b that Christians who are married to non-Christians are not 
“enslaved.” He does this by using the casual transition phrase “In any 
event.. .or “Only ..(ei pq), and by elaborating on the idea of the Chris¬ 
tian call, which he introduced in 15c. 197 In this way 7:17-24 serves as the con¬ 


forms and Genres, ed. David E. Aune, SBLSBS 21 (Atlanta: Scholars, 1988), 51-83; and Thomas 
Schmeller, Paulus und die “Diatribe”: Eine vergleichende Stilinterpretation, NTAbh, n.s., 19 
(Munster: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1987). 

195. [Plato] in Stobaeus a.520.9-12 W.-H., cited in Gerhard Delling, Paulus’ Stellungzu Frau 
und Ehe, BWANT, 4th ser., 5 (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1931), 81 n. 159. 

196. While Stoics and Cynics were more apt to quote a saying from Socrates and use him as 
their model, they also on occasion cited Plato, e.g., Cynic Epistle of Diogenes 44 (174.9-10 M.); 
Epictetus, Discourses 1.28.4; 2.17.6; 2.18.20; 2.22.36; 4.1.172. 

197. So also Meyer, 209-10. It should be noted that 7:17b repeats the perfect KeKApKSv (“has 
called”) of 7:15c; by contrast, w. 20 and 24 run parallel to each other, using the aorist. 
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tinuation and conclusion of the argument begun in 7:i5b-c. 198 It is not, as 
scholars often contend, a conclusion to the first half of chapter 7 or the theo¬ 
logical centerpiece of the entire chapter. 199 

In addressing the themes of slavery and the Christian call in 7:17-24, Paul 
utilizes as his framework his teaching on the equality in Christ of Jews and 
Greeks, slaves and free, punctuating it at the beginning and end (vv. 17,24) 200 
with the admonition that Christians remain in the condition in which they 
were called. This teaching also appears in Galatians 3:28, where a third pair, 
male and female, is used. 201 But whereas in Galatians Paul focuses on the pair 
Jew-Greek, using the other two pairs as examples, 202 here his real subject is 
the pair slave-free, while the pair circumcised-uncircumcised represents the 
example. 203 1 Corinthians 7:17-24 also shows itself different from Galatians 
3:28 in that it emphasizes the Christian’s indifference to the external condi¬ 
tions of life, not the oneness of those “in Christ.” 

The point Paul wishes to drive home in verses 17-24 is twofold: first, that 
no Christian can be enslaved by the circumstances of his or her life, by virtue 
of God’s “call” to become a Christian; and second, that undue concern for 
changing the circumstances of one’s life disregards the efficacy of God’s call, 
and thereby represents a form of slavery in itself. In this way the pair 
circumcised-uncircumcised (7:18-19) functions to illustrate the general prin¬ 
ciple that outward circumstances are of no consequence to the Christian, and 

198. So also Neuhausler, 45 n. 4; Bartchy, 133; and Yarbrough, 112. Niederwimmer, 105 and 
n. 123, followed by William F. Orr and James Arthur Walther, I Corinthians: A New Translation, 
AB 32 (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1976), 216, erroneously suggests that 7:17-24 is a digression 
on peace (v. 15c). 

199. See, e.g., Wei8, Korintherbrief, 183; Hurd, 89, 178; and Baumert, 19, 99-160 (esp. 158). 
Ironically, Heinrici, DerersteBrief, 249, notes that several commentaries in his day saw 7:17-24 as 
an interpolation or a misplaced text. 

200. On the meaning of 7:20, see below. 

201. On the absence of this pair in 1 Cor. 7:17-24, see Betz, Galatians, 200 (regarding 1 Cot. 
12:13). 

202. Cf. Gal. 5:6 and 6:15, where only the pair circumcised-uncircumcised appears. 

203. It is fairly common for Paul to join his real subject with examples in this way, thereby 
establishing a larger context for his argument. I111 Cor. 12:4-6, for instance, he contrasts the va¬ 
riety of Christian “gifts,” “services,” and “workings” to the oneness of the Spirit, the Lord, and 
God, respectively, but from w. 7-11 it becomes clear that his interest lies only with the gifts of the 
Spirit (see Conzelmann, 208). Likewise, in 12:8-10 he enumerates several gifts of the Spirit (cf. 
12:28-30; 13:1-3), but as we soon learn from chap. 14, it is only the gifts of prophecy and speaking 
in tongues that really concern him. In this context, incidentally, Paul reproduces the paradigm 
Jew-Greek, slave-free (12:13), both pairs now serving as examples. 
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therefore a Christian should not seek to make a change in one way or the 
other. With the pair slave-free (7:21-22) Paul then goes a step beyond this, de¬ 
claring that God’s call actually reverses the circumstances of one’s life, for the 
Christian slave is now the Lord’s freedman, while those who were free before 
their call are now Christ’s slaves. With this declaration the refrain of verses 17 
and 24 that Christians should remain in the circumstances of life in which 
they were called now takes on new meaning. The longing to “better” one’s sta¬ 
tion in life becomes, in effect, a denial of the significance of the change that 
God has already brought about. 204 This, in turn, makes one a “slave of men” 
(v. 23), by which Paul must be referring to a spiritual bondage to doctrines or 
ideologies “of men” (cf. 3:1-4), since the Christian slave of verses 21-22 cannot 
“become” (yiYVopai) a slave of men in the physical sense, as he already is 
one. 205 

With regard to the issue of mixed marriages at Corinth, Paul’s implied 
conclusion in all this is that Christians married to non-Christians are not en¬ 
slaved — his initial claim in 7:15b. These Christians are in fact no more en¬ 
slaved to their spouses than other Christians are slaves to earthly masters, 
something Paul has shown to be a matter of indifference. Any attempt by 
these Christians to shake off their supposed yoke of slavery by divorcing a 
non-Christian spouse must be viewed as a rejection of God’s grace and at the 
same time the subjection of themselves to true slavery— that of the spirit . 206 

As it stands, with 7:17-24 Paul has fashioned a highly Stoicized version of 
his teaching on God’s transforming grace, both in form and in content. In 
form these verses move with the distinctive rhythms of the Stoic-Cynic dia¬ 
tribe style of instruction. 207 The rhetorical pattern Paul employs here has the 
following elements. A statement of fact in the form of a rhetorical question 208 


204. Cf. Bartchy, 140. 

205. Cf. 1 Cor. 6:20. 

206. Cf. Alfred Juncker, Die Ethik des Apostels Paulas, vol. 2, Die konkrete Ethik (Halle an 
der Saale: Max Niemeyer, 1919), 161-62, who sees 7:17-24 as clear evidence that some Corinthians 
felt they had to break off marital relations in order to be holy, equal, and free. 

207. Noted by several scholars, e.g., WeiB, Korintherbrief 184-85; Conzelmann, 5,126; and 
Bultmann, Der Stil der paulinischen Predigt, 69. 

208. Edgar J. Goodspeed, Problems of New Testament Translation (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1945), 155-56, argues against translating the statement of fact as a rhetorical ques¬ 
tion on the basis of PTeb 421, 0eXi<; ainb moXiicrai TtioXrioov, OeXig aiirb 6c|)e!vai tt) 0i>Ycrrpi' cod 
&())£<;, which he translates, “If you wish to sell it sell it; if you wish to give it to your daughter, give 
it to her.” F. Blass and A. Debrunner, A Greek Grammar of the New Testament and Other Early 
Christian Literature, trans. and rev. Robert W. Funk (Chicago and London: University of Chi- 
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is made about someone, often in the direct address of the second-person sin¬ 
gular. Next comes an imperative, the purpose of which is to deny the impor¬ 
tance of this fact for future action. Lastly, an explanation that the original 
statement of fact is a matter of indifference is sometimes added. 

In 7:17-24 this rhetorical pattern appears three times. In 7:18 we get two 
statements of fact and two imperatives: “Someone was called having been cir¬ 
cumcised? — let him not remove the circumcision! 209 Someone has been 
called in an uncircumcised state? — let him not be circumcised!” Verse 19 
then gives a combined explanation: “Circumcision is nothing and uncir¬ 
cumcision is nothing; rather, keeping the commandments of God.” In verse 21 
we get the third statement of fact and the third imperative, this time followed 
by a qualification, the meaning of which is still disputed among scholars: 
“You were called as a slave? — don’t let it concern you! But if indeed you can 
become free, rather use [it] (gaXXov xprjacn).” 210 Verse 22 then supplies an ex¬ 
planation: “For the slave who is called in the Lord is the Lord’s freedman; 
likewise, the one called as a freeman is Christ’s slave.” 211 From verses 21-22 we 
see that Paul’s interest in using this particular diatribe form has even pre¬ 
vented him from finishing the paradigm Jew-Greek, slave-free, since he can¬ 
not very well add to verse 21a, “You were called as a freeman? — don’t let it 


cago Press, 1961), 262 (§494), in turn, remark that while the statement of fact corresponds to a 
conditional protasis, it is unnecessary to translate it as a question. But none of these scholars 
takes into account the Latin and Hebrew examples from Seneca and Sirach (see below), the syn¬ 
tax of which calls for a question mark. Goodspeed’s citation of the papyri does, however, show 
the kinship of the diatribe style to everyday speech patterns. 

209. For the history of this intriguing medical procedure, see Emil Schiirer, The History of 
the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ (ijs b. c.-a.d. 135), vol. 1, ed. and rev. Geza Vermes and 
Fergus Millar (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1973), 149 n. 28. 

210. On the force of the last clause in 7:21, see Baumert, 114-56; Bartchy, MAAAON XPHZAI; 
and Margaret E. Thrall, Greek Particles in the New Testament Linguistic and Txegetical Studies, 
NTTS 3 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1962), 78-82. The use of a set rhetorical form in this verse 
opens up the possibility, of course, that the imperative here does not represent Paul’s own com¬ 
mand. In this way the qualification, which is clearly an addition to the set form, may be Paul’s 
attempt to avoid a misunderstanding, carrying the meaning that slaves, while they should not 
regard their disenfranchised state as an indication of their worth before God, should also not 
forgo the opportunity to work toward their emancipation. See Will Deming, “A Diatribe Pat¬ 
tern in 1 Cor. 7:21-22: A New Perspective on Paul’s Directions to Slaves,” NovT 37 (1995): 130-37; 
and Deming, “Indifferent Things,” in Paul in the Greco-Roman World, ed. J. Paul Sampley (Har¬ 
risburg, Penn.: Trinity Press International, 2003), 392-94. 

211. On ououoi;, “likewise,” in this verse as an indication of Stoic influence, see above, pp. 


113-14. 
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concern you!” or “ — don’t become a slave!” for the imperative would not 
represent a reasonable course of action. 212 All the same, verse 22 proffers the 
explanation for this missing statement and imperative, just as if they were 
there, although the intervening remark (v. 21b) tends to obscure this inconsis¬ 
tency. As we shall see below, Paul retains this mention of the freeman in verse 
22 in order to introduce into his discussion a Christian version of the Stoic 
paradox on freedom. 

Parallels to this pattern of rhetoric can be found in several Hellenistic au¬ 
thors. The one most often cited is that by the Cynic Teles, from his treatise On 
Self-Sufficiency, and it is noteworthy that Teles employs the same elliptical ex¬ 
pression, “use [it],” that we find in 7:21b: 

Therefore one should not try to change circumstances, but rather 
prepare oneself for them as they are, just as sailors do . . . 

And as for you, <regard> your present situation, use [it] (xpw). 

You have grown old? — do not seek the things of a young man! 

Again, you have become weak? — do not seek to carry and submit 
your neck to the loads of a strong man! . . . 

Again, you have become destitute? — do not seek the rich man’s 
way of life . . . ! 

Therefore, as I say, I do not see how circumstances themselves have 

anything troublesome, not old age or poverty or lack of citizenship. 213 

Our next examples come from an epigram attributed to Metrodorus and 
from its alter ego attributed to Posidippus. 214 Here we see some variation in 
the basic pattern inasmuch as a future and a present tense follow the state¬ 
ments of fact, not imperatives. “Metrodorus” writes, “You have a marriage? 
— your house will be the most excellent! You don’t marry? — you live being 
even more at ease! . . . Youth is strong; grey hair, again, is pious.” 215 To this 


212. Noted by Meyer, 218; Weik, Korintherbrief 187; and Neuhausler, 47; cf. Bartchy, 157. 

213. Teles, frag. 2.10.65-80, trans. Edward N. O’Neil, ed. and trans., Teles (The Cynic 
Teacher), SBLTT 11/SBLGRS 3 (Missoula, Mont.: Scholars, 1977), 11, modified slightly. 

214. The date and authorship of both epigrams is uncertain. See Pierre Waltz and Guy 
Soury, Anthologie grecque, premiere partie: Anthologie Palatine (Paris: Societe d’edition "Les 
belles Iettres,”i974), 3:183, and A. S. F. Gow and D. L. Page, eds.. The Greek Anthology: Hellenistic 
Epigrams, vol. 2, Commentary and Indexes (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1965), 502, 
although the suggestion of Gow and Page that these poems are post-Hellenistic does not take 
into account the parallels presented here. 

215. Greek Anthology 9.360. 
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“Posidippus” mocks back, “You have a marriage? —you will not be without 
cares! You don’t marry? — you live being even more alone! . . . Youth is fool¬ 
ish; grey hair, again, is feeble.” 216 

Another sort of variation occurs in Sirach 7:22-26, which includes this dia¬ 
tribe form in its collection of proverbs. Instead of stressing the indifference of 
a certain condition through the imperative, the author uses it simply to give 
advice, following it with another such imperative rather than an explanation: 

You have cattle? 217 — tend them! And if they are profitable to you, 
let them stay with you. 

You have children [i.e., sons]? — discipline them! And make them 
obedient from their youth. 

You have daughters? — be on guard for their chastity! And do not 
show yourself to be too lenient with them. . . . 

You have a wife? — do not despise her! 218 And do not trust yourself 
to a woman you hate. 219 

In the first century Philo, Seneca, and Plutarch also use this particular di¬ 
atribe pattern. In his treatise On Joseph, where Philo has a tendency to present 
Joseph as a Stoic wise man, he describes this patriarch’s rise to power in Egypt 
as a matter of philosophical necessity. Since life is full of disturbance and con¬ 
fusion (rapaxtl xcri araEJa), he explains, the statesman must come on the 
scene to give teachings as to the truth of things. Among these teachings are 
eight examples of our diatribe form: 


216. Posidippus in Stobaeus 5.842.6-9 W.-H., and Greek Anthology 9.359. T. B. L. Webster, 
Hellenistic Poetry and Art (London: Methuen, 19641,56 n. 3, compares Posidippus’s sentiment to 
that found in Theophrastus, On Marrying. Johannes Geffcken, Kynika und Verwandtes (Heidel¬ 
berg: Carl Winter, 1909), 10, called this epigram a "poetic diatribe”; and Wolfgang Speyer, 
Naucellius und sein Kreis (Munich: C. H. Beck, 1959), 96 n. 4, termed it “popular-philosophical 
discourse.” On the use of diatribe in epigrams, see Geffcken, 6-13. 

217. Here and in the following lines the expression used is “noun + (LXX, noun + aoi 
eotiv), as Hebrew has no verb “to have.” 

218. LXX: “You have a wife after your soul? — do not divorce her!” (yuvf| aoi eariv kot& 
4:uxnv... pf| EtcfSdtkrn; atmiv). On the difference between the Hebrew and the Greek, see Rudolf 
Smend, Die Weisheitdes Jesus Sirach (Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1906), 70-71; Warren C. Trenchard, 
Ben Sim's View of Women: A Literary Ajwlysis, BJS 38 (Chico, Calif.: Scholars, 1982), 28. 

219. Alexander A. Di Leila, The Hebrew Text of Sirach (The Hague: Mouton, 1966), 58, de¬ 
scribes the pattern here as “a vigorous and concise bit of Hebrew poetry”; Juncker, 204, com¬ 
pares Sir. 7:18-28 to a household code. See also Trenchard, 27-28. On Stoic influence in Sirach, 
see above, n. 113. Ben Sira was, of course, an eager collector of philosophical maxims. 
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This is another’s? — don’t desire it! 

This is yours? — use [it], not misusing |it] (xpw PH napaxpwpevot;)! 

You have abundance? — share! For the beauty of riches is not in purses, 
but in aiding those in need. 

You have little? — don’t begrudge the rich! For no one would 
show compassion to a slanderous pauper. 

You’re famous and have received honors? — don’t brag! 

Your fortunes are lowly? — nonetheless, don’t let your spirits fall! 

All advances for you as you planned? — beware of change! 

You stumble often? — hope for success! For when things turn among men, 
they tend toward their opposites. 220 

Here again, in the second line, we find the elliptical mode of expression that 
occurs in 1 Corinthians 7:21b. 

In his tractate On Tranquility of the Mind, Seneca admonishes a person to 
pursue virtue, regardless of outward circumstances, giving us the following 
examples: 

Is he not permitted to be a soldier? — let him seek public office! 

Must he live in a private station? — let him help his countrymen 
by his silent support! 

Is it dangerous even to enter the forum? — in private houses, at the 
public spectacles, at feasts let him show himself a good comrade, 
a faithful friend, a temperate feaster! 

Has he lost the duties of a citizen? — let him exercise those of a man! 

The very reason for our magnanimity in not shutting ourselves 
up within the walls of one city, in going forth into intercourse 
with the whole earth and in claiming the world as our country, 
was that we might have a wider field for our virtue. 

Is the tribunal closed to you, and are you barred from the rostrum 
and the hustings? — look how many broad stretching countries 


220. Philo, De Josepho 143-44, cited by Henry St. John Thackeray, The Relation of St. Paul to 
Contemporary Jewish Thought (London: Macmillan, 1900), 239, who also cites Philo, Quod 
omnis probus liber sit 48, where we find a ninth example of sorts, on the theme of slavery: 
“You’re a slave? — you have no share in speech (X6yo<;)!” This maxim was also known to the 
Stoic emperor Marcus Aurelius (11.30). The use of the diatribe style in Philo’s OT exegesis is 
noted by Paul Wendland, “Philo und die kynisch-stoische Diatribe,” in Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der griechischen Philosophic und Religion, ed. Paul Wendland and Otto Kern (Berlin: Georg 
Reimer, 1895), 62-63, and Stowers, Diatribe, 69, 93. 
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lie open behind you, how many peoples! Never can you be blocked 
from any part so large that a still larger will not be left open to you. 221 

In Plutarch an instance of this diatribe configuration occurs in his work 
On Borrowing. As part of an argument against borrowing, he cites an adage 
showing its futility: “You have means? — don’t borrow! . . . You are without 
means? — don’t borrow!” 222 Although Plutarch is no Stoic, a Stoic origin for 
this saying is suggested by his explanation of it, which employs quotations from 
Cato and Crates as well as anecdotes about Musonius, Cleanthes, and Zeno. 223 

Finally, from the second century, Epictetus supplies us with still other ex¬ 
amples of this rhetorical form: 

Never say about anything, “I lost it,” but rather, “I gave [it] back.” 

Your little child died? — it was given back! 

Your wife died? — she was given back! 224 

Remember that you must conduct yourself as in a banquet. 

Has something been passed around down to you? — reach out your hand 
and politely take some! 

It goes on by? — don’t hold [it] back! 

It hasn’t come yet? — don’t set your desire on [it] at a distance, 
but stay put until it is down by you! 

Thus toward children, thus toward a wife, thus toward public office, 
thus toward wealth, and some day you will be worthy of the 
banquet of the gods. 225 

Just as the form of 7:17-24 borrows from Stoic-Cynic discourse, so does 
its content. This is seen most clearly in verses 22-23, which reflect the Stoic 
paradox that the wise and good man is always free although he be a slave, 
while the bad man is forever a slave even if he is a king. 226 The Stoics held 

221. Seneca, De tranqmlrtate anirni 4.3-4, trans. Basore, 2:229, punctuation modified slightly. 

222. Plutarch, Moralia 829F (De vitando aere alieno), cited by Almquist, 97, who also cites 
Moralia 1103D (Non posse suaviter), which is a variation on this pattern. 

223. Plutarch, Moralia 829F, 830B-D. 

224. Epictetus, Encheiridion 11. 

225. Epictetus, Encheiridion 15. Johannes Weik, Beitrage zur Paulinischen Rhetorik 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1897), 23, cites Epictetus, Discourses 1.12.22, but the pat¬ 
tern is too different to be considered a parallel. The same holds for James 5:13-14. 

226. Noted by several scholars, including Weik, Korintherbrief 187; Bultmann, Der Stil der 
paulinischen Predigt, 82; Betz, Galatians, 195; and F. Stanley Jones, “Freiheit" in den Briefen des 
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this doctrine because they believed that moral choice, not outward cir¬ 
cumstances of life, defined freedom. To be free was to pursue virtue; to be 
a slave was to become entangled in human misconceptions about life, 
analogous to Paul’s idea of becoming “slaves of men .” 227 This philosophi¬ 
cal understanding of freedom and slavery is widely attested in the Stoicism 
of the empire. We find it in Arius, Philo, Seneca, Dio Chrysostom, and 
Epictetus . 228 

One reason Paul may have considered the Stoic doctrine of freedom 
particularly apropos to the Corinthian situation is that it distinguished be¬ 
tween slavery of the body and the “true” slavery of the soul. 229 Earlier in 
this section, with reference to 7:15b and 7:4 ,1 suggested that the Corinthians 
saw their marriages to non-Christians as a form of slavery because of the 
control (6£ouofa) a non-Christian spouse exercised over the Christian’s 
body and the consequent danger of pollution via physical contact. If this is 
correct, Paul’s insistence here on a Stoic definition of slavery and freedom 
has the effect of denying that such conjugal control over a Christian’s body 
has any relevance for the issues of true (i.e., moral) slavery and freedom. 

Quite justifiably, several scholars have cautioned against drawing too 
close an analogy between 7:22-23 and Stoic thought. The Stoics, they point 
out, held that freedom is achieved through the individual’s own efforts to live 
according to nature and virtue, while for Paul freedom comes to the individ¬ 
ual only though God’s help, manifested in Christ. Thus, even though 
Epictetus can picture the philosopher responding to a tyrant with the words 


Apostels Paidus: Eine historische, exegetische und religionsgeschichtliche Studie, GTA 34 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1987), 27-37. 

227. For discussions of the Stoic notion of freedom, see, e.g., Heinrich Greeven, Das 
Hauptproblem dec Sozialethik in der neueren Stoa und im Urchristentum, NTF, 3rd ser., 4 
(Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1935), 28-33, and Max Pohlenz, Freedom in Greek Life and Thought 
The History of an Ideal (Dordrecht: D. Reidel; New York: Humanities, 1966), 113-15. See also SVF 
3.85.21-89.24. 

228. E.g., Arius in Stobaeus 2.101.14-20 W.-H.; Philo, Quod omnis probus liber sit; Dio 
Chrysostom, Oration 14 and 15; Epictetus, Discourses 4.1. For Seneca see Miriam T. Griffin, Sen¬ 
eca: A Philosopher in Politics (Oxford: Clarendon, 1976), 260. Curiously it is not found in 
Musonius, but this may be an indication of how incomplete our records are of his teachings. 

229. Philo even lauds this as the “greatest dogma” (t 6 5oY,uaTiK<nTaTOv), declaring that the 
wise man is free “even if he should have a thousand masters of the body” (k&v pupiouc toO 
oto.uaTOC exfl 8£OJt6tc«;, De posteritate Caini 138). See also Philo, Quod omnis probus liber sitry- 
19; Seneca, De beneficiis 3.20.1-2; Dio Chrysostom, Oratiom 5.29; and Epictetus, Discourses 1.19.9; 
3.22.38-44. 
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“Zeus has set me free!” 230 Epictetus has in mind Zeus as creator and sustainer 
of the cosmos, whose logos provides all persons with the means to make 
themselves free, not Zeus as personal redeemer. Yet this fundamental differ¬ 
ence in theological orientation does not, as these scholars freely admit, di¬ 
minish the likelihood that the Stoic paradox of freedom has left its mark on 
our passage. 231 

A second possibility for seeing the influence of Stoic thought on the 
content of 7:17-24 is Paul’s statement in 7:20 that every Christian should re¬ 
main “in the call (KAfjcnc;) to which he was called.” 232 This admonition is pe¬ 
culiar in two ways. First, it is out of step with the rest of the section, for in 
verses 17,18, 21, and 24 Paul insists that Christians should remain in the cir¬ 
cumstances in which they were called, whereas here the call itself is at issue; 
and second, it does not, at least initially, seem to make much sense for Paul 
in this context to admonish Christians to remain in their Christian call, or in 
effect, to “remain Christians.” Given these difficulties, scholars have gener¬ 
ally opted for understanding KXfjaic; as “state,” “condition,” or “status.” This 
yields the translation “in the state in which he was called,” 233 and brings 7:20 


230. Epictetus, Discourses 1.19.9, cited in Weil 5 , Korintherbrief, 190. Cf. Epictetus 3.24.67-68; 
4.1.111-14, and Oldfather’s note on this last passage (2:282 n. 1). 

231. See WeiS, Korintherbrief, 189-90; Kiimmel in Lietzmann, 177; Conzelmann, 127-28. 
Adolf Bonhoffer, Epiktet und das Neue Testament, Religionsgeschichtljche Versuche und 
Vorarbeiten 10 (Giessen: Alfred Topelmann, 1911), 170-72 — followed by J. N. Sevenster, Paul 
and Seneca, NovTSup 4 (Leiden: Brill, 1961), 189-90, and Neuhausler, 44 — maintains that Paul’s 
demand in 7:21 that one remain a slave is un-Stoic, but this interpretation of 7:21, as we noted 
above, is disputed. Along these same lines, another difference between 7:22-23 and Stoic think¬ 
ing on which some scholars have insisted may represent only dissimilarity rather than incom¬ 
patibility. Thus Conzelmann, 128, maintains that Paul’s “dialectic of freedom in servitude” in 
v. 22 is "alien” to Stoic thought. While this is true, a Stoic like Seneca can nonetheless give his full 
assent to the Epicurean saying, “If you would enjoy real freedom, you must be the slave of phi¬ 
losophy” (philosophiae servias oportet), adding that “the very service (servire) of philosophy is 
freedom (libertas)" {Epistle?,.7, trans. Richard M. Gummere, ed. and trans., Seneca: AdLualium, 
epistulae morales, LCL [London: William Heinemann; New York: Putnam, 1930], 1:41). From 
this perspective Barrett’s assessmentof the matter is more exacting: "the paradoxical theme that 
it is in service that perfect freedom is found is for Paul focused not upon an impersonal and 
pantheistic logos, but upon the personal and historical Redeemer, Jesus Christ” (Barrett, 173). 
Even here, however, we should note that Paul can speak of Christians as slaves “to righteous¬ 
ness” (Rom. 6:18; cf. 6:17, 20, "slaves of sin”). 

232. Or by which he was called (rj); see the next note. 

233. In this case the relative pronoun ?j is seen as the equivalent of ev p, which, given the 
syntax of the sentence, poses no particular problem. See Walter Bauer, A Greek-English Lexicon 
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back into line with the other verses in this section. These meanings for the 
word KXfjcnc; are not found elsewhere in early Christian literature, however, 
nor are they clearly attested anywhere in ancient Greek literature. 234 Fur¬ 
thermore, its immediate lexical context in 7:17-24 seems to exclude any 
meaning but “[Christian] call.” 

In his commentary on 1 Corinthians, WeiB proposed that the difficulty 
with 7:20 had come about because the Christian sense of the word KArjmc; had 
been flavored by Stoic popular philosophy. As proof for his theory he cited 
Epictetus, Discourses 1.29.33-49 and 2.1.39. 235 In the first passage Epictetus 
states that the philosopher often acts “as a witness called by God” when faced 
with demanding situations; 236 and in the second he addresses the philosopher 
as one “who has trusted in him (TreTTOiObrux;) who called you to these things,” 
referring to the various trials a philosopher must face, such as being chained, 
tortured, exiled, or put to death. From these two passages Wei8 concluded 
that Epictetus understood God’s call in the sense of a philosopher receiving a 
“mission” (vocatio, die Mission) from God, and therefore it approximated the 
philosopher’s “occupation” or “profession” (Beruf ). 237 Proposing, further, 
that the relative pronoun in 7:20 be translated in a “modal” sense, 238 WeiB 
maintained that Stoic influence on this verse could justify understanding it as 
an admonition to Christians to remain in the “form of the call” in which they 
were called. 

All told, however, WeiB’s proposal clarifies nothing, for even the meaning 
“occupation” and a modal interpretation of ij will not allow us to translate 
kA fjatc; as “form of call.” 239 Beyond this, Epictetus’s understanding of the words 


of the New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature, rev. Frederick William Danker, 3rd 
English ed. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2000), 727 (s.v. “69, l'i, 5 , l.f”). 

234. See, e.g., Karl Ludwig Schmidt, “tcaAew,” in TDNT 3 (1965), 491-92 n. 1; Neuhausler, 43- 
44; and Walter Bauer, 549 (s.v. “KArjcn<;, 2”). 

235. Wei8, Korintherbrief, 187. 

236. <49 ,u6pTi>9 iiTio 0£Ot) KEKAr|uevo9, Epictetus, Discourses 1.29.46. At 1.29.49 Epictetus 
speaks of the philosopher’s “call which God has called,” m’lv KAfjoiv f|v KExAr|K6v - - cf. 1 Cor. 7:20. 

237. Wei8, Korintherbrief, 187. 

238. Wei8, Korintherbrief, 187, on the basis of 7:17, “each as (C09) God has called”; but this 
modal reading of the pronoun is not supported by 7:24, where we find “each in which (ev oj) he 
was called.” 

239. WeiS’s further suggestion ( Korintherbrief, 187) that poverty, lack of education, and low 
social status are themselves the KAficji9 referred to in 1 Cor. 1:26 speaks for itself. (Here Paul’s 
statement, “consider your call,” is shorthand for “consider how the event of your call took 
place.” This shorthand does not work for 7:20, however.) 
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k aXeto and KXfjan; is considerably more distant from Paul’s than Wei8 as¬ 
sumed. For Epictetus the philosopher is called by God as a philosopher to meet 
a particularly challenging or trying “situation” (neplcrraaiq). 240 With Paul, by 
contrast, God’s call initiates a person’s conversion to Christianity; it is not an 
occasional commission that comes to one who is already a Christian. 241 

It is nonetheless still possible that Stoic usage lies behind the apparent 
difficulty in 7:20. A third passage from Epictetus, not considered by WeiS, 
points in this direction. This is Enchiridion 7, where Epictetus introduces the 
metaphor of a sea voyage. When a ship puts in, he explains, the passengers are 
allowed a brief shore leave. They may wander in search of freshwater or shell¬ 
fish, but they must always be mindful of their ship. Turning about frequently, 
“for fear lest the captain should call (koXSw),” they must be prepared at any 
moment to drop what they are doing and heed his summons. Applying this 
metaphor to the philosophical life, Epictetus continues: “So it is also in life: If 
there be given you, instead of a little bulb and a small shell-fish, a little wife 
and child, there will be no objection to that; only, if the Captain [i.e., God] 
calls (kccXeio), give up all these things and run to the ship, without even turn¬ 
ing around to look back.” 242 

Here we see that the philosopher’s call sometimes requires him to aban¬ 
don his, presumably nonphilosophical, wife and children. This raises the pos¬ 
sibility that it is the Corinthians, rather than Paul, who had understood the 
notion of “call” in a Stoic sense, and that, having felt themselves thus called to 
respond to some unusual and trying situation, they proceeded to use a Stoic 
tradition like the one in Enchiridion 7 to justify abandoning their non- 
Christian spouses. Although Paul does not mention any urgent situation 
here, a few verses later (7:26-31) we learn that the Corinthians stood face-to- 
face with a “present necessity” that promised “hardship in the flesh” to all 
who were married. Given that we have already identified apocalyptic con¬ 
cerns behind the celibacy in 7:5, this may have been the crisis that touched off, 
or at least fueled, the Corinthians’ desire to be done with their non-Christian 
spouses. 243 


240. The word Epictetus uses at 1.29.33, 34. 

241. See Bonhoffer, 37-39, 207-8; Juncker, 163-66; and Schmidt, 493. A possible exception 
may be Paul’s own call to be an apostle, but this also seems to have coincided with his “conver¬ 
sion” (Gal. 1:15), and it has nothing to do with the sense of “call” in 1 Cor. 7:15c, 17-24. 

242. Trans. Oldfather, 2:489, 491. 

243. Cf. Luke 18:29, which speaks of Jesus’ disciples leaving their wives for the sake of the 
kingdom of God (cf. Luke 14:26). 
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A principal advantage of this hypothesis is that it makes good sense of 
Paul’s admonition in 7:20, that a Christian must “remain in the call in which 
he was called.” What Paul is saying here, according to this interpretation, is 
that those Corinthians who are married to unbelievers must stay in their 
original Christian call. 244 They are not to follow an “additional” call or com¬ 
mission, 245 occasioned by a crisis, which, after the manner of the Stoics, 
would require them to leave their unbelieving spouses. This understanding of 
7:20 also explains why Paul affords so much space (w. 15c, 17-24) to the no¬ 
tion of God’s call in discussing the meaning of God’s grace for mixed mar¬ 
riages. In Galatians, by contrast, he uses the concept of faith to clarify the doc¬ 
trine of grace. Here, however, he employs the terms KaAeto and KXrjaig ten 
times in these few verses, as compared to twice in the rest of 1 Corinthians, 246 
and sixteen more times in all his other letters. 247 

A last instance of Stoic influence on 7:17-24 is perhaps to be found in 
verse 19, where Paul states: “Circumcision is nothing and uncircumcision is 


244. This also clarifies the otherwise unexpected admonition to “remain beside God” 
(.uevetw naptx fieri)) in 7:24, which some manuscripts simply omit, and which WeiS, Korin- 
therbrief, 191, labeled as “hardly to be interpreted with certainty.” 

245. Cf. the idea of “another gospel” in Gal. 1:6-9. 

246. Namely, 1 Cor. 1:9 and 1:26. This does not count 10:27 (koXoo in the sense of being in¬ 
vited to dinner) or 15:9 (in the sense of being called by a title). He also uses the cognate adjective 
“called” (idryrdr;) at 1:1, 2, 24. Regarding the misunderstanding of “call” among the Corinthians, 
it is noteworthy that only in 1:26 and 7:20 does Paul use the term KXrjon; to speak of an individ¬ 
ual’s call (as opposed to God’s calling of the individual), and only here does he speak of it with 
reference to the outward circumstances of the individual’s life. (icXfjm<; also occurs at Rom. 11:29, 
Phil. 3:14, and 2Thess. 1:11.) Noteworthy, too, is the number of times words of the kc<X- and xXr|- 
group occur in 1 Cor. 1:1-9 in combination with notions that play an important part in 7:12-158: 
the church at Corinth is comprised of those who are “made holy” (ayidRjw) and “called holy” 
(KXiyroi Syioi); and God is “faithful” (mordi;), through whom the Corinthians were “called” 
(KaXeco) into partnership (koivwvi'ci) with Christ — all of which is in addition to Paul’s use of 
icXiyroc;, emKaXeto, and EKKXrjolct elsewhere in these verses. This may indicate that the notion of 
being called was central to the Corinthian self-identity. Rom. 1:1-7 also has several words from 
the KCfX- and KXp- group, but Romans may be styled after 1 Corinthians here, as are other parts 
of Romans. 

247. Half of which are in Romans (cf. end of previous note): 8:30 (twice); 9:11, 24, 25 
(twice), 26; 11:29. The others occur in Gal, 1:6,15; 5:8,13; Phil. 3:14; 1 Thess. 2:12; 4:7; 5:24 (also 
2 Thess. 1:11; 2:14). This does not count Rom. 4:17 (ko Xew in the sense of call into being) or 9:7 
(in the sense of designate). It does, however, count Rom. 9:25 and 26, where Paul interprets Hos. 
2:1, 23 to mean “call," even though the LXX meaning of icaXeto is clearly “name.” Paul also uses 
the adjective KXr|TO<; at Rom. 1:1, 6, 7; 8:28. 
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nothing — rather, keeping the commandments of God” (Tf)pr|Oi<; £vroAtov 
0 eou). Like 7:20, the final clause in this verse appears to diverge from the over¬ 
all theme of 7:17-24. Instead of encouraging Christians to remain in the con¬ 
dition in which they were called, it exhorts them to keep God’s command¬ 
ments. Consequently, just what Paul means by these “commandments” has 
become a matter of scholarly debate. Several scholars have seen them as the 
equivalent of “faith working through love,” or “a new creation,” on the basis 
of Galatians 5:6 and 6:15, where the paradigm circumcised-uncircumcised 
also occurs. 248 The problem with this suggestion is that it clearly derives from 
the context of Galatians and the issues under discussion in the Galatian 
churches. In 1 Corinthians 7:17-24, however, we would expect Paul to draw his 
conclusions about “what is important” from matters at hand in Corinth. As 
an alternative, Baltensweiler suggests that the “commandments of God” in 
verse 19b should be understood as “the will of God, which equally encom¬ 
passes both Jews and pagans,” taking this meaning from 7:18-198. 249 But even 
this interpretation coincides more with Paul’s thesis in Galatians (and 
Romans) than with anything in our passage. 

In a very different vein, Sanders has suggested that the “commandments 
of God” refers to the Torah. Yet, observing further that circumcision is one of 
the commandments of the Law, and that the first part of verse 19 proclaims 
“circumcision is nothing,” Sanders comes to the awkward conclusion that 7:19 
is “one of the most amazing sentences that [Paul] ever wrote.” 250 If anything, 
Sanders’s analysis seems to rule out the idea that 7:19b is a reference to the To¬ 
rah — a notion that is equally questionable from the perspective of Paul’s den¬ 
igration of “works of the law” (e.g., Gal. 2:16). Finally, Neuhausler has pro¬ 
posed that the last clause in 7:19 be understood as the vestige of a pre-Pauline 
baptismal ceremony in which converts were exhorted to remain in their new 
calling by “keeping the commandments of God.” 251 While this is certainly 
plausible, given that 7:17-24 may ultimately derive from a baptismal liturgy, 252 

248. So, e.g., Lietzmann, 32; Wolbert, 118; and Gottlob Schrenk, “evteXXo.ucu, evtoXiJ,” in 
TDNT 2 (1964), 552, who notes gratuitously that this is “wholly in line with the meaning of the 
Kami evroXii [new commandment] according to the Johannine view.” 

249. Baltensweiler, 151. 

250. E. P. Sanders, Paul, the Law, and the Jewish People (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983), 103. 

251. Neuhausler, 46 and nn. 11-12. 

252. Cf.,e.g., 1 Cor. 12:13 and Gal. 3:27-28; and see also Matt. 28:19-20, where Jesus instructs 
his disciples to baptize all peoples, teaching them “to keep all that 1 commanded you” (rr|petv 
n&vra baa eveteiXA.uiiv uptv). 
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it cannot be the whole answer, for Paul has reworked the traditions in these 
verses to such a degree that we would hardly expect the intrusion of a superflu¬ 
ous vestige into his argument. 

To my mind, the most satisfying solution to the problem of 7:19b comes 
from Stoic materials found in Epictetus. In his entry on EvroXij in the Theo¬ 
logical Dictionary of the New Testament, Schrenk explains that the Stoics had 
an aversion to this word because they associated it with a “primitive form of 
morality.” 253 While this characterization has merit, it also requires some qual¬ 
ification, for in Epictetus we have five passages in which the term evtoXou sig¬ 
nifies the very essence of Stoicism. Thus in book 1 of his Discourses, when an 
interlocutor asks Epictetus for moral direction (gvreiXal pot), he replies, 
“What directions shall I give you (ti aoi ^vrelXiopca)? Has not Zeus given you 
directions (£vtetcxXtcu)?” And in book 3, when Epictetus considers how he 
will justify his life before Zeus, he envisions himself demanding of the deity, 
“Have I in any respect transgressed Thy commands (EvroXal)?” 254 

In all five passages, moreover, Epictetus mentions themes integral to 
Paul's discussion of the Christian call in 7:17-24, including true freedom, 
faithfulness, the jurisdiction one has over one's own body, and the concept of 
power (e^oucria). For example, in book 4, in a passage that presents a dialogue 
between the philosopher and a tyrant, the latter threatens, “Am I not master 
of your body (awpa)? . . . Am I not master of exile or bonds?” To this 
Epictetus vaunts back, “[N]o one has authority (EljoucioO over me. I have 
been set free (tjXeuSEptopai) by God, I know His commands (bvroXcu), no one 
has power any longer to make a slave of me. ... I yield up to you all these 
things and my whole paltry body (awpcmov) itself, whenever you will.” 255 
Finally, again in book 3, Epictetus maintains that God's commandments are 
all-sufficient, serving as the philosopher’s refuge even in the adverse circum- 


253. Schrenk, 547. 

254. Epictetus, Discourses 1.25.3 and 3.5.8 (trails. Oldfather, 1:157 and 2:43). The first quote 
continues: “ — But if you keep (rnpiLv) these, are you in need of some others? — But hasn’t he 
commanded (dvreraXai) these . . . ?” (1.25.6). The other three passages are: 3.24.113-14; 4.3.9-10, 
12; and 4.7.16-18. Note that at 1.25.4 and 4.3.12 Epictetus refers to Zeus’s commandments as “or¬ 
dinances,” SiaTdypaTa (see also 4.4.32). Likewise, in 1 Cor. 7:17 Paul uses the related verb 
Siardooopai, “I ordain.” Elsewhere in Paul this verb occurs only in 1 Cor. 9:14 (regarding orders 
for evangelists — cf. Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.2-4), 11:34, and 16:1 (regarding order within the 
church), and once outside of 1 Corinthians, in Gal. 3:19 (of God’s ordaining the Jewish Law). 

255. Epictetus, Discourses 4.7.16-18, trans. Oldfather, 2:367; cited in Conzelmann, 128 n. 34 
(on 7:23) and no n. 11 (on 6:12). See also Epictetus 1.25.2, 4, 5; 3.5.7; 4.3.9,10. 
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stances to which he may, in the Stoic sense, be called. Thus even in the face of 
poverty, sickness, loss of status, or exile, Epictetus can hold his ground, asking 
rhetorically, “am I any longer to take thought as to where I am, or with whom, 
or what men say about me? Am 1 not wholly intent upon God, and His com¬ 
mands (evroXai) and ordinances?” 256 

Given the similarities in theme and vocabulary between 1 Corinthians 
7:17-24 and these passages from Epictetus, and given the dearth of convincing 
alternative hypotheses, I suggest that when Paul speaks in 7:19b of “keeping 
the commandments of God,” he is using a Judeo-Christian expression that 
has Stoic implications. 257 Since for Epictetus observing what God has com¬ 
manded is the equivalent of “being a philosopher,” Paul would be using the 
expression in a general sense to mean “being a Christian.” Commensurate 
with our understanding of 7:20, this meaning would forbid Christians from 
taking on any additional “calls” that might nullity their original call, since, ac¬ 
cording to Epictetus, one must hold to God’s commandments even in adverse 
circumstances. 258 

256. Epictetus, Discourses 3.24.113-14, trans. Old/ather, 2:221. On the resemblance between 
this passage and 1 Cor. 4:9-13, see Conzelmann, 88 and n. 36. 

257. Another passage that should be considered is Philo’s Stoic-sounding Legum allegoria 
1-93-95 (SVT3.139,35-140.6 [partial]), where he distinguishes between three categories: injunc¬ 
tion, prohibition, and “commandment with exhortation” (evToXr'i teat TtapalvEon;). The first, he 
says, is designed for the person who acts correctly (tcaropOdw), the second for the bad man (6 
<j>aOXo<;), and the third category (he mentions only “exhortation”) is “for the neutral man (6 
.uectog), he who is neither bad nor good (paOXoc/a7TOu5aio<;).”This neutral man Philo depicts as 
an “infant” (vijmov), saying that he is “just now learning.” Elsewhere Philo elaborates on this 
image, saying that the souls of persons unfamiliar with either philosophical freedom or slavery 
are naked “like those of mere infants” (ruv . . . vr]m'uv). They must, according to Philo, “be 
tended and nursed by instilling first, in place of milk (ytxXa), the soft food of instruction given 
in the school subjects, later, the harder, stronger meat, which philosophy produces. Reared by 
these to manhood and robustness, they will reach the happy consummation which Zeno, or 
rather an oracle higher than Zeno, bids us seek, a life led agreeably to nature” (Quod omnis 
probus liber sit 160, trans. Colson, 101). Paul, in turn, describes the Corinthians with this image: 
“And I myself, brothers, was not able to speak to you as spiritual persons but as fleshly, as infants 
(vhmoi) in Christ, 1 gave you milk (y &Xa) to drink, not solid food, for you were not yet able” 
(1 Cor. 3:1-2; cf. 13:11). For the popularity of this image among the Stoics, see Johannes Behm, 
“Pptopa, ( 3 pu>ai<;,” in TDNT 1 (1964), 643 n. 7. 

258. Cf. Epictetus, Discourses 3.24.98-99, where the philosopher is described as remaining 
steadfast in his station as householder. Indeed, it is possible that the Corinthians had given an 
apocalyptic bent not only to the Stoic concept of call, but also to their concept of command¬ 
ment, in which case they may have held that a special interpretation of “the commandments” 
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Taking this line of interpretation one step further, I suspect that in ad¬ 
dition to this general meaning of “keeping the commandments of God,” 
Paul also has a more immediate point of reference in mind. The only com¬ 
mandment he claims to have in 7:1-24, or in the entire chapter for that 
matter, is Jesus’ prohibition of divorce in 7:10-11. As we observed earlier, the 
whole discussion of mixed marriages in verses 12-24 is occasioned precisely 
by the recognition that this prohibition does not apply to Christians with 
non-Christian spouses. It is possible, then, that through his discussion of 
freedom and the Christian call, and through his use of the Stoic notion of 
commandments, Paul is inferring that Jesus’ commandment indeed has a 
counterpart in the more encompassing “commandments” of Christian 
existence. 259 This, in fact, makes good sense in light of 7:17, where Paul 
describes how Christians married to non-Christians should live, employ¬ 
ing the phrase “as the Lord apportioned to each one.” Since “Lord” in Paul 
generally refers to Jesus, and since the only action of “apportioning” by 
Jesus in the chapter is, again, his prohibition of divorce in verses 10-11, it 
lies close at hand that Paul is suggesting to the Corinthians that the trans¬ 
forming grace of God’s call governs mixed marriages in the same way that 
Jesus’ prohibition of divorce governs Christian marriages. If this is true, 
7:18-24 would then represent Paul’s attempt to show the veracity of this 
suggestion, forming an appropriate conclusion to his treatment of mixed 
marriages. 


Paul’s Argument against Marriage by Reason of Adverse 
Circumstances: 7:25-28 

With the phrase “Now concerning virgins” in 7:25, Paul introduces a new 
topic into the chapter. Until now he has addressed questions relevant to mar¬ 
ried people — whether they can separate, whether they can divorce, whether 


was necessary in the end times, as in the Testament ofNaphtali. See above, pp. 121-23, and cf. the 
notion of an interim law at Qumran — e.g., E. P. Sanders, Paul and Palestinian Judaism: A 
Comparison of Patterns of Religion (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1977), 270-71. On “keeping the com¬ 
mandments” in the context of wisdom and apocalyptic literature, see, e.g., Sir. 1:26 and Rev. 
12:17. 

259. Cf. Matt. 5:17-19,31-32, where Jesus’ interdiction of divorce is set in a discussion of “the 
commandments” (ai evroXai), and 1 Cor. 14:37, where Paul speaks of a “commandment of the 
Lord” (icupiou evroXi'i). 
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they can remarry; in y.zsff. he will consider whether virgins should marry. 260 
The first four verses of this new section contain several Stoic elements, some 
of which are already familiar to us from our examination of 7:1-24. In 7:26 
Paul speaks of what is “good for a man” (tcaXbv bcvOptomo), an expression he 
uses in 7:1, and for which we have analogies in Stoic authors. In contrast to 7:1, 
however, where Paul follows this phrase with a Cynic-like judgment on mar¬ 
riage, here he states explicitly that he is giving his own advice (yvcogri) as one 
who has been shown mercy by the Lord to be marbg, or “trustworthy” (v. 25). 
As we saw from 7:12-158, this notion of being marog was important to the Co¬ 
rinthians and appears to draw on the Stoic ideal of the trustworthy wise man. 
Paul will express this same thought in 7:40 in a manner more characteristi¬ 
cally Christian when he claims support for his advice (yvtopri) from God's 
Spirit, verse 40 forming a ring composition, or inclusio, with verse 25. 

The advice Paul gives in verses 25-26 is that virgins should remain un¬ 
married in light of the “present necessity.” Justification for this position is 
then offered in verse 27, in diatribe style: “You are bound to a wife? — don’t 
seek release! You are released from a wife? — don’t seek a wife!” The syntacti¬ 
cal pattern of this verse is the same as in verses 18 and 21, and in the several ex¬ 
amples we cited from Stoic and Cynic authors. Its subject matter, in turn — 
the indifference of both marriage and the single life — is especially close to 
the examples from Metrodorus, Posidippus, and Sirach 7:26 (LXX), giving the 
impression that Paul is dependent on a tradition here, rather than just a rhe¬ 
torical style as in verses 18 and 21. 261 This impression is reinforced, moreover, 


260. The introduction of this new topic is signaled by the parallelism between 7:1 and 7:25- 
26: “Now concerning what you wrote/it is good for a man/but because of.. '’vs. “Now concern¬ 
ing virgins/because of/it is good for a man .. (rrepl 8e ibv Eyp6i|iaTE/KaM>v dv@pto7ue/Si& Se vs. 
Ttepi 5 e twv 7Tap0£vwv/5i6/KaA6v avGpwTTto). If 7:25ft was simply a continuation of 7:1-24, we 
might have expected something like “To the virgins I say.. (Tot? 8e jrap0£voi<; Aeyto), after the 
model of 7:8,10, 12. 

261. Oddly, only the text from Posidippus has been cited as a parallel to 7:27, and only by 
Johannes Leipoldt, Griechische Philosophic und friihchristliche Askese (Berlin: Akademie, 1961), 35 
n. 1. Still another version of the maxim in 7:27 is found in Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, bk. 3, 
chap. 15.97.4 (2.241.3-4 S.), in the form of a saying of Jesus: “Again the Lord says, ‘He who is mar¬ 
ried should not divorce, and he who is not married should not marry”'(6 yrj.uai; uf| EKpaXXErw xal 
6 ,ur) ya.uiiacu; uf| yapdro). Alfred Resell, Agrapha: Aussercanonische Schrififragmente, TU, n.s., 15/ 
3-4 (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1906), 182-83 (agraphon 145), points to the similarities between this 
passage and l Cor, 7:11 and 7:32-36 (not 7:27 for some reason), and suggests that it comes from the 
Gospel of the Egyptians, an apocryphal work that Clement cites in Stromateis, bk. 3, chap. 15.92-93 
(2.238.23-28 S.). Its more immediate context, however, is the Cynic argument against marriage in 
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by the realization that Paul is actually interested in only the second half of 
verse 27, which deals with being single and getting married. The first half 
deals with being married and “loosing” oneself from the relationship, which 
was Paul’s topic in 7:1-24. To some extent, as well, verse 27a repeats the Lord’s 
command in verses 10-11, whereas Paul has stated in verse 25 that he has no 
command of the Lord relevant to his present discussion. 262 

A link in verse 27 specifically with the issues of the Stoic-Cynic marriage 
debate can be seen in Paul’s emphasis on the obligations imposed by married 
life. This comes through in the expressions “bound to a wife,” “seek release,” 
and “released from a wife.” While being “bound” (beopai) to a husband, as we 
have seen from 7:39 and Romans 7:2, is a common manner of expressing a 
woman’s relation to her husband, it is not the usual expression for describing 
a man’s relation to his wife. The terms “release” (Auatg) and “released” 
(Xuojuai), on the other hand, are rarely if ever used to describe divorce. 263 All 
three terms, however, function well in describing obligations between indi¬ 
viduals as being either in force or terminated. 264 Thus here, as in 1 Corinthi¬ 
ans 7:3-5, Paul appears to have adopted the Stoic-Cynic perspective of seeing 
marital obligations as the primary issue in considering questions of mar¬ 
riage. 265 


bk. 3, chap. 15.97.3 (2.240.27-241.2 S., cited above, p. 100 n. 241), and given Clement’s inclination to 
link it with Jesus rather than Paul, it is possible that a version of this maxim may have had an exis¬ 
tence in philosophical circles independent of 1 Cor. 7:27. 

262. If this seeming repetition of 7:10-11 were an integral part of his argument in 7:25ff., 
then Paul would also be risking the implication that Jesus’ prohibition of divorce was valid only 
in light of the "necessity” mentioned in 7:26 (noted by Doughty, “He iligkeit und Freiheit,” 204). 

263. Adolf Hilgenfeld, Die Glossolalie in der alten Kirche, in dern Zusamntenhang der 
Geistesgaben und des Geisteslebens des alten Christenthums: Eine exegetisch-historische Unter- 
suchung (Leipzig: Breitkopf und Hartel, 1850), 135, notes that Eusebius, Church History 5.18.2, 
blames the Montanists for “dissolutions of marriages” (Xticsen; ydutov). Otherwise, only the re¬ 
lated verb &7toXuw can mean “to divorce.” 

264. On Xuon; and Xuto, see Moulton and Milligan, 382, 384. 

265.1 Cor. 7:29,32-35 also speak of marital obligations. As an alternative to this interpreta¬ 
tion, several scholars have suggested that Paul is speaking of engagements and breaking engage¬ 
ments in v. 27: Johann Christian Konrad von Hofmann, Die heilige Schrift neuen Testaments: 
Zusammenhangend untersucht (Nordlingen: C. H. Beck, 1864), vol. 2.2, p. 164; WeiB, 
Korintherbrief, 194-95 (who suggests “spiritual engagement”); J. K. Elliott, “Paul’s Teaching on 
Marriage in 1 Corinthians: Some Problems Considered,” NTS 19 (1972/73): 220-23; and Baumert, 
420-25. But there is no evidence that the vocabulary in 7:27 refers to engagement, about which 
little is known for this period in the provinces anyway; see Gordon D. Fee, The First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, NICNT (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1987),331-32. Elliott, who carries this suggestion 
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With verse 28a Paul completes the diatribe form begun in verse 27 in an 
unusual manner. As we know from our investigation of 7:18-19,21-22, this dia¬ 
tribe pattern is composed of a statement and an exhortation, sometimes fol¬ 
lowed by an explanation as to why the statement is a matter of indifference, as 
the exhortation indeed claims. In verse 28a, however, Paul claims that the sec¬ 
ond exhortation, “don’t seek a wife!” is itself a matter of some indifference, for 
if a single person marries, Paul says, he or she nonetheless does not sin. Paul 
then finishes out the verse by explaining to the Corinthians that those who 
marry will have “tribulation in the flesh,” and he would spare them this by en¬ 
couraging them not to marry. 

Taken as a whole, what Paul has written in 7:25-28 is the Stoic argument 
against marriage, with an important modification. As we saw in chapter 2, 
Stoics who objected to marriage maintained that “circumstance” (mpiaxamc,) 
often prevented one from embracing the responsibilities of married life. 
Cicero was familiar with this Stoic adaptation of the “Cynic” position against 
marriage, and we find it in Hierocles and Epictetus as well. This is also what we 
find here in Paul. The adverse circumstances at issue in Corinth are designated 
in verse 26 as “the present necessity,” and Paul makes it very clear that this is 
the basis on which he is advising these virgins not to become “bound” by the 
obligations of marriage: “I think, therefore, that this is good because of the 
present necessity (61a rijv ^veattoaav avayKtlv): 'it is good for a man’ to be 
thus.” 

The most illuminating cipher for 7:25-28 is not Cicero, Hierocles, or 
Epictetus, however, but the writings of Cicero’s contemporary Arius Did- 
ymus. In his treatment of Stoic ethical theory, Arius explains that the Stoics 
classified marriage as an “indifferent thing.” This meant that although mar¬ 
riage was morally neutral, it was sometimes a practical advantage for the indi¬ 
vidual to marry, sometimes a practical disadvantage, depending on the pre¬ 
vailing circumstances of the individual’s life. For one to marry under normal 
circumstances was therefore “fitting,” but marrying under adverse circum¬ 
stances was an error or “sin,” hpapTripa. 266 In 7:25-28 Paul’s words reveal a 


over into 7:29, mistakenly claims that “if [Paul] were thinking of those already married, £x°vte<; 
Yuvcmcai; [‘those having wives’] would be a strange way of referring to husbands” (222). But 
“having a wife” is standard Greek usage for “being married”— see, e.g., 7:12-13. 

266. Arius in Stobaeus 2.86.1-16 W.-H., see above, pp. 70-71. See also [Ocellus] (app. B), De 
univ. riat. 48, who says people who marry for the wrong reasons, such as wealth and social 
standing, “err” (dpapT&vw). Cf. T. Naph. 8:7-10 (cited above, pp. 121-22), who maintains that 
things done out of their proper time (including conjugal relations) constitute sin. 
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knowledge of this Stoic line of reasoning point for point. His use of the dia¬ 
tribe pattern in verse 27 serves to define both marriage and the single life as 
things of indifference; in verse 28b he points out that marriage in the present 
situation is disadvantageous for the Christian, bringing “tribulation in the 
flesh” to those who marry; while in verse 28a he consciously departs from 
Stoic opinion, maintaining that even under these circumstances the person 
who marries “did not sin” (oux rjpapTeg/npapTcv ). 267 This last move would 
seem to be clear evidence that Paul’s Corinthian audience included some who 
had so thoroughly combined their Christian faith with Stoic doctrine that 
Paul was obliged to distinguish between Christian and Stoic usage regarding 
such basic ideas as sin. 

Paul’s reason for contradicting the Stoic view of sin in verse 28a is obvi¬ 
ous. For the Stoics the concept of sin encompassed wrong conduct in both 
the moral and practical spheres of life (although the Stoics themselves would 
not have drawn any absolute distinction between these spheres). Even in mat¬ 
ters they considered morally neutral, one could commit “sin” if he or she did 
not act in accord with rational thinking and utilitarian motives. For Paul, 
however, “sin” has reference only to moral conduct. Something like marriage, 
therefore, which both he and the Stoics considered morally neutral, cannot in 
and of itself be sinful for Paul, even if it produces hardships. Interestingly 
enough, almost a century and a half after Paul writes we again find evidence 
that the Stoic notion of sin had influenced Christian thinking on marriage. As 
part of his interpretation of the apocryphal saying of Jesus, “Eat every plant, 
but do not eat the plant that has the bitterness,” Clement of Alexandria writes; 
“Therefore, a man ought not to think that marriage on rational principles 
(Kara Xdyov) is a sin (6tp6pTr|jaa), supposing that he does not look on the 
bringing up of children as being bitter... ;but if a man regards the rearing of 
children as bitter because it distracts him (peTanepiaTrwaa) from the things 
of God on account of the time it takes up ( 5 i& t(xq xpeitoSeu; froxoXfac;), he 
may yet desire to marry because he does not take easily to a bachelor’s life.” 268 


267. Gnomic aorist, probably in sympathy with the gnomic character of v. 27. Note the 
second-person singular of the diatribe. 

268. Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, bk. 3, chap. 9.67.1 (2.226.19-24 S.), trans. 
Chadwick, in John Ernest Leonard Oulton and Henry Chadwick, Alexandrian Christianity, LCC 
2 (London: SCM Press, 1954), 71. Cf. Col. 3:19. Ironically, Meyer, 191, excluded a Stoic interpreta¬ 
tion for 1 Cor. 7 on the basis of Paul’s use of “sin” here and in v. 36 (on which, see below). 
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Apocalyptic “Circumstances”: 7:29-31 

As we just saw, the argument Paul uses in 7:25-28 insists that “circumstances” of 
life can prevent one from marrying. For Stoics these circumstances could 
include such things as a persons financial misfortune, the acceptance of an im¬ 
portant military assignment, the advancement of scholarship, or the general 
chaotic state of society. For Paul they are supplied by the apocalyptic situation 
in which he envisioned the church in Corinth. As a consequence, intertwined 
with and immediately following his Stoic-like argument in verses 25-28, Paul 
employs an appreciable amount of apocalyptic material — that is, language and 
themes which early Jews and Christians associated with the end of the world. In 
verse 26 Paul says his advice is based on the present “necessity” (Av6yKr|), and 
in verse 28 he tells those who plan to marry that they will have “tribulation” 
( 0 Aupi<;). Both these terms occur with some frequency in apocalyptic literature 
as part of a specialized vocabulary describing the distress of the last days. 269 In 


269. E g., Zeph. 1:15; Luke 21:23. See Wolfgang Schrage, “Die Stelking zur Welt bei Paulus, 
Epiktet und in der Apokalyptik: F.in Beitrag zu 1 Kor 7,29-31,” ZTK 61 (1964): 131 n. 12; Heinrich 
Schlier, “OXifSw, SAiipn;,” in TDNT 3 (1965), 144-46; and L. Legrand, “Saint Paul et celibat,” in 
Sacerdoce et Celibat: Etudes historiques et theologiques, ed. Joseph Coppens, BETL 28 
(Gembloux: Duculot; Louvain: Peeters, 1971), 320-21. John G. Gager, Jr., “Functional Diversity in 
Paul’s Use of End-Time Language,” JBL 89 (1970): 330-33, has argued against an apocalyptic 
meaning for the terms avbytcr| and QXTipn; in 7:26-28, noting that Paul never uses dvdyicri in con¬ 
nection with the end elsewhere, including 2 Cor. 6:4 and 1 Thess. 3:7, where it occurs together 
with ©Xitpic (on this, see also Malherbe, Paid and the Thessalonians, 46-48). Yet with 1 Cor. 7:26- 
28, not only are the following w. 29-31 apocalyptic (see below), as Gager himself recognizes 
(332), but Gager also overlooks the possibility that 7:26 is present apocalyptic language, for he 
assumes that his translation of ivearwaa dvdyKii as “present difficulty” (as opposed to “im¬ 
pending disaster,” RSV) rules out an apocalyptic interpretation (on this, see below). Beyond 
this, Gager never provides a cogent nonapocaJyptic alternative for these terms. On the one 
hand, he states that “Paul clearly presents [marriage] as a kind of QXujjk;” (331) — which is not 
supported by the text. And on the other hand, he says Paul uses avdyicri in an “ambiguous man¬ 
ner” (meaning that it is nonetheless apocalyptic?), and compares Paul’s usage to Hypothetica 
11.17, where Philo gives the Essene position that a husband is either bound by the love charms of 
his wife or cares for his children out of the “necessity of nature” (dvdyicri rfbaEwq). From this he 
concludes, quite erroneously: “As in Paul, the married man or woman is lured away from his 
primary (religious) concern by the seductive ploys of the mate. Both Philo and Paul use the 
term &v&\kt\ to describe the marital situation” (331). But neither does Philo speak of both “the 
married man or woman,” nor does Paul speak of “seductive ploys of the mate,” nor can Gager 
show from Philo’s use of dvdyKr) how Paul uses the term to describe the marital situation, since 
7:26 speaks of avbytcn as a reality for both the married and the unmarried alike. 
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verse 29a Paul then elaborates (“1 say this, brothers”) with the apocalyptic theme 
that the “time” has been “drawn together” (Kaipbq/auareXXopca), and he con¬ 
cludes in verse 31b by using the apocalyptic rationale, “for the form of this world 
is passing away.” 

Between verses 29a and 31b, moreover, as part of his elaboration of the 
“tribulation” in verse 28, Paul introduces several lines of apocalyptic material 
describing how one must conduct oneself in the last days: “Henceforth, such 
that 270 even those having wives should be as not (die; pi)) having, and those 
weeping as not weeping, and those rejoicing as not rejoicing, and those buy¬ 
ing as not taking possession, and those using the world as not using it fully.” 
Parallels to these verses may be found in both Jewish and Christian apocalyp¬ 
tic literature, and it is even possible that Paul is citing from an apocalyptic 
source here. The themes of buying, rejoicing, and mourning, for example, oc¬ 
cur in Ezekiel’s vision of the end time: “The time has come! Behold the day! 
The one buying should not rejoice; the one selling should not mourn.” 271 
Two passages from the Gospel of Luke, in turn, picture the eschaton as taking 
by surprise those who have become entrenched in the activities of buying, 
selling, and marrying. In Luke 14:15-24 the invited guests are shut out of the 
eschatological banquet because they insist on attending to their recent pur¬ 
chases of a field or oxen, or looking after a recently acquired wife; and in 
17:26-37 Jesus tells his disciples that the Son of Man will come suddenly upon 
the world, destroying those who are distracted with marriages, buying, sell¬ 
ing, eating, drinking, planting, and building. In a similar fashion, passages 
from the Apocalypse of Elijah and Sibylline Oracles 2 maintain that the 
eschaton will bring an end to buying, selling, and marrying. 272 

Along with these particular motifs, the distinctive “as not” (cbq prj) 
phrases of 7:29b-3ia find an analogy in two further apocalyptic texts. The first 
is Isaiah 24:2 (LXX), which depicts, through a series of toq- phrases, the radi¬ 
cal social and economic disorientation brought on by the coming of the Lord: 
“And the people will be as (wq) the priest, and the slave as the lord, and the 
maid servant as the mistress. He who sells will be as he who buys, and he who 
lends as he who borrows, and he who owes as the one to whom he owes.” 273 

270. Translating t6 Xoirrbv Vva, see below. 

271. Ezek. 7:12 LXA: hkei 6 iccnpbt;, i5ou f| Tuepa- 6 tcrajpEvop ,uij xctipcTto, teal 6 7rwXt ov pf| 
Qprivemo. 

272. Apoc Elijah 2:31; Sib. Or. 2:327-29, See also 4Q416.2.3.19-21 (“Sapiential Work A”), which 
states that a man must not allow marriage to distract hint from the “mystery that is to be(come).” 

273. Cited as a parallel by Heinrici, Das erste Sendschreiben, 207 n. 1. 
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The second text comes from 4 Ezra 15-16, a third-century Christian addition 
to 4 Ezra 1-14. Originally in Greek but now preserved only in Latin, this text is 
by far the closest parallel to 1 Corinthians 7:29b-3ia: 

Hear my words, O my people; prepare for battle, and in the midst of the ca¬ 
lamities be like strangers on the earth. Let him that sells be like (quasi) one 
who will flee; let him that buys be like one who will lose; let him that does 
business be like one who will not make a profit; and let him that builds a 
house be like one who will not live in it; let him that sows be like one who 
will not reap; so also him that prunes the vines, like one who will not gather 
the grapes; them that marry, like those who will have no children; and them 
that do not marry, like those who are widowed. 274 

Because of the striking similarities between these verses from 4 Ezra 15-16 
and 1 Corinthians 7:29b-3ia, some scholars have questioned whether this 
late Christian text is not in fact dependent on the latter. 275 While this possi¬ 
bility must remain open, it should be noted that Schrage, who was the first 
to subject these texts to a detailed comparison, has offered several good rea¬ 
sons for assuming that both of them draw independently on a common 
source. 276 

Quite apart from 4 Ezra 16:40-44 and Schrage’s considerations, how¬ 
ever, other aspects of 1 Corinthians 7:29^313 seem to indicate that Paul is 
not simply enlisting various apocalyptic motifs in support of his argument 
here, but is citing from a specific apocalyptic tradition or source. First, 
there is the syntax that begins verse 29b. The Greek reads t6 Aombv l'va, 
which is unusual because the conjunction Yva normally takes first position 
in its clause. While there are other instances in Paul of iva standing in other 
than first position, none are nearly as harsh as this one. Bauer, conse¬ 
quently, included 7:29b in his discussion of this syntactical formation only 
with reservation, 277 and Lietzmann declared that the preceding t 6 Aoitrbv 
“stands lost between two sentences.” 278 This difficult syntax is clarified, 
however, if we assume that Yva begins a quotation. In this case it would 
stand first in its clause, and the words t 6 Aombv, “henceforth,” could be un- 

274. 4 Ezra (2 Esdras) 16:40-44 RSV (Vulgate 16:40-45). 

275. For an analysis of the forma! similarities between the two texts, see Schrage, “Die 
Stellung zur Welt,” 147-49. 

276. Schrage, “Die Stellung zur Welt,” 139-49. 

277. Walter Bauer, 477 (s.v. “i'va 4”). 

278. Lietzmann, 34. 
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derstood as a transitional phrase provided by Paul to introduce this quota¬ 
tion. 279 

A second reason for taking these verses as a quotation is that they contain 
several things which scholars consider untypical of Paul, and therefore not his 
creation. Braun, for instance, has observed that the “Stoic-like” indifference 
toward weeping and rejoicing expressed in 7:30 is difficult to reconcile with 
such passages as 1 Corinthians 16:17, Romans 12:15, or Philippians 3:18, where 
Paul speaks highly of and encourages such emotions. 280 Schrage has noted 
that in 7:29^303 Paul writes atypically of the painful end of the old age with 
no mention of the glory and salvation of the new. 281 And finally, in terms of 
word usage, the coupling in 7:31a of the verb xpaopai (to use) with an accusa¬ 
tive object (t6v k6ojiov, “the world”) is not only singular for Paul, but very 
rare elsewhere in Greek literature. 282 

279. It is also possible that t6 Aoitt< 5 v goes with what precedes it: “time is henceforth con¬ 
tracted, such that.. . ”A third possibility, less likely in my mind, is to take the entire group r6 Aoirrbv 
i'vctas the beginningof a quotation and assume that th is odd syntax made better sense in the context 
from which Paul is citing. Scholars have also pointed out that the words in v. 29a, “I say this, broth¬ 
ers” (touto 6e <|>r|jJi, &5ek<t>of), reappear in 15:50, where Paul may again be quoting an apocalyptic 
tradition. See WeiS, Korintherbrief, 197; Schrage, “Die Stellung zur Welt,” 138-39; Siegfried Schulz, 
“Evangeliurn und Welt,” in Neues Testament und christliche Fxistenz Festschrift fur Herbert Braun 
zum jo. Geburtstag am 4. Mai 1973, ed. Hans Dieter Betz and Luise Schottroff (Tubingen: Mohr, 
1973)> 486-87; and Ulrich B. Muller, Prophetie und Predigtim Netten Testament: Formgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen zur urchristlichen Prophetie, SNT 10 (Gutersloh: Gerd Mohn, 1975), 132-36,158-59. 

280. Herbert Braun, “Die Indifferenz gegeniiber der Welt bei Paulus und bei Epiktet,” in 
Gesammelte Studien zum Neuen Testament und seiner Umwelt, 166-67. Rom. 12:15, e.g., admon¬ 
ishes, “Rejoice with those rejoicing; weep with those weeping” (xalpEiv uerd x a| pbvra>v, tckafeiv 
uerft KXaiovTtov). To the three passages cited by Braun we may add Rom. 9:1-2; 1 Cor. 13:6; 2 Cor. 
2:4, 6-7; 7:7-10; and Phil. 1:18, 19; 4:4,10. 

281. Schrage, “Die Stellung zur Welt,” 138-39, cf. 126-30; and Braun, “Die Indifferenz 
gegeniiber der Welt,” 162,165. In 7:29b we also miss the man-woman/husband-wife parallelism 
that Paul carefully maintains in the earlier part of the chapter and continues in 7:32-34. This is 
true as well for 7:27, whicti I have also suggested is a citation. That Paul speaks only of men in 
7:29b is especially noticeable since his topic, ultimately, is virgins (7:25). Some scholars have also 
maintained that the admonitions in 7:30-318 (concerning weeping, rejoicing, buying, and using) 
are not particularly relevant to Paul’s discussion of the marriage of virgins. 1 will argue below, 
however, that they are. See Helmut H. Rex, “Das ethische Problem in der eschatologischen 
Existenz bei Paulus” (diss., University of Tubingen, 1954), 89; Schrage, “Die Stellung zur Welt,” 
138; Schulz, 486-87; and Vincent L. Wimbush, Paul, the Worldly Ascetic Response to the World and 
Self-Understanding according to 1 Corinthians 7 (Macon, Ga.: Mercer University Press, 1987), 28. 

282. See Schulz, 486-87; Wimbush, 28 n. 22; and Blass and Debrunner, 84 (§152.4). Else¬ 
where Paul uses xpdopai (properly) with the dative: 1 Cor. 9:12,15; 2 Cor. 1:17; 3:12. 
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Having now documented Paul’s use of apocalyptic materials in verses 25- 
31, and possibly even an apocalyptic source in verses 29b-3ia, let us consider 
the function of these materials in his larger discussion. In what way, in other 
words, do they supply the “circumstances” of the Stoic argument against mar¬ 
riage? Some scholars believe Paul’s emphasis in these verses is on the brevity 
of time before Christ’s imminent return. His argument in that case would be 
that “time is running out” for such ongoing human activities as marriage: If 
the world will soon end, what is the purpose of procreation? Or, as one study 
put it, “why undertake the responsibilities and involvements of family life if 
the transformation of all things is at hand?” 283 Another possibility is that Paul 
is discouraging marriage in anticipation of the new, heavenly existence that 
awaits God’s chosen after the end, an existence in which they would be “as an¬ 
gels,” no longer marrying. 284 

Yet given that 7:25-31 speaks only of the decline of the old age and not the 
in-breaking of the new, and points to the “necessity” and “tribulation” of that 
time, it does not appear that Paul’s objective is to emphasize either the immi¬ 
nence of the end or any heavenly existence that might follow it. Rather, his fo¬ 
cus here is on the hardships that were expected to beset the world in the pe¬ 
riod before the end. 285 It is these hardships, according to Paul, not the 
anticipation of a future millennium, 286 that require consideration as “special 

283. Leander E. Keck and Victor Paul Furnish, The Letters of Paul, Interpreting Biblical 
Texts (Nashville: Abingdon, 1984), 83. See also Gager, 332; Wimbush, 32,50, 84; and Franz Laub, 
Eschatologische Verkiindigung and Lebensgestaltung nach Paulus: Eine Untersuchung zum Wirken 
des Apostels beim Atifbau der Gemeinde in Thessalonike, BU ro (Regensburg: Friedrich Pustet, 
1973 ), 174 - 78 . 

284. See L. Legrand, “The Prophetical Meaning of Celibacy — I,” Scripture 12 (i960): 97-105, 
esp. 104-5, w ho combines these two views; and Peter Nagel, Die Motivierung der Askese in der 
alren Kirche und der Ursprung des Monchtums, TU 95 (Berlin: Akademie, 1966), 20-34, who draws 
a parallel between Paul and the Montanists, among others. On the tenuous nature of such paral¬ 
lels see Frederick Charles Klawiter, “The New Prophecy in Early Christianity: The Origin, Nature, 
and Development of Montanism, a.d. 165-220” (Ph.D. diss., University of Chicago, 1975), 14-15, 
17, 31-33, 96-99, 130-93; and Christine Trevett, “Apocalypse, Ignatius, Montanism: Seeking the 
Seeds,” VC 43 (1989): 321-22. See also our discussion of “realized eschatology” in chap. 1. 

285. Seen by several scholars: Doughty, “Heiligkeit und Freiheit,” 204; Walter Schmithals, 
Gnosticism in Corinth: An Investigation of the Letters to the Corinthians (Nashville and New York: 
Abingdon, 1971), 235 nn. 158-59; Merklein, 248-51; Gottfried Hierzenberger, Weltbewertung bei 
Paulus nach 1 Kor 7,29-31: Eine exegetisch-kerygmatische Sttidie, Kommentare und Beilrage zum 
Alten und Neuen Testament (Diisseldorf: Patmos, 1967), 32 n. 1 (somewhat reluctantly); and 
Baumert, 17, 209; cf. Yarbrough, 104. 

286. Nor, we might add, an eschatological reward for a life of sexual abstinence. 
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circumstances,” since they make married life difficult by undermining the so¬ 
cial and economic context within which marriages thrive. According to his 
elaboration of the expression “tribulation in the flesh,” under these condi¬ 
tions human emotion is stifled (v. 30a), activities essential to establishing a 
household and providing for a family can be performed only with reservation 
(w. 3ob-3ia), and a man must “have” his wife “as if not having” (v. 29b). This 
last claim is especially revealing, moreover, because it reflects the situation 
presupposed in 7:2-5. There husbands and wives are instructed to “have” each 
other (v. 2), which for Paul includes conjugal rights (vv. 3-4); but due to apoc¬ 
alyptic expectations, couples are nonetheless allowed to break off sexual rela¬ 
tions to engage in prayer (v. 5). This compromise, as we have called it, be¬ 
tween the “Cynic” position of verse lb and the Stoic understanding of 
marriage in verses 3-4, is therefore also an instance of “having” a spouse “as if 
not having,” by reason of apocalyptic circumstances. 287 In the context of 
Paul’s attempt in 7:25ff. to dissuade virgins from marriage, this underscoring 
of the implications of the end time for the sexual side of marriage serves to 
counter the (possibly Stoic) argument of 7:9, that one should marry for the 
purpose of securing licit sexual gratification. 

Paul’s emphasis on the exigencies of the last days to the exclusion of other 
apocalyptic themes is also evident in the two statements that bracket the apoc¬ 
alyptic material in 7:29b-3ia, namely, 6 Kcnp6<; GuveoToA|ue|uoc; 6ariv in 29a and 
7iapc<Y£i y&p t6 oxnpa toO K6apou toutou in 31b. The first is usually translated 
“the time is short” or “shortened,” 288 and is seen as expressing Paul’s convic¬ 
tion that Christ’s coming was imminent. This translation does not do justice to 
the meaning of the verb cnxniAAto, however, which carries the sense of “draw¬ 
ing together,” “gathering in,” “compressing,” or “contracting.” 289 From these 
definitions it is clear that ouar^AAto can describe something as “short” or 
“shortened” only in the sense that it is made more compact, not “cut short” or 


287. There is thus no reason to hold that 7:29b contradicts or stands in tension with 7:2-5, 
as several scholars have suggested: Fee, 340; Elliott, 222; cf. Schrage, “Die Stellung znr Welt,” 151; 
and Niederwimmer, 110-11. 

288. By analogy with such passages as Mark 13:20: “And if the Lord had not shortened the 
days (sicoA< 5 ( 3 coaev Kupiog t dp fi.uepag), no flesh would be saved.” On this theme in apocalyptic 
literature see Jorg Baumgarten, Paulas und die Apokalyptik: Die Auslegung apokalyptischer 
Oberlieferungen in den echten Paulusbriefen, WMANT 44 (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener, 
1975), 222 nn. 139-40, 

289. See Karl Heinrich Rengstorf, “oTeXXw,” in TDNT 7 (1971), 596-97, and Walter Bauer, 
978 (s.v. “oixtrsAAoi”). 
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made smaller by subtraction. 290 Outside of 7:29a, moreover, it is never used 
with reference to time, 291 and thus it seems unlikely that Paul would resort to 
this particular verb if his meaning were simply that time were “short,” a notion 
he could have expressed in several other, more common ways. 

A more appropriate translation of 6 Koapbq avveoTaX/jivot; ccm'v, therefore, 
is “the time is compressed” or “the time is contracted.” Further, since the word 
KCap6q does not denote just a period of time but a “proper” or “correct” time for 
something, 292 1 would argue that verse 29a is best understood as “time is at a 
premium” or “opportunity is tight.” 293 This interpretation coincides well with 
what follows in verses 29b-3ia, where those who are married, weeping, rejoicing, 
or acquiring goods are told that they must live “as if not” being or doing these 
things. It also crosses paths with our understanding of 7:5. As our examination 
of this verse indicated, the language of Paul’s ruling that spouses must allow for 
periods of sexual activity as well as prayer reflects the Corinthians’ familiarity 
with (and deference to) an apocalyptic tradition which insisted that God had 
specified “proper times” (KCOpoi) for various activities. The idea was that the 
normal routine of one’s life had to be changed in the last days. Since there was 
no longer sufficient opportunity for everything, one needed to live according 
to a special routine or “order” whereby certain activities alternated with one 
another. Thus there was a “time” for sexual intercourse and a corresponding 
“time” for prayer. If my understanding of ougt6AAco and Kcapdq in verse 29 is ac¬ 
curate, then Paul is making reference to this apocalyptic tradition of “proper 
times” again here. In the words of this verse: “let those having wives be as not 
having them,” since opportunity for such things “has been compressed.” 

The second statement that underscores Paul’s narrow focus on the hard¬ 
ships of the end time is verse 31b, “for the form of this world is passing away.” 
This apocalyptic announcement has several parallels in early Christian litera¬ 
ture. In the synoptic Gospels, Mark 13:31 par. proclaims that “heaven and 
earth will pass away” (6 oupavbq xal f) yfj TrapeXeboovrca); a tradition from 

290. Beyond this, the information that time was “cut short” would have been very impor¬ 
tant for a religious group expecting the eschaton (1 Cor. 1:7-8; 15:23-28, 51-58), yet it occurs no¬ 
where else in 1 Corinthians. 

291. Noted by Baumgarten, 222 n. 133, and Gunter Klein, “Apokalyptische Naherwartung 
bei Paulus,” in Neues Testament and christliche Existenz, 259. 

292. See, e.g., Gerhard Delling, “iccupdc;,” in TDNT 3 (1965), 458-62. 

293. Cf. Gal, 6:10; Heb. 11:15; and Baumert, 208-11, 432-39. See also the sentiment in Cynic 
Epistle of Diogenes 44: “For there is no spare time (oxoXij) — not only for the poor man to beg, 
according to Plato, but for the one hastening on the shortcut to well-being” (174.9-10 M.). 
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“Q” (Matt. s:i8//Luke 16:17) compares the passing away (Trapfpxopoa) of 
heaven and earth to the passing away of the Law. The eucharistic blessing in 
Didache 10.6 includes the request, “let this world pass away” (7rapeX0£Tto 6 
Khopo? outoc); while 1 John 2:17 declares that “the world is passing away (6 
Kdapoq TTapdyeTai), along with its allurement,” and 2 Peter 3:10 describes the 
coming of the Lord as a day “in which the heavens will pass away 
(TrapeXeuoovrai) ... the elements will burn and dissolve, and the earth and 
the works in it will be exposed.” In contrast to all these parallels, however, 
Paul speaks in 1 Corinthians 7:31b not of this world as passing away, but the 
“form of this world.” To some extent this notion may also be present in 2 Pe¬ 
ter, since it speaks of “the earth and the works in it” (kc<1 rb ev aurfj £pya). 294 
Yet the thing that sets Paul apart even from this passage is that he speaks only 
of the “form,” or oxnMOt, of this world as passing away. 

While scholars have proposed a wide range of definitions for the word 
CTXnMa, 295 it seems best to take its meaning from the admonitions in the pre¬ 
ceding verses, since 7:31b provides the rationale for 7:29b-3ia, 296 and since it 
also appears to summarize and conclude this section of Paul’s argument. 297 
These admonitions, as we have seen, demand a remoteness from marriage, 
from emotional involvement, and from the acquisition of goods and “use” of 
the world. From this vantage point the expression “form of this world” would 
describe the world’s social and economic “infrastructure”— the social and 
economic context that makes these activities possible. Because the upheavals 
of the last days disrupt this infrastructure, Paul is saying, Christians living in 
that time must hold themselves aloof from all that depends on it, including 
these otherwise normal and innocuous human activities. Thus by speaking of 
the “form of this world” as passing away, which we should probably under¬ 
stand as an intentional modification of a standard apocalyptic topos, Paul 
once again places the emphasis on the hardships of the end time. Even though 
he uses the word Koapoq (cosmos, world) here, the more “cosmological” 
events of the eschaton — the second coming, the destruction of the earth and 
the creation of a new one — all recede into the background. 298 

294.1 John 2:16, in turn, prefaces his apocalyptic announcement with a description of what 
is “in the world”: “the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life”; cf 2:15. 

295. Chronicled in Hierzenberger, 61-63. 

296. “For (y&p) the form of this world is passing away.” 

297. Thus 7:32a makes a new start: “But ( 5 c) I want you to be without care. . . .” 

298. See Jurgen Becker, “Erwagungen zur apokalyptischen Tradition in der paulinischen 
Theologie,” EvT 30 (1970): 600; Baumgarten, 223-24. The “world” (koo,uo<;) in v. 31 is thus not 
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A final aspect of 7:25-31 that indicates Pauls intention of using these 
apocalyptic hardships as the “circumstances” of his argument against mar¬ 
riage is the fact that he has cast this passage in the present tense. His reference 
point in verse 26 is the “present (eveordioa) necessity”; 299 he maintains in 
verse 29 that the time “is (ecrriv) constricted”; and he concludes this section in 
verse 31 with the statement that the form of this world “is passing away” 
(napayEi). 300 To be sure, this language is uncharacteristic of apocalyptic texts, 
which usually speak of future events. It would be wrong, however, to assume 
that the present tense has no place in apocalyptic thought. Not only have sev¬ 
eral scholars identified a present aspect to the apocalyptic ideas in Paul’s the¬ 
ology, 301 but there exist other texts that speak of apocalyptic events as occur¬ 
ring in the present. These are 1 John 2:17 (cited above), 302 1 Peter 4:17, 303 and 
4 Ezra 4:26. 304 


the stage of superhuman forces and events, but the arena of mundane affairs — as in the verses 
immediately following (w. 32-34). 

299. Scholars generally agree that a future meaning for evecrnnoa is highly unlikely. See the 
discussions in Alio, 178; Delling, Paulas’ Stellung, 77; Schrage, “Die Stellung zur Welt,” 131 and 
n. 13 (with lit.); and Baumert, 171-72. Elsewhere in his letters (Rom. 8:38; 1 Cor. 3:22; and Gal. 1:4) 
Paul consistently uses this verb to refer to present time; our closest parallel to 1 Cor. 7:26, 
namely, the variant reading at 3 Macc. 1:16, describes a prayer for help in the “present necessity”: 
( 3 oq 6 eTv rfj evsotwoti dvbyicp. (Likewise, the preferred reading for 3 Macc. t:i6 is rot c, evearwcnv, 
“in the present situation”) 

300. In addition, Schrage, “Die Stellung zur Welt,” 148, notes that the admonitions in 
7:29b-3ia use the present participle whereas the parallel passage in 4 Ezra 16:40-44 is cast en¬ 
tirely in the future tense. 

301. E.g., Weik, Korintherbrief, 201; Braun, “Die Indifferenz gegeniiber der Welt,” 161; 
Schrage, “Die Stellung zur Welt,” 148; and Rudolf Bultmann, “ 1 st die Apokalyptik die Mutter der 
christlichen Theologie? Eine Auseinandersetzung mit Ernst Kasemann,” in Exegetica: Aufsatze 
zur Erforschung des Neuen Testaments, ed. Erich Dinkier (Tubingen: Mohr, 1967), 76-77. Cf. 
L. William Countryman, Dirt, Greed, and Sex: Sexual Ethics in the New Testament and Their Im¬ 
plications for Today (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988), 212: “For Paul, the value of celibacy was di¬ 
rectly related to the chaotic and troubling times which had already begun and would lead 
shortly to the end of this world and the inbreaking of the reign of God” (emphasis mine). 

302. On the apocalyptic character of this passage, see 1 John 2:18-29 and the commentary in 
Raymond E. Brown, The Epistles of John, AB 30 (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1982), 313-14. 

303. “It is the time to begin the judgement, from the house of God” ([6] Kaipbg toO Kpi'pa 
dmb rob oikou rob @eou); cf. 4:7, “The end of all things has drawn near” (irdvrotv 5 e r6 TeXog 
fjYYttcev) - 

304. “The world rapidly hastens to pass away" (festinans festinat sneculum pertransire), 
cited by Weik, Korintherbrief, 201. This text dates from circa the late first century c.E., now pre¬ 
served in a Latin translation from Greek, which is probably a translation from Hebrew. See also 
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What Paul is suggesting by this use of the present is that the “necessity” of 
verse 26, which is evidently some immediate economic or political crisis so 
apparent to the Corinthians that it requires no further explanation, may rep¬ 
resent but a foretaste of the apocalyptic tumult to come. He makes this con¬ 
nection, moreover, because the Stoic argument he is using depends on there 
being circumstances that presently stand in the way of marriage; speculation 
about future circumstances would not have met this need. By pointing out 
this possible link between an actual crisis at Corinth and the future hardships 
of the last days — a link the Corinthians themselves, in all probability, also 
assumed 30S •— Paul can credibly argue that the current situation may not 
blow over, but matters could get worse: those who marry will have tribulation 
in the flesh, while those who have wives must “henceforth” be as not having 
them (w. 28-29). 306 

That Paul or the Corinthians could so easily integrate apocalyptic and 
Stoic ideas might at first seem surprising. Upon closer inspection, however, it 
is apparent that in placing the emphasis on the tumult of the end time, Paul is 
tapping into a tradition of visions and expectations of ominous events that 
must have seemed tailor-made for the purpose. These events included war, 
earthquakes, and famines, 307 all of which promised to destroy the social and 
economic fabric of society, thereby making the responsibilities of married life 
difficult or impossible to fulfill. In the midst of this calamity — as the “form 
of this world” passed away — a man or a woman would have little opportu¬ 
nity to look after the needs of a spouse, raise children, or bother with estab¬ 
lishing and managing a household. 308 


4 Ezra 5:55, “a creation just now growing old and passing the strength of its youth” (iam 
senescentis creaturae etfortitudinem iuventutis praeterientis); 14:10, “the times are close to grow¬ 
ing old” (tempora adpropinquant senescere); and the discussion of these passages in Michael Ed¬ 
ward Stone, Fourth Ezra, Hermeneia (Minneapolis: Augsburg Fortress, 1990), 93-94, 420-21. 

305. See above, pp. 122-23. Note that Mark 13:8 speaks of famines, earthquakes, and war as 
the beginning of the end-time suffering. 

306. On the translation of t6 Xonidv (“henceforth, from now on”), see Conzelmann, 130 
n. 3 (lit.). The future tense of Paul’s statement that those who marry “will have” (Ifjouoiv) tribu¬ 
lation has its immediate reference, of course, in the possibility of future marriages; it also points 
toward the development and duration of an apocalyptic crisis (but not its beginning). 

307. E.g., Mark 13:8. See also Emil Schiirer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Je¬ 
sus Christ (17s b.c.-a.d. 135), vol. 2, rev. and ed. Geza Vermes, Fergus Millar, and Matthew Black 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1979), 514-15 (lit.); Strack and Billerbeck, 4.2.977-81,986. 

308. It should be noted that the “tribulation” (©XTipig) of which Paul speaks in 7:28 is not gen¬ 
eral apocalyptic hardship, but this hardship as experienced specifically by those who marry. See 
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As a result, apocalyptic texts, like Paul, also warn of the disastrous effects 
the last days will have on marriage and take a stand against the initiation of 
new marriages. The prophet Joel, in preparing the Israelites for the Day of the 
Lord, thus commands the cessation of all weddings: “Assemble the people, 
sanctify' the congregation ({xyiaoone diocArioiav) ... let the bridegroom leave 
his chamber and the bride her room.” 309 The book of Revelation reports that 
the destruction of “Babylon” will bring an end to the joyful sounds of its in¬ 
habitants, including “the voice of the bridegroom and bride”; 310 and 4 Ezra 15- 
16, the text with so many similarities to 1 Corinthians 7:29b-3ia, predicts disas¬ 
ter for both those planning marriage and those already married: “Virgins shall 
mourn because they have no bridegrooms; women shall mourn because they 
have no husbands.. .. Their bridegrooms shall be killed in war, and their hus¬ 
bands shall perish of famine.” 311 In 2 Baruch the admonition against marriage 
is coupled with a warning against having children: “And you, bridegrooms, do 
not enter, and do not let the brides adorn themselves. And you, wives, do not 
pray to bear children, for the barren will rejoice more. And those who have no 
children will be glad, and those who have children will be sad.” 312 The hard¬ 
ships of childbearing in the last days is also a motif in the synoptic tradition, 
coming to expression in Jesus’ pronouncement of woes and blessings on peo¬ 
ple. In Mark 13:17 par. Jesus tells his disciples, “Woe to those who are pregnant 
and to those nursing in these days”; and in Luke 23:29 Jesus predicts that the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem will soon be telling their daughters, “Blessed are the 


Johannes WeiS, The History of Primitive Christianity, completed following author’s death by 
Rudolf Knopf, ed. Frederick C. Grant, vol. 2 (New York: Wilson-Erickson, 1937), 581; Nieder- 
wimmer, 107 n. 137; cf. 109; Sch rage, “DieStellungzur Welt,”131; and Wolbert, 198-99; cf. 120. Apoc¬ 
alyptic texts also predicted a disintegration of moral standards, which worked toward the destruc¬ 
tion of the household. See Wilhelm Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums irn spathellenistischen 
Zeitalter, ed. Hugo Gressmann, 3rd ed,, HNT 21 (Tubingen: Mohr, 1926), 250-51, who cites 1 Enoch 
99:5; ioo:if.; Jub. 23:59; 4 Ezra 5:9; 6:24; and 2 Bar. 70:6. See also Mark 13:12 par. and Matt. 10:34-36. 
On the a familial ethos of the eschatological “kingdom of God,” see Elisabeth Schiissler Fiorenza, In 
Memory of Her: A Feminist Theological Reconstruction of Christian Origins (New York: Crossroad, 
1983), 145-51, and Kevin J. Coyle, “Empire and Eschaton: The Early Church and the Question of 
Domestic Relationships TEglise et Theologie 12 (1981): 35-94. 

309. Joel 2:16 LXX; cf. 1:8. 

310. Rev. 18:21-23 (echoing Jer. 16:1-9). 

311. 4 Ezra (2 Esdras) 16:33-34 RSV; cf. Zech. 12:12-14. 

312. 2 Bar. 10:13-14, trans. A. F. J. Klijn, “2 (Syriac Apocalypse of) Baruch,” in The Old Testa - 
merit Pseudepigrapha, 2:624; a Jewish apocalypse from the end of the first or beginning of the 
second century c.e. 
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sterile and the wombs that never conceived and breasts that never nursed,” 
a saying also preserved in the Gospel of Thomas 79. 313 

From the perspective of first-century Christians living in the Greek world 
and familiar with both Stoic and apocalyptic thought, the integration of these 
two traditions in 7:25-31 is therefore perhaps not so remarkable. What gives 
one pause for reflection, however, is the extent to which this integration has 
taken place in our passage. To begin with, even the phraseology here is not 
clearly either Stoic or apocalyptic. As we have seen, Paul introduces the apoca¬ 
lyptic material in 7:296-318 with the words touto 66 tjiqpu, frSeXtJxM, 6 Kcapbq 
auvecmxXM^voc; earfv- to Aoitt6v . . . , “This I say, brothers, the time is con¬ 
stricted; henceforth. . . As Bonhoffer has pointed out, however, the expres¬ 
sion tout6 cj)r||ii occurs frequently in Epictetus's Discourses as a means of in¬ 
troducing an opinion or clarification. 314 Paul's statement about the “time,” 
on the other hand, finds its closest parallel in Dio Chrysostom’s words “It is 
already time, henceforth ..(Kaipbq fj 5 n t6 Aomdv), spoken to an angry mob 
intent on plundering his estate. 315 And verse 31a, “let those using the world be 
as not fully using [it]” (oi xpwpevoi t6v Kbopov uq pq Karaxpoopevoi), comes 
very close to the philosophical banter Philo assigns to his ideal statesman: 
“This is yours? — use [it], not misusing [it]!” (xpw pq tiapaxpoopevoq). 316 In 
fact, Philo’s words are approximately those of 7:31a set to the rhythm of the 
diatribe pattern we examined in connection with 7:18, 21, and 27. 317 


313. See also Luke 11:27-28; Sib. Or. 2:190-93; and cf. Acts of Paul and Thech 3.5 (a beatitude 
formed from l Cor. 7:29b). Thackeray, 106, and Friedrich Guntermann, Die Eschatologie des HI. 
Paulus, NTAbh 13/4-5 (Munster: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1932), 89-90, also point 
to texts that predict complications and horrors associated with childbirth in the last times: 4 Ezra 
5:8 (menstruating women giving birth to monsters); 6:21 (premature births); 1 Enoch 99:5 (sinful 
women practicing abortion and exposing and devouring newborns). Baumert, 192, on the other 
hand, claims that apocalyptic traditions about pregnancy, childbirth, and nursing arc irrelevant 
since Paul does not mention these matters here. But the issues of pregnancy and reproduction do 
appear to stand behind 7:3-5,14, and 34, and as I shall argue in the conclusion (chap. 4), Paul has 
good reason to avoid explicit mention of childbearing in 1 Cor. 7. 

314. Bonhoffer, 199. toutO also occurs at 1 Cor. 15:50, and <j>r),ui by itself occurs at 10:15, 
19. Outside of these four instances in 1 Corinthians, the first-person form does not appear in the 
NT. 

315. Dio Chrysostom, Oration 46.13, cited by Wettstein, 2:129. 

316. Philo, De Josepho 144, cited by Wettstein, 2:129. 

317. See above, pp. 155-60,170, As noted there, this same passage is cited by Thackeray, 239, 
in connection with 7:18, 21. 

Aside from these examples, our nearest parallel to Paul’s expression “the form of this 
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But the one “Stoic” or “near Stoic” feature of 7:25-31 with which scholars 
have been most fascinated is the expression “as not” (tog ptj), which serves as a 
leitmotiv for the apocalyptic injunctions in verses 29b-3ia. In the admoni¬ 
tions to those having wives to be “as not” having wives, to those weeping or 
rejoicing to be “as not” weeping or rejoicing, and to those making purchases 
and using the world to be “as not” owning or fully using, scholars have seen a 
resemblance to the Stoic ideal of mental and spiritual calmness, or 
frrapalfi'a. 318 Weifi, for example, maintained that Stoic fxxapa^ia “shines 
through here.” Edwards writes, “If we can imagine St. Paul putting together 
an ethical theory after the manner of a Greek philosopher, we have the pith of 
it in [v. 30]”; and Legrand concurs: “the text of w. 29-31 could have been 
signed by an Epictetus or a Seneca.” 319 Again, Conzelmann states, “This ap¬ 
pears at first sight to be the passage most strongly subject to Stoic influence in 
all of the Pauline epistles”; and Bornkamm says, “In themselves these words 
could be described as a classic paraphrase of the Cynic and Stoic ideal of sev¬ 
erance from all earthly ties and detachment from all that fortune and circum¬ 
stances may bring, whether good or evil.” 320 Finally, Chadwick gives this as¬ 
sessment of the passage: “[Paul’s] demand for continence is set within the 


world" (r6 oxhpa toO k6o,uod toutoo) comes from Philostratus’s Life of Apollonius of Tyana 
8.7.7, where Apollonius asks, “And what is the form of this world?” (icai ri t6 crxhMCt toO Kda.uou 
to 06 e . . .). According to Philostratus, this is a direct quote from Apollonius’s Apologia pro vita, 
which the latter had planned to give before the emperor Domitian (81-96 c.e.). Whether we may 
trust Philostratus on this point, however, is uncertain. Apollonius, incidentally, is said to have 
been a close associate of Musonius - see Life of Apollonius 4.46; and Lutz, 3 and n. 1. Finally, 
Romano Penna, “San Paolo (1 Cor 7,29b-3ia) e Diogene il Cinico,” Bib 58 (1977): 237-45, sees a 
parallel between 7:29b-3ia and Diogenes Laertius 6.29, where Diogenes the Cynic is described as 
praising “those who were intending to marry and did not marry” as well as “those who were in¬ 
tending to raise children and did not raise children” (roug .uekkovrag yapeiv Kai pf| yapciv . . . 
Kai rout; ueXXovTac rraiboTpocfiE'iv tea! pf| TTaiSorpo 4 >eiv). But this is a distant parallel and seems 
to me to be only a coincidence. 

318. The seminal study here is Braun, “Die Indifferenz gegeniiber der Welt bei Paulus und 
bei Epiktet”; see also the authors cited in the following notes, and Schrage, “Die Stellung zur 
Welt,” 132-34, who surveys the literature and lists relevant passages from Epictetus. 

319. Weifi, Korintherbrief, 199, citing from Epictetus, Teles, and Philo (198 11. 2; 200 lin. 1 
and 3); Edwards, 194; Legrand, “Saint Paul et edibat,” 322. 

320. Conzelmann, 133; Gunther Bornkamm, Paul (New York and Evanston, Ill.: Harper 
and Row, 1971), 206. Cf. Niederwimmer, 110 n. 50, who says that, separated from the framing of 
w. 29a and 31b, w. 2s>b-3ia would be thoroughly Stoic; and Darrell ]. Doughty, “The Presence 
and Future of Salvation in Corinth,” ZNW 66 (1975): 72 n. 50, who speaks of “Stoic language” 
bracketed between apocalyptic assertions. 
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eschatological framework of Christian thought, fused with Stoic-Cynic ideas 
about the soul’s detachment and hxapalpa .” 321 

This almost unanimous agreement among scholars seems to be war¬ 
ranted, moreover, by the several passages from Seneca and Epictetus (among 
others) that these scholars cite. Thus Seneca, in one of his Moral Epistles, says 
of possessions, “Let us use these things (utamur illis) . . . and let us use them 
sparingly (utamur parce), as if (tamquam) they were given for safe-keeping 
and will be withdrawn. ... If anyone has put his trust in goods that are most 
fleeting, he is soon bereft of them, and, to avoid being bereft, he suffers dis¬ 
tress (adfligitur J .” 322 In another epistle he states that the wise man can be self- 
sufficient and still marry and raise children, “Yet all the good will be limited 
to his own being.” To illustrate this he recounts the philosophical triumphs of 
the sage Stilbo in the wake of Megara’s sacking by Demetrius I of Macedonia: 
“For Stilbo, after his country was captured and his children and his wife lost, 
as he emerged from the general desolation alone and yet happy, spoke as fol¬ 
lows to Demetrius..., ‘I have all my goods with me !’” 323 In a similar fashion 
Epictetus maintains that the end of philosophy should be for each person to 
pass his life unto himself, “free from pain, fear, and perturbation (AtapAxw?), 
at the same time maintaining with his associates both the natural and the ac¬ 
quired relationships, those namely of son, father, brother, citizen, husband, 
wife. . . .” 324 Elsewhere, after praising the man who does not value his person 
beyond its God-given worth, Epictetus advises: “Now if someone should also 
take this same attitude toward his property and his children and his wife, as 
this man takes toward his body, and under some frenzy and desperation sim¬ 
ply be so disposed that he would in no way act so as to have these things or 
not have them (to £xeiv xctOxa f) pt) Ix e ' v ) • • • what sort of tyrant or body 
guards or swords of theirs would still be frightening to him ?” 325 A last exam¬ 
ple is Epictetus’s description of Socrates as “having a wife and children, but as 
belonging to another .” 326 “Later on,” he says, referring to Socrates’ trial before 

321. Chadwick, 268, cf. 267. 

322. Seneca, Epistle 74.18, trans. Gummere, 2:125. Cf. Epictetus, Encheiridion 11. 

323. Seneca, Epistle 9.17-18, trans. Gummere, 1:53, In 9.19 Seneca adds: “This saying of Stilbo 
makes common ground with Stoicism; the Stoic also can carry his goods unimpaired through 
cities that have been burned to ashes; for he is self-sufficient” (trans. Gummere, 1:55). 

324. Epictetus, Discourses 2.14.8, trans. Oldfather, 1:309 (who inadvertently omits “hus¬ 
band” from his translation); cf. Discourses 3.24.58-60. 

325. Epictetus, Discourses 4.7.5. 

326. Epictetus, Discourses 4.1.159, yuvcuKct teal 7Tcu6(a Sxovra, &XX& w? dAAdTpia. 
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the Athenian people, “he didn’t behave as having children or as having a wife, 
did he?” 327 

Despite the impressive weight of this evidence, however, many scholars, 
including most of those just cited, hold that 1 Corinthians 7:29b-3ia ulti¬ 
mately cannot be understood in terms of Stoic thought. 328 Schrage, followed 
by Schulz, has taken this position, pointing to Paul’s dependence on an apoc¬ 
alyptic source for these verses, which, as we have seen, is a genuine possibility. 
Reasoning that this dependence in itself is sufficient to exclude any Stoic in¬ 
fluence, he concludes that any resemblance to authors such as Epictetus is 
purely coincidental. 329 Approaching the matter on an ideological plane, 
Schrage also argues that the apocalyptic motivation behind 7:29b-3ia is en¬ 
tirely incompatible with Stoicism. The admonitions here to live “as not,” ac¬ 
cording to Schrage, are inspired by Paul’s belief that the end of the world was 
at hand: since the things of this life would shortly be no more, the Christian 
should avoid becoming overly involved with them. Such an expectation of the 
world’s imminent and definitive demise, says Schrage, would be incompre¬ 
hensible to an Epictetus, since Stoic eschatology saw the world as constantly 
in transition, subject to a steady cycle of conflagration and renewal that knew 
no meaningful beginning or definitive end. 330 

In reply to Schrage we may first question the exclusiveness he imputes to 
both apocalyptic and Stoic ideologies. On the one hand, his readiness to un¬ 
derstand apocalyptic thought as completely separate from other modes of 
thought stands in need of correction. 331 As the research of others has shown, 


327. Epictetus, Discourses 4.1.162, trans. Oldfather, 2:301, fjfi n di^TEKva ifxtov «vctarpE(j>£Tai, 
jirj n die; yuvaiKa.... See also Encheiridionn, where Epictetus says of a thing given by God: “care 
for it as beionging to another, as travellers care for the inn” (die; aXXoTplou auToO empeXoC, or; 
too 7rav6ox£i'ou ol rrapiovro;). 

328. Those who do not rule out Stoic influence include WeiS, Korintherbrief, 199 (who 
changes his position in History of Primitive Christianity, 583 n. 62); Braun, “Die Indifferenz 
gegeniiber der Welt,” esp. 343-44; and Chadwick, 267-68. See also Doughty, “Presence and Fu¬ 
ture,” 72 n. 50; cf. Niederwimmer, 110 n. 149. 

329. Schrage, “Die Stellung zur Welt,” 136, 137-38; Schulz, 487 (although he discounts 
Schrage’s argument from 4 Ezra 16:40-44). 

330. Schrage, “Die Stellung zur Welt,” 135-38, 153, following Braun, “Die Indifferenz 
gegeniiber der Welt,” 162, 164. Weig, History of Primitive Christianity, 583 n. 62, and Deigner, 
788-90, also point to the differences between Pauline and Stoic eschatology. Fora general com¬ 
parison of these two eschatologies, see Kee, “Pauline Eschatology,” 137-40, 144-47,151-55. 

331. Cf. Conzelmann, 133 n. 26, and Balch, “Stoic Debates,” 429-30: “Schrage argues in too 
rationalistic a manner about social influences, whether these are from Jewish apocalyptic or 
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apocalypticism is far from a dearly circumscribed entity, sealed off from 
“outside” influences. 332 Indeed, Schrage himself cautions against such abso¬ 
lutes in the syncretistic world of late Hellenism; 333 and his own research in 
other quarters has led him to the conclusion that certain topoi (in fact, 
peristasis catalogues) were actually shared by apocalyptic and Stoic au¬ 
thors. 334 

On the other hand, Schrage’s observations on the apocalyptic motiva¬ 
tion for the admonitions in 7:29b-3ia — given that they are correct — hardly 
constitute sufficient grounds for ruling out Stoic influence on these verses. 
Paul was, after all, Christian, not Stoic, and the same holds true for his 
church at Corinth. We should expect, therefore, that any Stoic ideas in 1 Co¬ 
rinthians will bear a certain amount of Christian coloring. Just how much 
coloring is admissible before we decide that a passage is not, or is no longer, 
Stoic seems to me something of an open question: Do non-Stoic motiva¬ 
tions for the Stoic ideal of mental and spiritual calmness necessarily render 
this ideal un-Stoic? Certainly scholars would be wary of applying this litmus 
test to, say, the Stoic elements in Philo. 335 

But apart from this caveat, I would maintain that Schrage has simply 
misread the apocalyptic motivation behind 7:29b-3ia. According to him, 
Paul’s concern here is with the imminence of the world’s destruction. As I 
have argued above, however, Paul’s immediate, if not sole, point of emphasis 

from Stoic ethics.” Ironically, Countryman, 213 n. 21, takes Balch to task for focusing too nar¬ 
rowly on Stoic influence and ignoring the eschatological content of Paul’s argument. 

332. See esp. Hans Dieter Betz, “On the Problem of the Religio-Historical Understanding 
of Apocalypticism,” JTC 6 (1969): 134-56, esp. 155: “Jewish and, subsequently, Christian 
apocalypticism as well.. . must be seen and presented as peculiar expressions within the entire 
development of Hellenistic syncretism.” Cf. Wayne A. Meeks, “Social Functions of Apocalyptic 
Language in Pauline Christianity,” in Apocalypticism in the Mediterranean World and the Near 
East, ed. David Hellholm (Tubingen: Mohr, 1983), 703. 

333. Schrage, “Die Stellung zur Welt,” 125. 

334. Wolfgang Schrage, "Leid, Kreuz und Eschaton: Die Peristasenkataloge als Merkmale 
paulinischer theologia croc is und £schatologie,”£vT34 (1974): 143-47 (with extensive literature) 
shows that, catalogues of trials and sufferings occur in both Stoic-Cynic diatribes and Jewish 
apocalyptic lists of woes; cf. 165-66,171-72,174. See also Conzelmann’s remark on the peristasis 
catalogue in 1 Cor. 4:9-13: “The Stoic picture of the philosopher’s struggle as a spectacle for the 
world is taken over by Paul into his world-picture .. . and reshaped in terms of his eschatology” 
(Conzelmann, 88). 

335. See Conzelmann’s remark on 1 Cor. 7:29b-3ia: “Even the eschatological grounding is 
not in itself an objection. . . . Paul could simply have changed the world picture, and yet have 
taken over in his attitude toward the world the aloofness of the Stoics” (133). 
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in these verses pertains not to the imminence of the end, but to the social and 
economic upheaval that was to precede the end. 336 Insofar as my reading of 
this passage is correct, not only is the incongruence that Schrage sees between 
apocalyptic and Stoic eschatology a moot point, as it plays no part here, but 
further, the apocalyptic rationale for Paul’s argument in 7:29b-3ia finds a very 
close analogy in Epictetus’s discourse On Cynicism, and, significantly, in the 
section of this discourse which deals with marriage. Here Epictetus explains 
that the Cynic will forgo marriage given the present “order of things,” 337 by 
which he refers not to the static transience of the world but to the dire state of 
society in his day, which he envisions as “arrayed for battle.” 338 

Yet, these considerations aside, the main objection scholars have raised 
against understanding 7:29^318 as an expression of Stoic calmness is that this 
ideal would contradict basic tenets of Paul’s theology, and thus he could not 
espouse it. As Conzelmann explains, “The non-Stoic character of the rela¬ 
tionship to the world [in 7:29b-3ia] emerges only in the wider context. Paul’s 
advice is not to withdraw into the safe and unrestricted realms of the inner 
life, but to maintain freedom in the midst of involvement.” 339 By contrast, ac¬ 
cording to Schulz, Epictetus “demands drrapaipa fundamentally, [and] ex¬ 
cludes compassion and engaging oneself for the concrete needs of one’s fel¬ 
low human beings.” 340 Likewise, Schrage points out that any notion of 
“nonengagement” with the world would be limited in Paul’s theology by the 
value he places on love. For Paul compassion is something positive, whereas it 


336. Sclirage sees a sense of imminence in two places: in the word tcccipdg (v. 29a), which he 
translates “the time yet remaining before the Parousia” (“Die Stellung zur Welt,” 131-32), and in 
the pi) of the wg ,urj admonitions, which he translates “(already) no (longer) ”(148). Both are bla¬ 
tant overinterpretations of Paul’s words. 

337. Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.69, “the order of things being such as it is” (Toiccurrig 5 ’ 
ofiarig KaraaiAoEoig); 3.22.76, “in this order of things” (ev raurri rf| KaraardaEi). Cf. Paul’s use 
of oxrjpa (“form” of this world) in 7:29b. 

338. Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.69. Cf. Yarbrough, 105: “Even Paul’s eschatological argument 
has analogy in Epictetus’s discourse on the Idea) Cynic in that the Cynic does not marry because 
the present order is ‘like a battlefield’”; and Gager, 332: “As with Paul, the motivation for celi¬ 
bacy [in Epictetus] is the desire to devote oneself without distraction to a religious obligation, 
and justification for this is rooted in unusual, external, and presumably not permanent [?] cir¬ 
cumstances.” Note also that Plutarch claimed Cicero, early in his career, temporarily took up the 
contemplative life (x6v o>;oXa<rrt)v Kai SeuprynKbv ( 3 iov), due to the turmoil of the political situ¬ 
ation ( Vitae 862A [Cicero]). 

339. Conzelmann, 133. 

340. Schulz, 487-88. 
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is negative for the Stoics. 341 By the same token, Schrage contends, the GAupiq, 
or “pressure from outside” (as he translates it), that Paul speaks of in verse 28 
would be inconceivable for Epictetus, who held that “what pressures and 
plagues people is not things and people, but the person himself with wrong 
Sbypcnra [beliefs].” 342 

Although the above arguments are widely accepted, 343 they are in need of 
qualification on two grounds: first, because they exaggerate the difference be¬ 
tween Paul’s theological principles and the Stoic ideal of brrapaHa; and sec¬ 
ond, because they overlook the function of 7:29b-3ia in Paul’s discussion. 
While it is true that the Stoics sought to live free from inner disturbance 
(tapaxn) and “passion” (naQoq), this rarely led them to the conclusion that 
they must withdraw from the world. Indeed, as we saw in chapter 2, the cen¬ 
tral issue of the Stoic-Cynic marriage debate was whether one should engage 
oneself on behalf of human society. Should one establish a household? raise 
and educate children? participate in politics? safeguard the ancestral altar? 
make one’s house a rampart for the city-state? — in short, should one pursue 
the active life over the contemplative life? These were some of the questions 
that occupied major Stoic teachers throughout the Hellenistic period, and 
mostly they elicited affirmative answers. 344 

Regarding attending to the needs of others, Antipater, Musonius, and 
Hierocles all agree that a man must provide for his family, sharing both his 
possessions and his body with his wife; and Epictetus claims that his ideal 


34!. Schrage, “Die Stellung zur Welt,” 134; cf. 138; Schrage, Die konkreten Einzelgebote, 23 
n. 42; and Schrage, “Zur Frontstellung,” 223-24, 231 n. 68. 

342. Schrage, "Die Stellung zur Welt,” 135. These statements from Conzelmann, Schulz, and 
Schrage, it should be noted, are all directly dependent on Braun, “Die Indifferenz gegeniiber der 
Welt,” 166. 

343. See also Ktimmel in Lietzmann, 178; Hierzenberger, 43, 50; and in the older literature, 
Heinrici, Das erste Sendschreiben, 218-20; Bonhoffer, 35-36; and Alio, 180. Hering’s objection to 
Stoic influence on 7:29^313 on the grounds that “the Stoic forbade emotion,” confuses emotion 
with n&Qo<; (passion or emotional suffering detrimental to one’s well-being). As we have seen, 
Epictetus does not forbid the emotion love (fSpio?); and Arius.on the other hand, lists “rejoicing” 
(xalpeiv), which Paul uses in 7:30,3s a “correct”Stoic action (KaropOtbpara, Stobaeus 2.96.20-21 
W.-H.; cf. Diogenes Laertius 7.116; and the discussion of emOu.ula on pp. 45-46 above). 

344. See also the discussion of Stoic retirement into oneself in the midst of activities in 
Andre-Jean Festugidre, Personal Religion among the Greeks, Sather Classical Lectures 26 (Berke¬ 
ley: University of California Press, 1954; reprint, Westport, Conn.: Greenwood, 1984), 58-64, and 
the literature on oikeiosis, the Stoic notion of social affinity and dependency, cited in chap. 2, 
n. 15. 
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Cynic will make the entire world his family, and “in this way care for them 
all.” 345 Some “pressure from outside” — what Hierocles called the “concerns” 
(Mepi'Mvai) of day-to-day living 346 — was thus seen by these Stoics as inevita¬ 
ble. In fact, on these grounds Antipater encouraged taking on the additional 
responsibilities of married life, reasoning that a wife could keep her husband 
“undistracted” (aitepiaTtaoTOi;) from some of these concerns. 347 And while 
Epictetus argued that his Cynic would avoid marriage in order to remain “un¬ 
distracted,” it was only so the latter could take on yet greater responsibilities 
and concerns. 348 In either case it is difficult to overlook that Hierocles, 
Antipater, and Epictetus are using the same terminology to discuss this di¬ 
lemma as Paul uses in 7:32-35. 349 The divide between Paul and the Stoics on 
the concept of aiapa^fa is therefore not nearly as great as scholars have por¬ 
trayed it. 

On the other hand, it would appear that it is not even necessary for us to 
reconcile the Stoic-like cmxpalpa of 7:29b-3ia with Paul’s overall theology, 
given the function of these verses in Paul’s argument. As I suggested above, 
Paul is using the apocalyptic material in these verses to define the “circum¬ 
stances” of his (Stoic) argument against marriage. In effect, this material con¬ 
stitutes the “facts” of an argument from expediency, and as such requires no 
theological justification. To put the matter another way, the admonitions here 
to live “as not” are not Paul’s, but represent the authoritative voice of apoca¬ 
lyptic tradition describing what life in the last days in fact demands. Indeed, 
in light of Paul’s efforts in 7:3-5 to limit sexual abstinence among spouses, it 
would be very odd if the admonition to have a wife “as not having” was his 
own. Rather, introduced with the explanatory phrase “this I say, brothers,” 
verses 29b-3ia serve as so many examples of the “tribulation” that, according 
to Paul, necessarily awaits those who marry in the “present necessity.” 350 

As part of an argument against marriage based on expediency, verses 


345. Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.81, oirrtog jt6vtov ki)6£tg:i; see also 3.22.72-73, 77, 83. 

3 46. Hierocles 53.30-54.1 v. A. (Stobaeus 4.504.7-9 W.-H.) 

347. Antipater (app. A), line 77. 

348. Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.69. 

349. See the next section. 

350. On the various functions of apocalyptic material in ethical discourse, see Gager, 
“Functional Diversity in Paul’s Use of End-Time Language”; Meeks, “Social Functions of Apoc¬ 
alyptic Language in Pauline Christianity”; Meeks, The First Urban Christians, 174-79; and 
John S. Kloppenborg, “Symbolic Eschatology and the Apocalypticism of Q,” HTR 80 (1987): 
287-306. 
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29b-3ia thus function as a warning that marriage in the last times will as a 
matter of fact be unfulfilling, just as some Stoics held that circumstances 
caused them to act uncharacteristically as Cynics, a certain amount of un¬ 
characteristic, Stoic-like detachment toward the things of married life is now 
required of Christians, according to Paul. Christians will act, but “as not,” and 
husbands will have wives,but “as not,” for Christian marriage in its ideal form 
will cease to exist, and for this reason, Paul is saying, it is “good for a man” not 
to get involved. 

In sum, I would contend that there is no need to interpret 7:29b-3ia in a 
manner that makes it compatible with Paul’s ethic of Christian compassion, 
and thus no objection to our seeing these verses as an expression of Stoic 
calmness and detachment. This is not to deny, however, that 7:29b-3ia also 
owes a considerable debt to its apocalyptic heritage. In the final analysis we 
must reckon with a high degree of integration between Stoic and apocalyptic 
materials here, which is one more indication that Paul’s audience in Corinth 
stands intellectually and spiritually between Judeo-Christian and Stoic tradi¬ 
tions. It may also imply that these verses stem from some form of “Stoic- 
apocalyptic” thought whose source was in Corinth. 


The Commitments of Married Life and 
Finding Time for the Lord: 7:32-35 

Paul’s debt in 1 Corinthians 7 to Stoic and Cynic thinking on marriage has 
been most apparent to scholars in 7:32-35, where he compares the allegiances 
of married Christians with those of unmarried Christians. The unmarried, he 
explains, are committed to pleasing the Lord, and consequently concern 
themselves with “the things of the Lord,” while the married are committed to 
pleasing their spouses, and hence concern themselves with “the things of the 
world.” As we noted earlier, Paul must mean that married Christians are com¬ 
mitted both to their spouses and to the Lord, since they are in fact Christians, 
and since this is the only way to account for his assertion in verse 34a that they 
are “divided.” 351 From Paul’s emphasis on marital obligations in verses 27 and 
28b and from his mention of buying and possessing and “using the world” in 
verses 30-31, we may further surmise that his expression “the things of the 
world” has reference to the day-to-day responsibilities of a householder and 


351. See above, p. 120. 
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his wife. 352 It is a preoccupation with these things, he contends, that divides 
Christians and stands in the way of their devotion to Christ “without distrac¬ 
tion.” 353 

Regarding the “unmarried woman and the virgin” in verse 34, moreover, 
Paul appears to have an additional message: that these women concern them¬ 
selves for the things of the Lord so they might be “holy both in body and in 
spirit” (dyi'a K0(i rw otopan ral tw Trvsbptcm). As our investigation of 7:3-5 and 
7:12-24 indicated, part of the controversy over marriage in Corinth involved a 
person’s control or “authority” over his or her own body. While Paul insists 


352. Cf. Juncker, 185-86, who would include pregnancy, child rearing, and household man¬ 
agement. Wei6, Korintherbrief, 201, followed by Niederwimmer, 111, posits a connection between 
v. 28b, Paul’s desire to spare the Corinthians “tribulation in the flesh,’’and his statement in v. 32, 
“I want you to be without care.” 

353. See Baumert, 260-62, who correctly emphasizes that marriage brings involvement 
with the world, and it is this involvement, not marriage itself or the spouse, that “divides” a 
Christian. Thus Paul’s words do not imply a direct tension between allegiance to the Lord and 
allegiance to one’s spouse. The tension, rather, is between one’s concern for “things of the 
world” and “things of the Lord” (cf. WeiS, Korintherbrief, 202). Niederwimmer’s contention, on 
the basis of 7:29b (perhaps following Braun, “Die Indifferenz gegeniiber der Welt,” 160), that a 
wife is a “thing of this world” (res huius mundi), and his assessment of 7:32-34 as meaning that 
the married person is “not completely a Christian” but only a “‘half’ Christian,” is simply an at¬ 
tempt to sensationalize Paul (Niederwimmer,ri3 and n. 164,114; cf. 123). The same holds true for 
Peter Brown, 56, who says the “married lacked the supreme quality of the undivided heart,” 
which for Paul was a “crushing disqualification.” Both authors contradict what Paul himself says 
on grace and the circumstances of one’s life in 7:17-24, as well as what he says in 7:36-40 (see be¬ 
low). 

We should also resist the temptation to interpret the division of the married man (and 
presumably the married woman) in psychological terms. Marriage for Paul is not “anxiety pro¬ 
ducing,” as Wimbush, 64, claims; nor is Balch, “Stoic Debates,” 435, justified in making a distinc¬ 
tion between the “distractions” spoken of by Stoics and Paul’s “anxiety.” As Legrand points out, 
commentators too often “think spontaneously of a heart divided in its affections in the modern 
romantic sense of the term.” It is rather, he continues, that “the wife ‘pleased’ her husband by 
giving him the children he wanted . . . and by conducting the household efficiently. .. . For the 
husband, it was a matter of securing for his wife wealth, comfort and social consideration” ( Bib¬ 
lical Doctrine of Virginity, 94, 95-96). Likewise, Moulton and Milligan, 26, say of the word 
duEpiuvoq, “It will be seen that the NT meaning alone is attested from the vernacular docu¬ 
ments. Its tone in them suggests that ‘anxiet/ rather exaggerates the word. So in Mt 28.14 we 
might paraphrase ‘. . . so that you need not trouble’; and in 1 Cor 7.32 the verb that follows 
clearly does not suggest anxious care” (emphasis Moulton and Mulligan’s). See also Rudolf 
Bultmann, “pepipvdw,” in TDNT 4 (1967), 591, who says pepipvdw expresses an “intentness on 
something,” or a “striving after something.” 
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on the Stoic-like notion of mutual control of bodies within marriage (v. 4), 
some of the Corinthians seem to have objected to this because it inhibited 
prayer (see v. 5), or because this sort of arrangement with an unbeliever pre¬ 
vented them from achieving the ideals of “holiness” and freedom (see vv. 14, 
15b). With this mention of holiness in verse 34, therefore, Paul is evidently 
bringing the issue of controlling one’s body into play once again. In contrast 
to married women, who must share their physical existence with another, un¬ 
married women and virgins, he argues, can be “dedicated to Christ” (so the 
NEB) with all their resources, both spiritual and physical. 354 That Paul says 
this of single women but not single men might indicate, furthermore, that the 
women in Corinth were concerned particularly about the burden of bearing 
and raising children. 

Clearly, the logic of 7:32-35 runs parallel to the “Cynic” position on mar¬ 
riage, for as we saw in chapter 2, both Cynics and Stoics promoted a “Cynic” 
position against marriage, inasmuch as attending to the needs of a marriage 
relationship compromised their commitment to philosophy. It is not simply 
the logic of this passage, however, that exhibits similarities with the Stoic- 
Cynic marriage debate, but also Paul’s choice of words. The most obvious case 
is drrepiOTidoTioc;, “without distraction,” an adverb which appears at the end of 
7:35. In choosing the adverbial form of this word, Paul has selected a distinctive 
and rare word indeed. Outside of Stoic authors and the Stoic-minded Clement 
of Alexandria, it occurs only five times in Greek literature before the third cen¬ 
tury — once in the historian Dioscurides, twice in Polybius, and twice in the 
papyri. 355 Among the Stoics it appears in Arius’s account of Stoic ethics, in 

354. So also Bachmann, 287. Neither chastity, virginity, or abstinence is the goal here; see 
Heinrici, Der erste Brief, 244; Juncker, 183-91; Tischleder, 95-97. The expression “holy in body,” in 
turn, probably stems from the Corinthians; cf. Barrett, 181 (although 1 disagree with his under¬ 
standing of the motivations involved): “The unmarried woman’s special aim is presumably there¬ 
fore to be holy not only in spirit but in body; she wishes to sanctify her body by abstinence from 
sexual relations. But this is not consistent with Paul’s teaching in general, for he believes that all 
Christians, married or unmarried, must be holy in body. . .. Moreover, in the present chapter he 
has told married men and women that through their marriage they sanctify their unbelieving 
partners, and that the children born of these marriages are holy. We must conclude therefore that 
in that she may be holy both in body and in spiritwe have words quoted from the Corinthian asceti- 
cal party. Paul approves the sentiment, though he would not himself confine it to the unmarried” 
(emphasis Barrett’s). Characteristically, Niederwimmer, 115, insists that “holy in body” represents 
the ideal of unviolated continence, and that this is “evidently the view of the apostle.” 

355. Dioscurides (fourth or first century b.c.f..?), frag. 5b.6o Jacoby (in Athenaeus, 
Deipnosophistai 1.10c); Polybius 2.20.10; 4.18.6; PTebt 895.57 (175 b.c.e.), and PKron 38.17 (137 
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Epictetus, in Marcus Aurelius, and in Simplicius’s commentary on Epictetus’s 
Encheiridion . 356 In Clement’s Stromateis it appears five times, and since three 
of these occurrences have no apparent connection with 1 Corinthians 7:35, 
Clement’s propensity for this word points to his interest in Stoic philosophy 
rather than a reliance on Paul. 357 Also significant is the fact that the adjectival 
form, anepionaoToc, — which, admittedly, is widely used in the Roman period 
— occurs in both Antipater’s and Epictetus’s discussions of marriage. The for¬ 
mer claims that a man must marry in order to remain “undistracted,” 358 while 
the latter teaches that the Cynic must avoid marriage so as to be “undis¬ 
tracted,” giving himself “wholly to the service of God” (8Aov tipbc; rfj SiaKovict 
tou 0 £ou). 339 As many scholars have observed, this last phrase is materially 


c.e.). On the papyri see Ceslas Spicq, Notes de. lexicographie. nio-testarnentaire, OBO 22/1 
(Fribourg: Editions Universitaires; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1978), 1:123 and n. 2. 

356. Epictetus, Discourses 1.29.58-59 (cf. Plutarch, Moralia 45D); Marcus Aurelius 3.6; and 
Simplicius, Commentarius in Epicteti enchiridion 104.36-37, ed. F. Dtibner, Theophrasti: characteres 
(Paris: Didot, 1842), where it describes the actions of God. In Arius it is the manuscript reading at 
Stobaeus 2.86.16 W.-H., which Wachsimith has emended to AtrepimrATWi; (“without special cir¬ 
cumstances”) on the strength of Diogenes Laertius 7.109. Yet on the strength of Stobaeus 2.76.9-15 
W.-H., it is not dear whether this emendation is necessary or desirable. Bonhoffer, 108,135 (per¬ 
haps too quickly), labels djrcpirnrdcTWq “a Hellenistic word particularly beloved of the Stoics.” 

357. Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, bk. 3, chap. 6.53.3 (2.220.20-24 S.), where Clement 
denies the gnostic claim that marriage is evil, saying that some of the apostles traveled with 
wives, devoting themselves “undistractedly” to preaching; bk. 4, chap. 25.157.2 (2.318.5-7 S.), 
where he slates that faith joins a Christian “inseparably” to Christ; and bk. 7, chap. 3.13.3 
(3.10.23-26 S.), where, drawing on Plato, Republic 613B, Clement explains that the true gnostic 
brings himself and his followers into a “passionless” state (si? drrAOeiav) through “uninter¬ 
rupted” communion with the Lord. The two instances that rely on 1 Cor. 7:35 are bk. 4, chap. 
5.22.1 (2.257.31 S.), and bk. 4, chap. 23.149.2 (2.314.10 S.). 

358. Antipater (app. A), line 77. Noted by Bonhoffer, 108 (cf. Balch, “Stoic Debates,” 432). Cf. 
Clement’s interpretation of 1 Cor. 7:29b, where he says that Paul intended marriage to be “free 
from passion” (dirpOOTraOiK) as well as “undistracted” from love for the Lord ( Stromateis , bk. 7, 
chap, 11.64.2 [3.46.6-8 S.]). For other instances of Clement’s use of the adjective in a philosophical 
context, see Stromateis, bk. 2, chap. 2.9.3 (2.117.19-20 S.), where, in Stoic fashion, Clement explains 
that knowledge relies on an “unwavering power of decision” (ditspicm-aaTOc irpoaipEon;); and bk. 
6, chap. 10.82.4 (2.473.7-8 S.), where he speaks of the gnostic’s “continual” use of Greek philosophy. 

359. Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.69. The adjective also occurs in Sir. 41:1 and Wisd. of Sol. 
16:11, but nowhere else in the Bible. In the apostolic fathers, Ignatius’s use of the adjective at 
Ephesians 20.2, in his demand that the Ephesians obey the bishop and presbytery “with an un¬ 
distracted mind” (direpiamSaTip Siavoia), may reflect the Stoic tradition found in Epictetus, 
Discourses 2.21.22, where Epictetus maintains that to study philosophy one must bring one’s 
mind (BiAvoict) undistracted to the class (dirspia7Taarov... eiqn’iv crxoXrjv). Regarding the issue 
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very close to Paul's expression “undistracted devotion to the Lord” 
(eunapESpov tm Kuptw &7i£pia7T&GTwt;)- 360 Finally, Epictetus, Hierocles, and 
Clement use several other words cognate with anepicmdoTcog when discussing 
marriage. Epictetus speaks of a wife and children as something by which a 
man might “be distracted” (7T£pto7iaa0cn), and calls the activities of married 
life “distraction” and “busyness” (nEpi07rao(i6v/aoxoXfa). 361 Similarly, 
Hierocles refers to the “distractions” (TrepiaTiaoiuol) of a householder’s life in 
the city-state, although he says these are abated by a wife ; 362 and Clement de¬ 
scribes marriage as “distracting” someone from the things of God 
(pETaTTEpiOTtwoa tlov Gei'cov) because of the busyness (doxoXla) involved . 363 

Along with choosing what may be considered a specialized term in Stoic 
philosophy, however, Paul has given dmepiamiaTcoc; a place of particular em¬ 
phasis in his argument by putting it at the very end of verse 35, far removed 
from any verb. The emphatic positioning of this adverb is in fact so extreme 
that Paul has written a sentence that is almost incomprehensible on the basis 
of normal Greek usage. This was apparent in the fourth century to the great 
translator and exegete Saint Jerome. Expressing dissatisfaction at his own 
Latin translation of 7:35, he exclaims, “The Latin words do not convey the 
meaning of the Greek. What words shall we use to render npbg t 6 euoxhMOv 
xai EtiTipboEbpov [sic] tco Kupfco a7iepio7taoTco^?” 364 We know also that 
Jerome’s contemporary John Chrysostom solved the problem by simply re- 


at Corinth of physical autonomy versus the debt of conjugal relations owed to one’s spouse, it is 
interesting to note that the adjective can also mean “without liability”; see POxy II 278.17-19 (no. 
286; 82 c.E.): “|S]o that they may secure us without liability (&TCpia7r6crrou<;) or difficulty with 
regard to the aforementioned debt (d<S>£tXi]v), and repay it (fmoSwcreiv)” — also cited above, 
n. 35, regarding Paul’s use of rijv <J<j)Eikijv &tto 8 i 5 otw in 1 Cor. 7:3. 

360. Cf. Sentences of Sextus 230a: “Marriage He gives you to decline, so that you may live as 
a companion to God ((!)<; TtdpsSpo? 6sto) ” This may be dependent on 1 Cor. 7:35, or both pas¬ 
sages may be drawing on a common tradition. 

361. Epictetus, Discourses 4.1.159; 3.22.72. 

362. Hierocles 53.31-54.1 v. A. (Stobaeus 4.504.9 W.-H.), cited by Balch, “Stoic Debates,”435. 

363. Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, bk. 3, chap. 9.67.1 (2.226.22-23 S., cited above, 
p. 173). See also De vim contemplative! 1,1, where Philo describes the Therapeutae as “single- 
mindedly devoted to philosophical theory” (oi Gewplav aojiaodpevoi). 

364. Jerome, Adversus Jovinianum 1.13, trails. Fremantle, in Philip Schaff and Henry Wace, 
eds., A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, 2nd ser., vol. 
6, St. Jerome: Letters and Select Works (New York: Christian Literature, 1893; reprint, Grand 
Rapids: F.erdmans, n.d.), 357. In his exegesis of 1 Cor. 7, this is the only part of the text that 
Jerome deems necessary to cite in Greek. 
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moving the offending adverb from his text; and according to Jerome, Latin 
translators regularly omitted the entire clause. 365 

In recent times C. K. Barrett has repeated Jerome’s judgment. Giving his 
own paraphrase of verse 35, Barrett confesses, “close translation is scarcely 
possible.” 366 Other commentators have elected to clarify Paul’s difficult syn¬ 
tax by rewriting it in Greek, or by suggesting the presence of an understood 
verb “to be.” Lietzmann, for example, proposes iva lcaAol n&peSpoi rob Kupiou 
& 7 t 6 pia 7 T&OTto<; y£vr|O 0 £ as the equivalent of Paul’s t 6 ... suTtdpeSpov tw Kupiu) 
aTTEpianboTtoq; 367 and Billroth suggests that Paul has “added bnepioTiboTWc; 
as if dvai had been employed,” 368 a notion that seems to have inspired the 
reading dvai bnepioTiboTOuq in the second-century manuscript ip 15 . 369 

The best explanation for Paul’s syntax in 7:35 is given (somewhat crypti¬ 
cally) by Blass and Debrunner, who propose that the adverb hmpion&OTwc, 
modifies the verbal aspect of euirapeSpov, “devotion,” a noun formed from 
the verb (eujnapebpeiju), “to sit beside.” 370 In Latin this noun would be classi¬ 
fied as a gerundium, and its modification by an adverb would be a fairly com¬ 
mon syntax. For Greek, however, this construction is extremely rare. 371 On 
the basis of these observations, it appears that in selecting the rare adverb 
anspionacnoc,, and in placing it in a position of unusual emphasis, Paul has 
not only employed something of a Stoic watchword, but has used it in a rather 
dramatic way as the capstone of his discussion in 7:32-35. 

Aside from 67T£pia7TC«moc;, several other words in 7:32-35 may indicate a 
connection between this passage and either Stoic thought or the general 
philosophical milieu of the Stoic-Cynic marriage debate. One of these is the 
verb apboKto, “to please,” which Paul uses three times in verses 32-34 in the 
sense of “pleasing the Lord” and “pleasing one’s spouse.” This word also oc¬ 
curs in Antipater and Epictetus, the latter claiming that a philosopher must 

365. John Chrysostom, Homily 20 on 1 Corinthians (PG 61:159); Jerome, Adversus 
Jovinianum 1.13. 

366. Barrett, 182. 

367. Lietzmann, 35. 

368. Billroth, 1:202. 

369. Forming an indtisio with 7:32, a.uEpi'pvoix; dvai. See also next note. 

370. Blass and Debrunner, 63 (§117.1). Cf. Riickert and Wahl, who paraphrase 7:35 as t 6 ... 
(EuJrrapESpEUEiv rtp Kupiu) ajTEpiairdtOTtix; (Riickert, 208; Christian Abraham Wahl, Clavis Novi 
Tesmmenti Philologicci, 3rd ed. [Leipzig: Joh. Ambros. Barth, 1834], 210, s.v. “EuirdtpEbpoc”). 

371. The one other example in the NT of which I am aware is 1 Tim. 4:3, “for reception with 
thanksgiving” (ei<; .uexdAriptpiv perb Euxapicmap), where “with thanksgiving” modifies the ver¬ 
bal aspect of “reception.” 
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be able to maintain his marital relation with spiritual composure ((xrap&X^Q) 
and at the same time “please God”; the former stating that the entire “goal 
and purpose” of a wife’s existence is to “please her husband.” 372 

In 7:35 Paul assures the Corinthians that his advice not to marry is for their 
“benefit”rrpbc;.. .to cnjjttJiopov. Although a common term in deliberative rhet¬ 
oric, cnj|Li(j)Opov and the cognate verb oujj 4 >epco, “to benefit” were also popular 
among the Stoics. 373 Thus Ocellus speaks of the importance of forming mar¬ 
riages with the “benefit of the community” in mind (npbQ r6 oup^Epov tw 
koivw). 374 Musonius describes the lawgivers’ encouragement of procreation as 
“good and beneficial” (kocA6v kcxI oup^pov). 375 And Hierocles champions 
marriage as something both “beneficial” (oup^opov) and profitable. 376 Paul, of 
course, has taken the opposite, “Cynic” view, arguing that avoiding marriage is 
beneficial. 377 

372. Epictetus, Discourses 2.14.8,12; Antipater (app. A), line 29. The word also has a place 
in Pythagorean discourse on marriage. In Melissa to Cleareta (late first-early second century 
c.e.) the author says a wife must hold it as an unwritten law to please her husband by fulfill 
ing his wishes (3.2.19-22 Thesleff); and Stobaeus records this anecdote about Theano: “Being 
asked what would be fitting for a wife (ri TrpEnov ei'r| yuvauci), Theano said, ‘Pleasing her own 
husband (t6 too 15 iw bptatcEiv dtvApt)’ ” (Stobaeus 4.587.8-10 W.-H.). Beyond this, while 
Musonius does not use this particular word, the concept of spouses pleasing one another 
plays an important role in his understanding of marriage; see Musonius, frag. 3.40.25-28 and 
42.5-9 L. (11.1-5 and 11.20-12.2 H.), frag. 13A.88.17-29 L. (68.6-7 H.), and frag. 14.94.2-19 (73.17— 
75-5 H.). 

373. See Konrad Weiss, “(fepto,” in TDNT 9 (1974), 72-73, and Margaret M. Mitchell, Paul 
and the Rhetoric of Reconciliation: An Exegetical Investigation of the Language and Composition of 
1 Corinthians (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox, 1991), 33-34. Arius in Stobaeus 2.100.15-23 
W.-H. says the Stoics considered ot>,u<J>epov another term for “virtue,” dpcrrj. In Paul, words 
from the cup<j>£p- root occur only in the Corinthian correspondence, and mostly in 1 Corinthi¬ 
ans (6:12; 7:35; 10:23,33; 12:7; 2 Cor. 8:10; 12:1). On 1 Cor. 6:12, see Denting, “The Unity of 1 Corin¬ 
thians 5-6,”/BL (1996): 306. In Matt. 19:10, in light of Jesus’ ruling on divorce, the disciples con¬ 
clude, “it is not beneficial to marry” (ou <nig<j>£pei ya.ufjocu); see our analysis of this passage, 
above, pp. 94-95. 

374. [Ocellus] (app. B), De univ. nat. 48. 

375. Musonius, frag. 15.96.25 L. (15A.78.4-5 H.). Theon, Progymnasmata 125.15 S., uses the 
same phrase. 

376. Hierocles 53.20, 25 v. A. (Stobaeus 4.503.18, 504.1 W.-H.). Cf. 54.14 v. A. (Stobaeus 
4.505.4 W.-H.), “most profitable,” XooiTeXiaaroi;. 

377. Note that Theon, Progymnasmata 125.15-20 S. (cited above, chap. 2, n. 107), explains 
that in making a case for having children one will demonstrate, among other things, that mar¬ 
riage is “beneficial” (cmpifepov), while in refuting this thesis one will draw on the opposite argu¬ 
ments (ck rtov (vavrioiv). 
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Again, in 7:32-34 Paul uses words from the pepipva- stem five times in an 
elaborate wordplay, or paronomasia, with the verb jjepi'Copai, “to be divided” 
(v. 34a). These are the adjective otjuepipvoc;, usually translated “without care” 
(v. 32), and the verb pepipv&co, “to care, be concerned about something” (vv. 
32,33,34 [twice]). While words from this stem are common in early Christian 
literature, especially in the synoptic Gospels, they also occur in documents re¬ 
lating to the philosophical discussion of marriage. Hierocles uses the noun 
pepipva in speaking of the “cares” of the busy householder; 378 and it occurs in 
a popular line from one of Menander’s plays, advising the character Par- 
menon that marriage “brings many cares to one’s life” (pepfftvac tu [3fco 
noXkbu; 4>£pei)- 379 The adjective buepipvog, in turn, appears both in the epi¬ 
gram by Posidippus that we cited above, 380 and in a maxim attributed to 
Menander: “Do not say that a wife has a life free from care” (|31o c, (kjaepijavog 
[rjv yuvoajid ptj ActArjO- 381 Especially interesting in this respect is Luke 10:38- 
42, which I suggested in chapter 2 also shows influence of the Stoic-Cynic 
marriage debate. 382 Here, in Luke’s description of Martha’s “concern” for the 
duties of a householder, we find not only the verb form pepipv6co, together 
with the verb Ttepionaopai, “to be distracted,” which is cognate with Paul’s 
d7repio7Tdcrrioc;, but also a description of Mary sitting at Jesus’ feet, listening to 
his words (TtapaKafleaBeTaa np 5 <; roix; ndSac; top Kuplou fjKouev t6v Aoyov 
auiou), in which some scholars see a dramatization of Paul’s notion of “un¬ 
distracted devotion to the Lord” (eunccpefipov tw Kuplco COTepio7rdcmo<;). 383 


378. Hierocles 53.30 v. A. (Stobaeus 4.504.7 W.-H.), cited by Balch, “Stoic Debates,” 431, cor¬ 
recting Bultmann, “pepipv&w,” 590, who states that the word “is not found in the Stoa.” Plu¬ 
tarch’s remark ( Mornlia 830A [De vitando aere alieno ]) that freedom from care (r| apepipvia) is 
the benefit, of poverty may also be inspired by its Stoic context (829F, 830B-D). See also Cynic 
Epistle of Anacharsis 3 (40.6 M.), which admonishes the tyrant Hipparchus to turn from his 
drunkenness to a life concerned with the proper things, | 3 io<; ,u£pipvr|TiK6<;. 

379. Menander, frag. 575 K. (in Stobaeus 4.517.12-14 W.-H.), cited in Wettstein, 2:129. 

380. Posidippus in Greek Anthology 9.359, “You have a marriage? — you will not be without 
cares (ouk Apcpipvot;)!” (see pp. 157-58); cited in this connection by Korintherbrief, 20111. 6. 

381. Menander, Sententiae 14.17 J. 

382. See above, pp. 95-96. 

383. E.g., Wei6, Korintherbrief, 205; Robertson and Plummer, 158; Niederwimmer, 113 
n. 162; and Wolbert, 200-201 n. 76. Felix Puzo, “Marta y Maria: Nota exeg£tica a Lc 10,38-42 y 
1 Cor 7,29-35,” Estudios Eclesidsticos 34 (i960): 856, has noted, furthermore, that Jesus’ statement 
in Luke 10142, that Mary has chosen “the good portion (.uepu;),” uses a worci cognate with Paul’s 
“to be divided” (u£pi<(ou«i), which is integral to the paronomasia in 1 Cor. 7:34. Likewise, Jutta 
Brutscheck, Die Marin-Marta-Erzahlung: Eine redaktionskritische Untersuchung zu Lk 10,38-42, 
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Finally, Paul’s use of paronomasia in 7:32-34 may itself point to Stoic in¬ 
fluence. It is well known that Stoics used etymologies or simple assonance be¬ 
tween words (i.e., false etymologies) to uncover the religious, moral, and 
metaphysical truths they believed were hidden in words. 384 With regard spe¬ 
cifically to the marriage discussions, we know that Antipater was familiar 
with the derivation of “bachelor” (f) 0 EO?) from “godlike” (la 60 eoc ;), 385 while 
Aelius Herodianus saw a connection between “male” (&pot|v) and the verbs 
“to give drink” (&p 5 w) and “to water” (gpbto), reasoning that the male “wa¬ 
ters” the female and her offspring. 386 With his use of assonance in verses 32-34 
Paul is employing this same method to draw a connection between the ideas 
of “cares” (pepipva-) and “being divided” (pepi'Copai). The “truth” he intends 
to reveal through this wordplay is that Christians with too many worldly 
cares are divided in their allegiance to Christ. 387 


BBB 64 (Frankfurt and Bonn: Peter Hanstein, 1986), 147, points out that Jesus reprimands Mar¬ 
tha in Luke 10:41 not because she is concerned with worldly things, but because these concerns 
distract her from Jesus’ teaching: she, like the married man of 1 Cor. 7:33-34, is “divided” It is 
also possible that Paul’s use of pepi,uvdw, etc., has an apocalyptic bent; see above, n. 67. 

384. See Heymann Steinthal, Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft bei den Griechen i/nd 
Romern mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die Logik, 2nd ed. (Berlin: Ferd. Diimmler, 1890), 1:331-32, 
Karl Barwick, Probleme der stoischen Sprachlehre und Rhetorik, Abhandlungen der sachsischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig: Philologisch-historische Klasse 49/3 (Berlin: 
Akademie, 1957), 60, and G. R. Boys-Stones, Post-Hellenistic Philosophy: A Study of Its Develop¬ 
ment from the Stoics to Origen (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001), 54-56 (with lit.). On 
Stoic interest in etymology generally, see Cicero, De officiis 1.23; Barwick, 29-33, 58-69, 70-79; 
and Ilona Opelt, “Etymologie," in RAC 6 (1966), 802-4. Bultmann, Der Stil der paulinischen 
Predigt, y6, suggests that the paronomasia here has come into Paul’s writing via the Stoic-Cynic 
diatribe. 

385. Antipater (app. A), line 41. This etymology was also known to Gavius Bassus (fl. mid- 
first century b.c.e.), who, in addition, is said to have derived “bachelors” (caelibes) from “gods” 
(caelites), noting that both groups live carefree (Quintilian 1.6.36). Richard Reitzenstein, 
“Etymologika,” in PW 6.1 [half-vol. 11] (1907), 809, sees Stoic influence in this last etymology, 
due to its use of word compounds. 

386. From his On Marriage and Life Together, cited in Etymologicum Magnum, s.v. 
“ftpOTiv” 

387. For this same theme elsewhere in early Christianity, see Mark 4:19 par.; Matt. 6:25-34; 
Luke 21:34-36; and Bultmann, “pepijjvfW,”590-93. In Paul the adjective apfpipvog occurs only 
here; the verb uepiiyo only in the Corinthian correspondence, two of those occurrences being 
here and 1 Cor. 7:17 (the others are 1 Cor. 1:13 and 2 Cor. 10:13); and the verb jjcpi.uvdui, which ap¬ 
pears four times here, appears elsewhere only at 1 Cor. 12:25; Phil. 2:20; 4:6. The noun ,uepi,uva is 
found in Paul only at 2 Cor. 11:28. 
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Good and Better, Sin and Blessedness: 7:36-40 

In the last five verses of chapter 7 Paul addresses the men who are evidently 
the prospective husbands of “the virgins” (w. 25ff.), 388 and he advises widows 
concerning remarriage. To the men Paul says in verses 36-38: 

If someone thinks he is acting unseemly (AoxnMOveTv) toward his virgin, if he 
should be over the limit (uttepcxkuoc;) and it must be thus (kcx'i outwc; 6c|>eiAei 
yi'veoOca), he should do what he wants (5 06Aei tioiei'tw), he does not sin (oi>x 
&|aapTdvEi), they should marry. But he who stands firm in his heart, not hav¬ 
ing necessity (pn £x^v ckv&yKriv), but has power (^ouda) over his own will, 
and has decided this in his own heart, to keep his own virgin, he will do well 
(KaAwg TioiriaEi). So both he who marries his own virgin does well (mAwg 
ttoieT) , and he who does not marry will do better (Kpeiaaov noipaei). 

Then to the widows Paul says in verses 39-40 that a woman, in his opinion, is 
“more blessed” (paKapiunbpa) if she remains a widow, although she is free to 
marry whom she wants, as long as the man is a Christian (“only in the Lord”). 

Depending on how we interpret this difficult section, we may identify 
several elements that indicate Stoic influence. As in 7:28, it appears that Paul 
again finds it necessary to distinguish between Stoic and Christian notions of 
sin, reassuring the men that even in adverse circumstances (v. 26) one com¬ 
mits no moral error in marrying his virgin. Further, if we understand 
aoxriMOVEiv (“to act unseemly”), u7iepaK|uog (“over the limit”), and ouxtog 
bcJieiAei yivEoSai (“it must be thus”) in a sexual sense, then we have the same 
rationale for marriage as we saw in 7:9, and for which we have a parallel in 
Epictetus. 389 Epictetus, as we remember, justifies Crates’ marriage to 
Hipparchia on account of Crates’ “passionate love” for her (ei; eptOTog ). 390 
Perhaps also relevant here is a short epigram in the Greek Anthology in which 
Crates confesses that when neither hunger nor time can quell love’s “flame” 
(cj)A 65 , cf. 7:9), one’s remaining remedy is the “noose” (( 3 p 6 xog). 391 In verse 35 

388. The exact relationship between these men and their virgins remains a matter of con¬ 
troversy among scholars; see above, chap. 1, n. 133. 

389. Alternately, iiTCpaKgoc; could be interpreted as referring to the virgin being “over mar¬ 
riageable age.” On the difficulties in translating this word, see Walter Bauer, 1032 (s.v. 

“urepatcgoO- 

390. Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.76. 

39L Greek Anthology 9.479, Oepatrsia aoi t 6 Aoitrbv ppTfiaOw ppdxog. For the noose as a re¬ 
straint in a moral context, see Hierocles 52.4-8 v. A. (Stobaeus 3.733.16-734.2 W.-.H.). 
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it is precisely this “noose” (( 3 p 6 xo<;) that Paul denies applying to the Corinthi¬ 
ans’ necks in advising the virgins not to marry. This is the only occurrence of 
( 3 p 6 xog in the New Testament. 

Again, Paul’s use of boxtipovEiv, “to act unseemly,” may in itself point in 
the direction of Stoic and Cynic philosophy, for as Bonhoffer has noted, this 
served as one of the Stoics’ “favorite expressions.” 392 This word and its cog¬ 
nates occur several times in the Cynic Epistles, Musonius, Dio Chrysostom, 
and Epictetus, 393 while Paul, in good Stoic fashion, speaks of male homosexu¬ 
ality as f] aoxripoauvri, “shamefulness,” in Romans 1:27. 394 In 1 Corinthians 
7:35-36, moreover, as part of the transition from his topic in verses 32-35 to that 
in verses 36-38, Paul contrasts boxrigovEiv with r 5 EOaxnJJOv, “that which is 
seemly.” This same antithesis between what is seemly and what is unseemly or 
shameful is also found in the Cynic Epistles of Crates and in Epictetus; 395 and it 
recurs in 1 Corinthians 12:23-24, in a metaphor depicting the church as a hu¬ 
man body, which, in all likelihood, Paul has taken over from Stoic philoso¬ 
phy. 396 As for t 6 Efioxnpov, Arius reports that the Stoics saw “seemly living” (rb 
euaxnpbvwi; £fjv) as a source of well-being, 397 and they sometimes referred to 
“correct actions” (rb KaTopOtopaia) as “seemly actions” (Ef)oxtlpovf|Mara). 398 
Finally, in Paul’s stipulation that widows remarry “only in the Lord,” we are re¬ 
minded of the concerns he addresses in 7:12-24 regarding Christians living 
with non-Christian spouses, which, as we saw, have counterparts among the 
Stoics. 399 

Beyond these points, Paul’s manner of expression throughout 7:36-40 ap¬ 
pears to draw on language and concepts that the Stoics used to describe the 
wise and good man. We may illustrate this through a comparison with a pas¬ 
sage from Philo’s treatise That Every Good Man Is Free, where he presents 
three syllogistic proofs in support of this (Stoic) thesis: 


392. Bonhoffer, 135; cf. 109 and n. 1. 

393. E.g„ Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.2, 8, 13, 52. In 3.22.15 (cited in this connection by 
Heinrici, Das erste Sendschreiben , 213 n. 1), Epictetus maintains that unless the Cynic puts his 
sexual life in order, he will disgrace himself (doxtipovEoi) before his public. 

394. Cf. Musonius, frag. 12.86.3, 8-10 L. (64.4-7 H.). 

395. Cynic Epistle of Crates 10 (62.4-5 M.); Epictetus, Discourses 2.5.23; cf. 4.9.5, 8-9. 

396. See Conzelmann, 211 and n. 8 (lit.). 

397. Arius in Stobaeus 2.80.10-11, iv &ir£p £amv t 6 £i) 5 ai,u 6 vw<; [sc. £rjv]. 

398. Arius in Stobaeus 2.97.5-9 W.-H. 

399. In line with this, Thrall, “Problem,” 134-35,147-48, suggests a correspondence between 
1 Cor. 7:39 and 2 Cor. 6:14a. 
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He who does everything with discernment does everything well (eu rroiei 
Ttavra). He who does everything well, does everything correctly. He who does 
everything correctly also acts without sin (6vapapTf|T<joq) ... such that he will 
have power to do everything and live as he wants (<SoT eijoucn'av axpaei Ttdcvra 
Spotv iced £f|v wq PouXeTai). The one to whom these things are allowed 
(g^EOTiv), he would be free.... Again, the man whom it is not possible to com¬ 
pel or impede (pijT fxvayKdcacu ppre KtoAOaca), this one would not be a slave 
(SoDAoq). It is not possible to compel or impede the good man. Therefore the 
good man is not a slave. ... Again, if he is compelled (AvaYKAljeTOu), it is clear 
that he does something unwillingly. But . . . 400 actions are either correct ac¬ 
tions (Kaiopewpaia) from virtue, or sins (&papTfjpaTa) from vice, or middle 
things and indifferents (peaa Kai &5iA(|)0pc(). Those from virtue, he is not 
forced but does willingly.... Those from vice — from these he flees, nor does 
he do them in his dreams. Neither [is he forced to do] indifferent things, natu¬ 
rally, toward which his mind is in equilibrium.... Wherefore it is clear that he 
does nothing unwillingly, nor is he compelled. But if he were a slave he would 
be compelled; and hence the good man will be free. 401 

From this passage we can see that just as Philo describes the wise man as do¬ 
ing all things well (eu ttoiei navTa), 402 having power (^ouaia) to act, 403 and 
not being compelled (avayKagopai) 404 in any way, not even with regard to 
“indifferent” things, so Paul describes the man who does not marry as doing 
well (raAdh; Jioi£to), 405 having power (^ouofa) over his own will, and having 
no necessity (av&YKti) to marry — an act, as we saw earlier, that Stoics consid¬ 
ered to be an “indifferent.” 406 Likewise, just as Philo presents his wise man as 

400. The text is unclear at this point. 

401. Philo, Quod omnis probus liber sir59-61. 

402. See also Arius in Stobaeus 2.66.14-67.2 W.-H. (SVF 3.148.37-149.1); SVF 1.53.14; and 
Diogenes Laertius 7.125. 

403. See also Diogenes Laertius 121 (cited above, pp. 149-50), where freedom is defined by 
the Stoics as “power of independent action” (^oucria aiiroirpaYi'ac). 

404. See also Philo, Quod omnis probus liber sit 30, 61; Arius in Stobaeus 2.99.19-20 W.-H. 
(SVF 1.53.3 and 3.150.10-11); and Cicero, Definibus 3.26 (SVF 3.153.17). 

405. Paul’s use of KctXto<; instead of eu is in line with the general tendency among New Testa¬ 
ment authors to favor the former over the latter, and in this case may have been further prompted 
by the catchword in 7:1, 26, “it is good for a man” (tcoAbv avOptojup). According to Arius, Stoics 
considered t 6 KaXioq £fj v to be the equivalent ofrb eu l)n v (Stobaeus 2.78.1-2 W.-H.). Interestingly, 
Mark 7:37 says Jesus was praised as one who “has done all things weH”(KaA6i<; irdvraireiToinKEv). 

406. The presence of both Stoic and apocalyptic (7:26) meanings of dvdytcn in 1 Cor. 7 is 
still further evidence that the Corinthians have blended these two realms of thought. 
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acting without sin (bvapapTf|TU)c ;) 407 and at the same time living as he wants 
(Cnv ibc PouAetch), so Paul tells the man who marries that he should do what 
he wants (0 06 Xei noieirto), 408 he does not sin (oux bjJapTbvet), but rather, like 
the man who remains single, he does well (mAwt; noi£w). 409 On the other 
hand, we may assume from what Paul says in verse 36 that the man who mar¬ 
ries, unlike the man who remains single, does “have necessity.” This, however, 
would also have been possible to reconcile with the Stoic understanding of 
the wise man, for, according to Epictetus, passionate love was a “special cir¬ 
cumstance” (7iepi'<rraax;) that could compel a Cynic even as great as Crates to 
marry. 410 As Epictetus explains elsewhere, “one would consider even more 
worthy of pardon the man who is compelled by passion (t6v utt’ eptoxop 
bvayKaCopEvov) to do something contrary to what seems proper — seeing 
the better thing but being powerless to pursue it — for he is held back by 
something forceful, and in some sense divine.” 411 

Regarding the widows in 7:39-40, Paul’s statement that a woman “is free 
to marry whom she wants” (£A£i> 0 £pa £crriv d> 0 £Aei yapr| 0 fjvon) ultimately de¬ 
rives, as we have seen, from the legal formulae of divorce documents. 412 Even 
so, Paul may have selected this particular turn of phrase because, once again, 
it resonates with the Stoic claim that the wise man is free to do as he wants 
(see above). Similarly, there is a possibility that Paul’s judgment of a widow 
who remains single as “more blessed” (pctKapitOTepa) reflects the Stoic dogma 


407. See also Arius in Stobaeus 2.99.7-8; 2.109.7; 2.112.20 ( SVF 1.52.29-30; 3.163.12; 3.147.16- 
17); Epictetus, Discourses 4.8.6; and Diogenes Laertius 7.122. 

408. Even closer to Paul than Philo’s phrase is one from Dio Chrysostom, Oration 14.16 
(SVF 3.87.2-3): “it is allowed to [the discerning] to do as they want” (eijElvcti aurou; itoieiv (bg 
eOeXouai). 

409. Stoics also spoke of not sinning as the counterpart of doing well: Arius in Stobaeus 
2.99.7-12; 2.102.20-103.1 (SVF 1.52.29-32; 3.149.16-22); 2.106.6-11; and SVF 2.41.24-25. 

410. Epictetus, Discourses 3.22.76, just cited regarding 7:36. See also Cynic Epistle of Crates 35 
(88.4-5, 12 M.), where Crates is depicted as advising his friend Aper not to flee necessity 
(dtv&yicn), which includes living with a body (&v&ytcr| pev y&p ijfjv perh awparog). 

4H. Epictetus, Discourses 4.1.147. The divine origin of passionate love to some extent ex¬ 
plains the contradiction between what Epictetus says concerning Crates and his statement in 
Discourses 3.13.10-11 that the teachings of the philosophers (6 X6yo4 6 rtbv ((iiXoodttioiv) give one 
peace even from eros. Not surprisingly, there is discussion among Stoics as to whether the wise 
man will become a “lover” (albeit of boys). See SVF 3.164.1-15; 3.180.13-181.30; Epictetus, Dis¬ 
courses 2.21.7; Diogenes Laertius 7.113; and Seneca, Epistle 116.5; 123.15; cf. Diogenes Laertius 
10.117-20 (Epicurus). 

412. See above, n. 161. 
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that the good and wise man is “blessed” (jiaKapioc;). 413 While this term has a 
solid place in early Christianity, it is also found in popular maxims about 
marriage. A line from Menander reads, “ . . and a thing which they call 
blessed, I take no wife”; 414 and one from Euripides runs: “Blessed is he, who¬ 
ever marries and obtains a good wife; and he who does not marry.” 415 

In all, with verses 36-40 Paul appears to be ending his discussion on mar¬ 
riage with an effort to reconcile himself to his Stoic-minded audience. What¬ 
ever they decide on the question of marriage, Paul is suggesting, they will be 
acting as wise men and women, even if their decisions should contradict his 
own best judgment (see w. 25-26). Yet, in giving his congregation this lati¬ 
tude, Paul makes his preference clear enough. Although the man who marries 
“does well,” he says, the one who does not marry “will do better ,” 4 ' 16 and the 
widow who forgoes a second marriage is “more blessed ” 417 He then under¬ 
scores this position with the closing remark, “ — and I, for my part, think that 
I have the Spirit of God.” 418 

413. See Arius in Stobaeus 2.100.3-5 ( SVF 1.53.9 and 3.150.16); Cicero, Definibus 3.31 ( SVF 
1.92.20); Philo, De prnerniis et poems 122 (cited above, chap. 2, n. 199); and SVF 3.154.3; 3.188.15; 
3.190.11-20. 

414. Menander, frag. 3 K. (from Brothers, bk. 2),x& .ucctcdpidv 4 >a<aiv>, yovcuK' oi> Xappdvw. 

415. Euripides in Stobaeus 4.525.16-526.1 W.-H., .uatcdpioi;, barn; eirruxcT y&,uov XafStbv 
eaOXfjc; yuvaucdg- euruxci 5 ’ 6 pr] Xaptov. See also Euripedes, Orestes 602-4 (Stobaeus 4.528.1-4 W.- 
H.), The term gatcbpio;; is seldom in Paul. Outside of the comparative in 1 Cor. 7:40, it occurs in 
Rom. 4:7, 8, and 14:22, the first two instances being quotations from Ps. 32:1-2, and the third in¬ 
spired by the situation in Corinth (cf. 1 Cor. 8:7-13; 10:27-11:1). There is a possibility that in 7:40 
the term also has apocalyptic overtones. See Luke 23:29, “Blessed (gaK&piai) are the sterile and 
the wombs that never conceived and breasts that never nursed”; and the discussion of the escha¬ 
tological aspects of this word in Friedrich Hauck, “.uoucdpiog, D.i,” in TDNT 4 (1967), 367-69. 

416. Cf. Epictetus’s description of the man compelled by love as one who sees “the better 
thing” (t 6 dptivov), but is unable to do it ( Discourses 4.1.147, just cited). 

417. This use of the comparative may have been occasioned, in part, by a maxim such as the 
one just cited from Euripides, which pronounces both the unmarried and the married 
“blessed.” See also Cynic Epistle of Crates 35 (88.4-6, 15-17 M.), where Crates says the one who 
recognizes necessity (dvayicri) and does it is “the blessed man” (6 pcticdtpiog dvfjp). 

418. Or “ — and I also think that I have the Spirit of God,” which, as noted above, is a Chris¬ 
tian counterpart to Paul’s Stoic-like claim of trustworthiness in 7:25. The very popular transla¬ 
tion of 7:40b as “and I think that I also have the Spirit of God” (see.e.g., Weik, Korintherbrief 210; 
Lietzmann, 36,37; Barrett, 186; and the English translations JB, NEB, REB, and NRSV) is gram¬ 
matically impossible: K&yw, which is the nominative, goes with the verb 5 okw; it cannot be con¬ 
strued with exeiv, as if the subject of an infinitive clause. This point is also noted by Robertson 
and Plummer, 161, but ignored, it would seem, by everyone else, in favor of the idea that Paul is 
battling “pneumatics” or spiritualistic gnostics in 1 Cor. 7, a theory we dismissed in chap. 1. 



4 A Nonascetic Interpretation of Paul 


Our investigation has now come full circle. In chapter 1 we evaluated re¬ 
cent scholarly attempts to define the theological motivation for celibacy in 
i Corinthians 7. As we saw, the vast majority of scholars attribute to Paul and 
the Corinthians an ascetic way of thinking, although there is little agreement 
as to its nature and provenance, and the arguments leading to this conclusion 
do not hold up under scrutiny. In chapter 2 we examined discussions of mar¬ 
riage and celibacy from the Hellenistic world that reflected a debate between 
Stoic and Cynic moralists. Outlining the various positions of this debate, we 
charted the development of these discussions from pre-Hellenistic Greece to 
their popularization in first-century Greece and Rome, through their limited 
acceptance by second-century Christian authors, to their neglect by Chris¬ 
tians in subsequent centuries. Finally, in chapter 3 we examined 1 Corinthians 
7 in light of these discussions, highlighting conceptual similarities as well as 
parallels in argumentation and manner of expression. 

In the present chapter I would like to explore the implications of these 
similarities and parallels for the purpose of clarifying three aspects of 1 Co¬ 
rinthians 7: (a) the identity of Paul’s audience, (b) Paul’s own understanding 
of marriage and celibacy, and (c) his place in the history of Christian asceti¬ 
cism. Briefly stated, I will argue that Paul’s audience in 1 Corinthians 7 held a 
theological outlook that combined Stoic philosophy with apocalyptic and 
sapiential traditions. From this I will show that Paul’s discussion in 1 Corin¬ 
thians 7 is considerably more subtle than scholars have hitherto perceived, 
and I will pursue my contention that Paul’s understanding of marriage is 
predicated on a positive evaluation of celibacy rather than a negative evalua¬ 
tion of sexuality or a theology of sexual asceticism. Finally, challenging the 
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place customarily assigned to Paul in the history of Christian asceticism, 1 
will argue that Paul should be placed before and outside of this history, not 
within it as one of its founders. 


Paul’s Audience in 1 Corinthians 7 

We must admit from the start that we have no direct information on the re¬ 
cipients of 1 Corinthians 7. We have only indirect information, in the form of 
Paul’s statements to them. If we assume, however, that Paul accurately as¬ 
sessed the disposition of his readership, we may be able to reach some tenta¬ 
tive conclusions as to who these Corinthians were. 

Since our investigation in chapter 3 revealed that much of 1 Corinthians 7 
bears a Stoic imprint, we can reasonably assume that Paul’s audience both 
understood and was receptive to Stoic ideas. They appear to be familiar with 
Stoic objections to contracting close associations with outsiders, especially 
through marriage (7:12-14). They seem to acknowledge Stoic notions of true 
slavery and true freedom, which Paul couches for them in diatribe style (7:18- 
19,21-22; cf. 7:16, 27-28); and they may have been familiar with the Stoic ideal 
of mental and emotional detachment (7:29^318). 

Beyond this, Paul’s audience seems to have had a considerable apprecia¬ 
tion for arguments current in the Stoic-Cynic marriage debate. The statement 
at the very beginning of 1 Corinthians 7, that sexual intercourse is not good 
for a man, finds analogies in certain Cynic authors and may have come from 
the Corinthians’ letter to Paul mentioned in 7:1a. The Corinthians also under¬ 
stand the argument used by some Stoics that forbade marriage in adverse cir¬ 
cumstances due to the claims these circumstances made on one’s time (7:5, 
25-35)- In Stoic fashion they questioned whether marriage in these situations 
was a sin (7:28, 36), and they appear to accept the Stoic claims that spouses 
have mutual ownership of each other’s bodies (7:4), and that marriage is 
sometimes necessitated by the circumstance of passionate love (7:9, 36). 

Not only does 1 Corinthians 7 evidence a knowledge of Stoic thought by 
its recipients, however, it also suggests an appreciation for specialized Stoic vo¬ 
cabulary and phraseology. The expressions koA6v &v0pw7TW (7:1,26), bpoi'toq 5 b 
Kaf (7:3-4), and the verb ctxoA&Cco (7:5) all point in this direction, as do 
aubpijuvoq and pepijivcao (7:32-34), apbaxco (7:33-34), aujLKjiopov, dmepiojiacrrax; 
(7:35), the pair £uoxfipov/&axr||uov£to (7:35-36), and the several expressions de¬ 
scriptive of the wise man in 7:36-40: 
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6 0£Aei JToieiTco 
oux hpapThvei 
pi) £x wv av6vKr|v 
^ouoiav £xei 
koXox; rroiew 

eXeuBepcx £ofiv a> 0 £Xei yaf-iriBnvai 
paKapicortpa 

As we have seen, it is even possible that the terms moThg, &ttigtoc; ( 7 : 12 - 15 , 25 ), 
kc<A£io, KXrjou; ( 7 : 15 - 24 ), and the phrases rripriaig £vtoX(Iiv Beou ( 7 :i 9 ),touto 5 e 
4 >r)M', b Kcapbg ouvEOTaXu^vog eoti'v, to Xomov ( 7 : 29 ), and xpwpevoi... tog pf] 
KcrraxptiM£VOi (7:31) also reflect a degree of Stoic flavoring in Paul’s speech for 
the benefit of his audience. 

To conclude that the Corinthians were Stoics, however, is too facile, for 
according to Paul they identified themselves primarily as followers of Christ. 
This suggests a syncretistic or popularized form of Stoicism at Corinth, 
something that may also be indicated by the number of similarities between 
Paul’s statements in 1 Corinthians 7 and popular maxims from the general 
philosophical milieu of the Greco-Roman world — maxims attributed to 
Menander, Euripides, Plato, and Crates. Still another important aspect of this 
chapter is Paul’s concern in 7:2, 5-6 for extramarital sex, or porneia, which he 
combines with the Stoic notion of marital duty (7:3-5) and follows with the 
idea that continence within marriage is a gift from God (7:7). This, in turn, 
points to a Stoicism informed by Jewish wisdom traditions similar to what we 
find in Sirach and Philo. Lastly, we must account for the apocalyptic elements 
in 1 Corinthians 7, which we find in 7:5 (combined with Stoic concerns for 
marital duty and Judeo-Christian concerns for porneia ) and in 7:26-31, where 
Paul employs “Stoic-like” apocalyptic materials as the “circumstances” of a 
Stoic argument against marriage. Given that our closest parallel to 7:5 comes 
from the Testament of Naphtali, a Stoicism that draws on wisdom and apoca¬ 
lyptic ideas suggests itself. 

In sum, Paul’s language and argumentation in 1 Corinthians 7 imply that 
the Corinthians to whom this chapter was addressed included Christians 
whose faith embodied a considerable degree of integration between Stoic and 
Judeo-Christian belief systems. If this conclusion is correct, it holds impor¬ 
tant implications for New Testament scholarship and for classical studies. Re¬ 
garding the former, our conclusions about the identity of the recipients of 
1 Corinthians 7 provide new options for understanding the Corinthian corre- 
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spondence as a whole. By linking one of the interest groups at Corinth to 
Stoic tendencies within Christianity, our work here promises to clarify other 
sections of 1 and 2 Corinthians from this perspective. This, in turn, has the at¬ 
tractive potential of dislodging time-honored theories of gnostic and enthu¬ 
siastic influence at Corinth — as we have done, in part, in chapter 1 — 
thereby clearing the way for a new assessment of the dynamics of the Corin¬ 
thian church. Beyond this, our demonstration of Paul’s own facility and will¬ 
ingness to work with Stoic systems of thought provides us with important in¬ 
formation on the cultural, rhetorical, and sociological aspects of his westward 
mission into Macedonia, Achaia, and Rome. 

As for classical studies, we may now add a new source to our store of in¬ 
formation on late Stoicism. It is, moreover, a source with several attractive 
characteristics. It can be dated and geographically fixed with precision to the 
mid-first century c.E. in Corinth. Being part of a Christian document, it pro¬ 
vides an example of Stoic morality as adapted for use in a non-Stoic system of 
thought, thereby further documenting the popularization of Stoicism in the 
period of the empire. And it offers us direct access to an actual controversy on 
marriage, thus distinguishing itself from the many theoretical treatments and 
narrative reports that we examined in chapter 2. 


Paul’s Understanding of Marriage and Celibacy 

Preliminary Considerations 

Before we attempt to define Paul’s position on marriage and celibacy, there 
are several matters we must address. From our identification of Paul’s audi¬ 
ence, it is evident that 1 Corinthians 7 cannot be read as a general statement 
on marriage and celibacy, as if it were a theological “position paper” intended 
for the church universal. Inasmuch as Paul has chosen to express himself in 
the Stoic idiom of his readers, both his logic and the details of his discussion 
have been shaped by the Corinthians’ own moral sensibilities. For an audi¬ 
ence in Judea, Asia Minor, or Rome, Paul might have couched his under¬ 
standing of marriage and celibacy in very different terms. 

We must also take into account that 1 Corinthians 7 is part of an occa¬ 
sional letter, written in response to a particular set of circumstances at Cor¬ 
inth. As we have seen, Paul’s words presuppose that the Corinthians are in the 
grips of an economic or political crisis of potentially apocalyptic import. 
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Again, to a congregation not beset by these circumstances, or beset by a differ¬ 
ent set of circumstances, Paul’s response may have been substantially different. 
We are given some indication of this in his letter to the Romans, where apoca¬ 
lyptic expectations play a smaller role than in 1 Corinthians. 1 Here, in contrast 
to i Corinthians 7:8-9, 39-40, Paul’s brief remarks on marriage and widow¬ 
hood lack any preference for the celibate life. 2 We may also point to the letter 
of 1 Timothy, in which the author, presumably a follower of Paul, actually ad¬ 
vises young widows to marry, his concern being the promotion of church or¬ 
der rather than battening down in anticipation of the end-time tribulation. 3 
To the extent, therefore, that part of what Paul says in 1 Corinthians 7 is escha- 
tologically conditioned, it must be viewed as representing an “interim ethic.” 

Our investigations in the previous chapter also demonstrate that Paul is 
dealing with a variety of issues in 1 Corinthians 7. These include being married 
versus becoming celibate, being married to a non-Christian versus obtaining a 
divorce, remaining celibate versus marryinga Christian, and marrying a Chris¬ 
tian versus marrying a non-Christian. This, in turn, should alert us to the dan¬ 
ger of construing any one statement in Paul’s discussion as constituting his po¬ 
sition “on marriage,” as if his subject throughout was the institution of 
marriage per se. It should also alert us to the fact that Paul’s treatment of mar¬ 
riage in 1 Corinthians 7 is not designed to cover everything. He gives no ruling, 
for example, regarding remarriage for Christians whose non-Christian hus¬ 
bands or wives have left them, nor is it clear that his judgment limiting widows 
to marriage “only in the Lord” applies to all other Christians as well (see below). 

The diversity of issues Paul addresses in 1 Corinthians 7 has also put limi¬ 
tations on his discussion in another way. Inasmuch as he argues here in favor 
of marriage, here against it, here in favor of celibacy, here against it, he has re¬ 
stricted the range of what he can say. He does not want to set the value of 
marriage too high and thereby discourage all forms of celibacy, nor does he 
wish to praise celibacy in a way that undermines the institution of marriage. 

Hence Paul offers no laudation of the ends of marriage, nor does he enu¬ 
merate the advantages of having a wife to watch over one’s affairs. This two¬ 
fold appeal also accounts for the absence of any direct mention of childbear¬ 
ing, a topic dear to many Stoics but anathema to those who took the Cynic 


1. Only Rom. 13:11-14, which is parenetic and much less urgent than 1 Cor. 1:7-8; 7:26-31; 
15:51-58. 

2. Rom. 7:1-3. 

3. 1 Tim. 5:14. 
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stance against marriage. 4 Even though verses 4,14, and 34 indicate that having 
children was a concern for the Corinthians, Paul never addresses the matter 
squarely. He says only that husbands and wives must maintain sexual rela¬ 
tions to the degree that it is demanded by either partner — a sure recipe for 
pregnancy in the ancient world — and that unmarried women have the good 
fortune of being useful to the Lord with their bodies as well as their spirits. It 
cannot be simply that Paul considered childbearing a moot point in view of 
the possible nearness of the end, or that he passes over this subject because it 
was a Stoic topos directed at citizens for the purpose of securing the future of 
their city-states, for which Paul had little interest. That would not explain 
why, in promoting celibacy, he forgoes the Cynic argument that raising chil¬ 
dren is one of the onerous burdens of marriage, which would have coincided 
nicely with apocalyptic traditions on the hardship of pregnancy and nursing 
in the end times. Instead, we must interpret Paul’s silence on childbearing as 
his conscious avoidance of the subject, since its endorsement would have 
weakened his arguments in favor of celibacy, while a statement against it 
would have undercut his insistence on the necessity of conjugal relations. 5 

Given the task Paul has set for himself, it is not at all surprising that much 
of what he says in favor of marriage in 1 Corinthians 7 draws on the adverse 
consequences of prolonged celibacy. As Chadwick saw, “the chapter is wholly 
intelligible as a rearguard action.” 6 Understandably, then, if somewhat ironi- 


4. This absence has been noted by many scholars, e.g., Johannes WeiS, Der erste 
Korintherbrief, MeyerK 5 (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1925), 172; Wolfgang Schrage, 
Die konkreten Einzelgebote in der paulinischen Paranese: Bin Beitragznr neutestamentlichen Ethik 
(Gutersloh: Gtitersloh, 1961), 220 n. 157; and Roy Bowen Ward, “Musonius and Paul on Mar¬ 
riage,” NTS 36 (1990): 286-87. 

5. Cf. O. Larry Yarbrough, Not Like the Gentiles: Marriage Rules in the Letters of Paul, 
SBLDS 80 (Atlanta: Scholars, 1985), 107-8, and H. Chadwick, “‘All Things to All Men’ (I Cor. 
i.x.22),” NTS 1 (1954/55): 268: “A remarkable feature of the chapter as a whole is the startling ab¬ 
sence of any appeal to the doctrine of Creation. But to have made any such appeal would have 
put an unmistakable and decisive distance between Paul and the ascetic [sic] party at Corinth, 
and this he was manifestly anxious to avoid.” 

6. Chadwick, 264. Cf. William A. Heth, “Unmarried ‘For the Sake of the Kingdom’ (Mat¬ 
thew 19:12) in the Early Church,” Grace Theological Journals (1987): 69: “in all probability 1 Co¬ 
rinthians 7 is primarily a rehabilitation of the marital union in the eyes of the Corinthian ascet¬ 
ics”; and Peter Brown, The Body and Society: Men, Women, and Sexual Renunciation in Early 
Christianity, Lectures in the History of Religions, n.s., 13 (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1988), 54-55: “It had not been Paul’s concern to praise marriage; he strove, rather, to point out 
that marriage was safer than unconsidered celibacy.” 
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cally, the delicate balance of Paul’s response to the Corinthians, achieved by 
so much judicious weighing of argument and counterargument, has been 
taken by the church fathers and modern interpreters alike as his pronounce¬ 
ment of damnation on marriage through faint praise. 

The foregoing considerations require us to see 1 Corinthians 7 as the 
work of a practical church administrator who has entered the fray because 
certain activities at Corinth threatened the stability of the church there. It is a 
mistake, in other words, to interpret Paul’s statements as the deliberations of 
a systematic theologian formulating a general definition of Christian mar¬ 
riage. Although this puts limitations on our ability to gauge Paul’s own un¬ 
derstanding of marriage and celibacy, we may nonetheless draw conclusions 
on some specific matters. We will begin with Paul’s understanding of mar¬ 
riage and celibacy for married Christians and then turn to his position for 
single Christians. 


Marriage and Celibacy for Married Christians 

Regarding marriage and celibacy for those already married, Paul assumes, 
first of all, that Christians will honor all obligations of their marriage rela¬ 
tionships to the extent that it is possible. This is true even under the poten¬ 
tially apocalyptic conditions presupposed in 1 Corinthians 7, whether that 
means enduring physical or emotional hardship (7:28,29-31) or being divided 
in one’s allegiances to the Lord (7:32-34). Sexual relations especially must 
continue so as to avoid unfaithfulness by one of the spouses, even, presum¬ 
ably, if this results in the birth of children (7:3-7). Divorce is impossible, being 
a violation of Christ’s commandment (7:10-11). 7 

On the other hand, Paul recognizes that within the limits of a person’s ca¬ 
pacity certain acts of devotion to Christ, such as prayer, can take precedence 
over sexual intercourse (although not marriage, 7:5). Because the individual 
sexual needs of the marriage partners may differ, however, this must be done 
by mutual agreement for a set period of time. Paul rejects outright the ex¬ 
treme position he cites in 7:1b: “it is good for a man not to touch a woman.” 
The ability to remain abstinent within marriage, according to Paul, is a gift 


7. Completely unsupported by the text is Brown’s contention that “fornication and its 
avoidance did not preoccupy Paul greatly. He was concerned to emphasize, rather, the continu¬ 
ing validity of all social bonds” (55, citing 1 Cor. 7:17, 21; cf. Brown, 54, 56-57). 
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from God. It is not something one spouse can demand of the other (7:7). Paul 
is a realist here, and assumes that extramarital liaisons would be the result of 
such an ascetic experiment (7:5). Practically speaking, however, Paul also al¬ 
lows for the separation of a couple in order to accommodate the unwilling¬ 
ness of one of the partners (he mentions only the wife) to continue the mar¬ 
riage. But this separation must not evolve into a divorce (7:11). 

Although certain members of the Corinthian church evidently main¬ 
tained that marriages between Christians and non-Christians were a special 
case, and therefore required separate consideration, Paul contends that the 
same standards apply there as well. Having an unbelieving spouse is no 
grounds for divorce, even in times of hardship (7:12-13). There is nothing 
morally “unclean” about a non-Christian husband or wife; in fact, the non- 
Christian’s marriage to a Christian has “sanctified” the non-Christian (7:14). 
Neither is marriage to a non-Christian a form of slavery in any true, Christian 
sense (7:15,17-24), and there is always the possibility that a Christian will con¬ 
vert his or her spouse (7:16). Rather than seeking a divorce, a Christian should 
work to preserve the couple’s original marital peace (7:12-13,15). This is a mat¬ 
ter of keeping God’s commandments (7:15) and of recognizing the grace in¬ 
herent in one’s Christian call (7:17-24). If the non-Christian decides to leave, 
however, that is his or her prerogative (7:15). 


Marriage and Celibacy for Single Christians 

Just as some married Corinthians seem to have argued that the threat of end- 
time tribulations justified divorce or the cessation of conjugal relations, Paul 
sees these dire circumstances as an impediment to initiating new marriages. 
Paul’s treatment of whether single Christians should marry or remain celi¬ 
bate is thus based wholly on the expediency of the times — and this cannot 
be stressed enough. As our investigation in chapter 3 demonstrated, what 
Paul says in 7:27-28, in 7:29-31, in 7:32-35, and in 7:36-40 depends equally on 
the “necessity” (dvdyKri) he speaks of in 7:26. To overlook this is to overlook 
the underlying rationale of his argument. 8 


8. This has been acknowledged by a few scholars, e.g., Rudolf Schnackenburg, “Die Ehe 
nach dem Neuen Testament,” in Theologie der Ehe: Veroffentlichung des Okumenischen 
Arbertskrekes evangelischer und katholischer Theologen, ed. Gerhard Krems and Reinhard 
Mumm (Regensburg: Friedrich Pustet; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1969), 21, 23, 24; 
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To discourage his readers from initiating marriage in this time of crisis, 
Paul points out that harsh conditions foster material need — “tribulation in 
the flesh” — among the married (7:28). The positive aspects of married life 
such as sexual gratification and the ownership of goods are considerably re¬ 
duced (7:29-31), while the responsibilities of marriage are made more difficult 
to fulfill. Those who marry will have concerns that divide their interests and 
draw them away from the Lord (7:32-34). Given the uncertainty of the times, 
Paul concludes, devotion to the Lord should take precedence over becoming 
married (7:35). 

Yet Paul exercises caution in advocating this apocalyptically inspired 
celibacy. His words, he is careful to explain, do not represent a command¬ 
ment of the Lord but the advice of a church leader who has sought guid¬ 
ance from the Holy Spirit (7:25, 40). If Christians feel their sexual drives 
demand it, they should proceed with plans to marry, even in adverse cir¬ 
cumstances (7:36). Here again Paul shows himself to be a realist with regard 
to sexuality. Nowhere does he make the absolute claim that celibacy under 
such conditions is “best” Instead, he reasons that remaining single is 
“better” than subjecting oneself to almost certain hardship (7:28, 38), al¬ 
though marrying is “better” than being overcome with sexual desire (7:9; cf. 
7:36). In Paul’s opinion getting married, even in the worst of times, is a 
morally commendable action. Both the person who marries and the person 
who remains single “do well,” and both are described as acting wisely (7:36- 
40). 

Lastly, Paul leaves us with an elusive remark on Christians marrying non- 
Christians. For widows, he says, such a marriage is out of the question. 
Widows may marry “only in the Lord” (7:39). Whether this applies to other 
Christians, however, we cannot be sure. Passages such as 1 Corinthians 5:9-11, 
7:12-14, 2 Corinthians 6:14-7:1, and similar texts from Jewish and Stoic au¬ 
thors allow us to speculate as to how some of the Corinthians might have an¬ 
swered this question, but nothing Paul himself says warrants the application 
of this rule beyond widows. Perhaps, given the opportunity, Paul would have 
extended this rule to cover other persons. It is also possible, however, that he 
saw widows, or even women in general, as a special case, reasoning that they 


but it is more often denied, e.g., Kurt Niederwimmer, Askese und Mysteriurn: Uber Ehe, Ehe- 
scheidung und Eheverzicht in den Anfdngen des christlichen Glaubens, FRLANT 113 (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1975), m-13; John G. Gager, Jr., “Functional Diversity in Paul’s Use of 
End-Time Language,” JBL 89 (1970): 331, 337. 
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were particularly susceptible to apostasy once they had been incorporated 
into a non-Christian household . 9 


Paul in the History of Christian Asceticism 

Coming finally to Paul’s place in the history of Christian asceticism, it is es¬ 
sential for us to be in the clear regarding two findings of this study. First, 
Paul’s reason for both condoning and promoting celibacy at Corinth was to 
keep this congregation, during a period of severe tribulation, as free as possi¬ 
ble from the distractions associated with married life in the ancient world. 
And second, his theological justification for this agenda depends heavily on 
Stoic and apocalyptic traditions of thought, neither of which denigrate hu¬ 
man sexuality or espouse the renunciation of sexual relations as the goal of 
celibacy . 10 This means that sexual abstinence was not, as far as Paul was con¬ 
cerned, an aspiration in itself. It was only a secondary feature of celibacy, the 
necessary by-product of two things: a desire to live the unencumbered, single 
life, and the Judeo-Christian prohibition of extramarital sexual relations . 11 
Indeed, Paul advises the Corinthians against the attempt to censure their 
(God-given) sexual drives, maintaining that if one is unsure of his or her abil¬ 
ity to remain continent, then marriage is the better choice. Celibacy for Paul 

9. See, e.g., the discussion in Margaret Y. MacDonald, “Early Christian Women Married to 
Unbelievers,” SR 19 (1990): 221-34. For this reason it is also impossible to say whether the mixed 
marriages described in 7:12-13 were contracted (a) between two pagans, after which one of them 
converted to Christianity, (b) between a Christian and a pagan, or (c) between two Christians, 
after which one left the faith — especially since we do not know if the Corinthians had always 
known and followed Paul’s rule. 

10. On this see Wolfgang Schrage, “Die Stellung zur Welt bei Paulus, Epiktet und in der 
Apokalyptik: ELn Beitrag zu 1 Kor 7,29-31,” ZTK 61 (1964): 149-50 and n. 76; Rosemary Radford 
Ruether, “Is Celibacy Eschatological? The Suppression of Christian Radicalism,” in Liberation 
Theology: Human Hope Confronts Christian History and American Power (New York: Paulist, 
1972), 51-64; cf. Peter Nagel, Die Motivierung der Askese in der alten Kirche und der Ursprung des 
Monchtums, TU 95 (Berlin: Akademie, 1966), 20-21. 

11. So also the celibacy of Jesus, John the Baptist, and the Essenes. Likewise, Epictetus’s 
Cynic practices abstinence as the result of foreswearing marriage, at the same time professing a 
low opinion of other types of sexual relations — but not human sexuality per se. See Discourses 
3.22.13, 95; cf. 4.1.143; 2.18.15-18. Epictetus’s views may well reflect his teacher’s strict stance 
against extramarital relations; see Musonius, frag. 12, On Sexual Relations. Cf. Elaine H. Pagels, 
“Paul and Women: A Response to Recent Discussion,” JAAR 42 (1974): 542, who notes that Paul 
“refuses to accord religious value to celibacy,” i.e., sexual asceticism — see next note. 
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was thus not the equivalent of sexual asceticism, a regime of self-induced pri¬ 
vation and hardship; and although we are much less informed as to the Co¬ 
rinthians’ theology of celibacy, it would appear that they were in basic agree¬ 
ment with Paul on this point . 12 

As Christianity moved into the second century, however, Christian au¬ 
thors began promoting a substantially different understanding of celibacy . 13 
Their motivations for celibacy arose from a view of human existence which 
maintained that the soul was trapped within the body and thereby hindered 
from attaining moral perfection by the constraints of a person’s physical na¬ 
ture. This set the aspirations of the soul in opposition to the urgings of the 
body, including the sexual drive. While this particular brand of body-soul du¬ 
alism had been a part of Greek philosophical thinking since the time of Py¬ 
thagoras , 14 it took on a new significance in the second century, as if surfacing 
in the world of ideas for the first time. It was propounded widely by Neopla- 
tonists, and many leading Christians incorporated it into their theologies. 

For this reason Christian discussions on marriage begin to chart a new 
course. For the first time a negative evaluation of human sexuality becomes 
an important consideration. The primary focus of these discussions is no 
longer the alienation of the individual from the divine will through the social 
and economic obligations of marriage, but alienation from God on an an¬ 
thropological level. Unlike Stoics, Cynics, Paul, or the authors of apocalyptic 
and wisdom literature, all of whom discussed marriage in terms of conflicting 
allegiances within a person’s “lifestyle” (ploq), this new generation of moral- 

12. That such a distinction exists between celibacy and asceticism is often overlooked by 
scholars of early Christianity. See, e.g., David L. Balch, “Backgrounds of 1 Cor. vii: Sayings of the 
Lord in Q; Moses as an Ascetic ©EIOE ANHP in II Cor. iii,” NTS 18 (1971/72): 351: “There was, at 
the time of the rise of Christianity, a growing concern for sexual asceticism... . Celibacy became 
common enough for Augustus to attempt to correct it from 18 B.c. to a.d. 9 through a scries of 
laws” (emphasis mine). The Augustan marriage legislation, however, was directed at the refusal 
of Roman citizens to marry, not their foreswearing of sexual relations. By contrast, Walter 
Schmithals, Gnosticism in Corinth: An Investigation of the Letters to the Corinthians (Nashville 
and New York: Abingdon, 1971), 235 11.158, writes: “Indeed, fundamentally, Paul does not think 
ascetically, even when, naturally, he shows no high regard of marriage. Asceticism, however, is 
opposition to the sexual urge itself, which Paul precisely does not command” (emphasis 
Schinithalss) — to which Niederwimmer, 84 n. 20, characteristically and quite wrongly replies, 
“That is a non sequitur.” 

13. On this development, see Elizabeth A. Clark, Reading Renunciation: Asceticism and 
Scripture in Early Christianity (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1999), 39-42 and passim. 

14. E.g., Plato, Cratylus 400B-C. 
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ists and theologians saw the problem as one of conflicting allegiances within a 
person’s very being, between the sexual urgings of the body and the soul’s 
yearning for God . 15 

Among many leaders of the church, human sexuality came to be seen as 
part of a fallen creation — a creation, as some would remark, that was 
brought to its knees by the carnal union of its first man and woman. The neat 
dichotomy that Paul could assume between conjugal relations and porneia 
still held, but the dividing line between them now moved in and out of focus. 
To some the activity of sexual intercourse suggested rebellion against God, 
surrounding the institution of marriage with inchoate misgivings and suspi¬ 
cions. While they continued to denounce pagan sexual practices as ungodly, 
unholy, impure, unrighteous, and sinful, a positive appraisal of Christian sex¬ 
ual practices as godly, holy, pure, righteous, and sinless came hard to these 
church leaders, and it chafed . 16 More radical Christians, by contrast — 
docetics, Marcionites, Montanists, Encratites, and various types of gnostics 
— denounced sexual intercourse altogether and forbade marriage. 

Yet despite their suspicions about the sexual component of marriage, the 
orthodox were unwilling to take this final step. Unlike their heretical counter¬ 
parts, who proclaimed the material world to be the handiwork of an evil or 
misguided Demiurge, and procreation the furtherance of his deranged will, 
the orthodox continued to affirm the God of the Old Testament, maker of 
heaven and earth, whose first decree to humanity was to “be fruitful and mul¬ 
tiply.” If the creation was in a fallen state, it remained nonetheless God’s cre¬ 
ation, and procreation continued to have a part in the divine plan. 

Beginning in the second century, or shortly before, a new dynamic thus 
pervaded Christian thinking on marriage, pitting an aversion to sexuality, 
based on a material dualism, against the view that procreation was divinely 
sanctioned. Among the orthodox, a resolution of sorts came in the form of a 
graded standard of morality by which theologians declared marriage to be a 
legitimate, though lesser manner of life. Although marriage was perhaps nec- 

15. Paul, of course, also knows an anthropological alienation from God (e.g.. Gal. 5:16-24; 
Rom. 7:13-25), but this does not involve a rejection of the physical self or human sexuality, nor 
does it enter into his thinking on marriage; cf. Leander E. Keck and Victor Paul Furnish, The 
Letters of Paul, Interpreting Biblical Texts (Nashville: Abingdon, 1984), 85: “None of Paul’s alleg¬ 
edly negative views of sex and marriage... is based on either body-soul/spirit dualism or on fe¬ 
male inferiority.” 

16. See, e.g., Elizabeth A. Clark, “Antifamilial Tendencies in Ancient Christianity,” Journal 
of the History of Sexuality 3 (1995): 356-80. 
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essary for the majority, it nevertheless involved a Christian in the question¬ 
able activity of sexual intercourse. Consistent with this, the Fathers promoted 
the Stoic position that intercourse should be performed only for procreation. 
Unlike the Stoics, however, the Fathers did not encourage physical intimacy 
or large families, but small families and decreased sexual activity. Celibacy, on 
the other hand, was promoted by the Fathers as the preferred way of life for 
the believer. It not only allowed one to devote oneself without distraction to 
the service of Christ, but it also made possible the achievement of a goal quite 
unknown to Paul, namely, a state of holiness won through total sexual absti¬ 
nence. 17 

Returning to the question of Paul’s place in the history of Christian ascet¬ 
icism, we see that a significant gulf separates him from patristic thought. 
Paul’s conception of marriage and celibacy was shaped by a worldview 
steeped in traditional Greek ideals for life in the city-state. Rather than com¬ 
manding a place at the start of the Christian ascetic tradition, Paul is one of 
the last participants in a marriage discussion whose antecedents reach as far 
back as the pre-Socratics. Fully within the parameters of that discussion, Paul 
assesses the value of marriage and celibacy with regard to prevailing circum¬ 
stances. For him it is not a matter of choosing a lower or higher standard of 
morality, but of forestalling important decisions in life on the basis of expedi¬ 
ency. For later Christians, however, the focus would shift to a dualistic under¬ 
standing of the world, cleaving the individual into body and soul, and de¬ 
manding a choice between sexuality and spirituality. This difference between 
Paul and the patristic authors is real and cannot be explained away either by 
such theories as we examined in chapter 1 or by the insistence of the Fathers 
themselves that their positions derive from the apostle’s writings. While the 
Fathers often appear to speak the same language as Paul, their conceptual 
world is so different that even the words “sin,” “holiness,” “marriage,” and 
“fornication” take on theological implications quite beyond anything Paul 
imagined. 


17. See, e.g., the discussion in Rosemary Radford Ruether, “Misogynism and Virginal Fem¬ 
inism in the Fathers of the Church,” in Religion and Sexism: Images of Women in the Jewish and 
Christian Traditions (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1974), 150-83. On the wholesale ascetic re¬ 
interpretation of Paul, see Clark, Reading Renunciation, esp. 259-329. 
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Anti pater of Tarsus 

From His On Marriage 


The Greek text presented in this appendix is also available in SVF 3.254.23- 
257.10 and Stobaeus 4.507.6-512.7 Wachsmuth and Hense. The only other 
complete translation of this text is Emiel Eyben, “De latere Stoa over het 
huwelijk” (in Dutch), Hermeneus: Tijdschrift voor antieke Cultuur 50 (1978): 
22-29, although Konrad Gaiser, Fur und wider die Ehe (Munich: Heimeran, 
1974), 36-39, is nearly complete. Partial translations exist in Max Pohlenz, ed. 
and trans., Stoa und Stoiker, Die Bibliothek der alten Welt: Griechische Reihe 
(Zurich: Artemis, 1950), 1:185-87 (sometimes lapsing into paraphrase); and 
Hildegard Cancik-Lindemaier, “Ehe und Liebe: Entwiirfe griechischer Philo- 
sophen und romischer Dichter,” in Zum Thema Frau in Kirche und Gesell- 
schaft, ed. Hubert Cancik (Stuttgart: Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1972), 58-59. 
E. Vernon Arnold, Roman Stoicism: Being Lectures on the History of the Stoic 
Philosophy with Special Reference to Its Development within the Roman Empire 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1911), 318-19, offers a running para¬ 
phrase. None of these translations makes use of Hense’s edition of the text. 
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'O suyEvpg Kal sOvpuxog v£og, eti 5’ fj^iepoc; Kal noXrnKdg, Gstoptov 8i6n xeXEtog 
okog Kal (3iog ouk &XXoog Buvarai Y^v^oBai, p Me™ yuvatKbg Kal tekvwv- 
aiEXpg yap 1 uanep 7i6Xig, oux f\ £k yuvatKwv p6vov, &XXa Kal £k tpiXcov 
av8pwv- ov Tpdnov te notpvp ^Ttiyovf|V pp £x° u <™ ou KaXp ou5fe |3 ouk 6 Xiov 
5 suGpvouv, itoXu paXXov ouS£ tt6Xu; odS’ oiida- rauxa S£ 2 Sp KaTavsvopKwg 6 
suyEvpg Kal cog cJmjgei 7toXitik8v yevopEvov, auvau^Eiv rfiv narplSa 8 eT 3 <. . .>. 

Kal yap ouk 6tv &AAwg Suvaivro al Tr6Xeig awCeoGai, e! pp ol [3 £Xtiotoi 
raTg (Jougeot tuv noXiTaov [fj] 4 tuv yEvvafwv naTBsg, tcov nporspiov 5 Ka8an£p£l 
(JiuXXwv KaXou SsvBpou anopapaivopEvcov Kal dmoppedvriov, 6 outoi Ka0’ 
10 topav yapoiEv, KaBanEpEi nvag yEvvafoug pXaoroug 8ia86xoug rr) Ttarpi'Si 
KaraX£f7T0VT£g, o'i 7 GaXXeiv aurpv frsl ttoioTev, Kal rf]v &Kppv diSiov 
(J>uX6ttoi£v, Kal 8aov £<)>’ £auroig ppS^nor’ euem'0£Tov roig ^P 0 ’?- 8 
oxoxa^pEvoi tou Kal ^covtEg Kal pEtaXXii^avTeg apuvsiv Trj TiaTpi'Bi Kal 
(3op0£Tv, 9 id)v &vayKaioT(3(Ttov Kal npcoTcov Ka0pK6vrcov vopf^oucn t8 
15 ouyKpaOpvai eig yapov, nav pkv t8 tt] tjiuaei 6m[3aXXov oreuSoviEg ^ttiteXeTv, 
tioXu 8 k paXiara t 6 eig Tpv rpg TtarpiSog awTppi'av Kal au^paiv AvrjKov, Kal rn 
paXXov sig Tpv twv 0swv nppv. si yap 6 kXei'ttoi t8 y£vog, rig roig 0eoTg 0 uoei; 
Xukoi nv£g p TaupOKT6vwv ysvog Xe6vtcov.’° 

Lup(3£[3pKE S£ Kal t8v pp TTEipav £oxpK6ra yapEtpg yuvaiKbg Kal tekvwv 
20 &YEUOTOV sivai rijg AXpGivcoidipg Kal yvpalou suvolag. ai p£v yap ftXXai <J>iXioa 
p (jjiXooTOpyfai EOiKaai raig riov 6orrplwv f] tivwv &XXwv rtapariXpcncov Kar& 


]. &T£Xf]g Y&p: I construe dreArig with | 3 iog, or oiKOg Kal piog as a collective. Von Arnim and 
Hense add oiKi'a after y&p. 

2. Ta 0 ra 6 e 8 f|: von Arnim and Hense (following Halm) emend this to the more common 
raurd te 5 f|. 

3. 8eT <. . This clause lacks a verb, perhaps something like fiysiTai, as 1 suggest in the 
translation. Hense indicates a lacuna after 8eT. Von Arnim inserts a raised dot here and begins a 
parenthesis with the following Kal y&p, which ends after ponOsw in line 14, a solution 1 find un¬ 
likely. 

4. t): I delete, following von Arnim and Hense. 

5. trpoTEpwv: emended to rrcrrepaiv by von Arnim. 

6. Cf, Homer, Iliad 6.145-49; and Musaeus 2 B5 Diels-Kranz. 

7. 0?: emended to Kal by von Arnim. 

8. The full stop is my punctuation; von Arnim has a raised dot; Hense has a comma. 

9. The comma is my punctuation; von Arnim has a close parenthesis; Hense has a full stop 
followed by twv <ouv> dvayKaiordrcov ktA. (See n. 3.) 

10. taupoKTovorv . . . Xe6v tow: Hense (“Zu Antipatros von Tarsos,” Rh. Mus., n.s., 73 [1920/ 
24]: 304) regards the similarity of this phrase with Sophocles, Philoctetes 400-401, as perhaps 
only a coincidence; cf. Cicero, De finibus 3.66. 
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The noble and courageous youth, being, moreover, civilized and political, 
perceiving that household and life cannot otherwise be complete except with 
a wife and children — for it is incomplete as in the case of a city-state, not 
only one composed entirely of women, but also one composed of single men: 
in the same manner that a flock is not good when it has no increase, nor a 
herd when it does not thrive, much more so neither a city-state nor a house¬ 
hold — and so, having observed these things, and that he is political by na¬ 
ture, the noble person <holds> that he must assist in increasing the fatherland. 

For, surely, the city-states would not otherwise be able to prosper unless 
the best children, with regard to character, of the true citizens — even as the 
predecessors of the latter “wither and fall off,” just like leaves of a good tree — 
unless these children would marry in due season, bequeathing, just like some 
true shoots, successors to the fatherland who would make it thrive eternally 
and protect its vigor to the extent it depended on them, never exposed to its 
enemies. 1 Endeavoring, both while living and having passed away, to bolster 
the fatherland and assist it, they consider being united in marriage among the 
primary and most necessary actions that are fitting, being eager to fulfill ev¬ 
ery task laid on them by nature, most especially that which furthers the safe¬ 
keeping and proper growth of the fatherland, and, even more, the honor of 
the gods — for if the race would die out, who will sacrifice to the gods? Some 
wolves or a race of bull-killing lions? 

Moreover, it is the case that he who has not experienced a wedded wife 
and children has not tasted the truest and genuine goodwill. 2 For the other 
friends or friendly affections of life are like the juxtaposed mixings of beans 


1. Four generations are in view here, which is the extent of a city's life span at any given 
time: older citizens, leading citizens, sons, grandsons. 

2. Antipater’s word choice, “proper growth,” “wedded wife,” and “genuine/legitimate 
goodwill,” emphasizes his view that these benefits belong exclusively to legal marriage and legit¬ 
imate children. Cf. Aristotle, Athenaion politeia 4.2.7; Philo, De Abmhamo 194. 
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t&c; napaG^oeic; jif^eoiv, al 5 ’ 6 v 5 p 6 g xai yuvaiKpc; xaT q 5 i’ 8Xtov Kp6oeoiv, wc, 
oivog i 38 axi- Ka) touto <awi;ov Tf]v oixefav cJ)i 3 otv> u £ti pkv pi'ayexai 5 i’ 8Xu)v. 
ou y&p p6vov Tfjt; oucn'at; xori itov (JuXt&tcov naaiv avOpiorrou; t£kviov Kal xfjc; 
25 tpuxng, aXX& xal xwv awjjaxwv ouxoi p6voi Koivwvouai. Ka) rax’ &XXov 5 k 
xpdirov stKdxcoc; fieyi'axri dcm'v. al pkv yap &XXai Koiviovi'ai xal kTkpaQ xivda; 
anoaxpoijiac exouox tauxag “8’ avayxri np8c; pfav ipuxnv px^nsiv,” 12 Tf]v xou 
avSp6c;. TipoaxiOexat y6tp aw^ovxog 13 xraxpbt; xal pr|Tp6!; MH ayvoopovcx; kva 
xouxov okottPv xou pfou TioieToQai xal x£Xoc, xouxco dp^oxeiv, auxtov <8£> 14 
30 xwv yovewv feKaxepwv jrapaxiopouvxwv ^Koum'tog xa npcoxa xfjc suvoi'ac; 
&jrov£peiv, xr)v juev rco avSpi, x 5 v 5 k xf) yuvaiKi. ouk torEipwc; <8fc> 15 xfjt; npdt; 
yuvaTxa aupPiwaEWt; xal 6 EupmfSng ei c, xauxa ajropXEipat; xal &7ro0epiEvoc; 
xrjv 6v tw yp6c|>siv piooyuviav xaux’ £’fpr|K£v- 

yuvri y&p ev vdooiai kcu KaKolg Ti6aei 
35 rj 5 tox 6 v eaxi, 5 wpax’ rjv oiKrj KaXdx), 

opynv xe irpauvouoa <xai SuaOupiac; 

tpuxnv pE 0 iaxao’ > 16 i’iSu xa'i &n6xai c)>(Xcov.’ 7 

xuyxavEi 5 k xai f]ptofK6v x8 rtpaypa. 18 

11. aij^ov . ., <()i 3 aiv: my addition, based on such texts as Alexander Aphrodesia, De mixtione 
217.35 and 218.5-6. Hense indicates a lacuna after xa'i touto. Von Arnim emends die manuscript 
reading eti ,ubv to em.ubvtov; Pohlenz (ed. and trans., Stoa and Striker, vol. 1, Die Grander, Panaitios, 
Poseidonios, DieBibliothekder alten Welt: Griechische Reihe [Zurich: Artemis, 1950],371) suggests 
dx; oivo<; i)6cm kcu touto <EKeivto> ktA. My assumption is that a scribe, familiar with only the Aris- 
totelian twofold division of mixtures, elided words that referred to the Stoic threefold division. If 
this is correct, Anti pater’s intent may have been to emphasize that the husband, like the wine, does 
not compromise his identity or standing in this union (see, e.g., A. A. Long and D. N. Sedley, The 
Hellenistic Philosophers, vol. 1, Translations of the Principal Sources with Philosophical Commentary 
[Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987], 292-93; and see Antipater’s next argument). 

12. 5 ’ dvdyKT] . . . p/i.nav: Euripides, Medea 247. 

13. oto^ovroi;: my emendation of the manuscript reading awi)ouaa. I take it as a genitive ab¬ 
solute in line with the following dyviouovo;; and itapaxtopouvTtov. Von Arnim suggests 
(npoaTi 0 £Tcti y&p <ou>roo f| ouaa iraTpbi; xal ,ur|Tp6<; pi) ayvwpovog) eva <te> toutov ktX. 
Pohlenz (371) suggests 7Tpocrri0£Tai y&p toutu, < 0 ^Xp,ua> moi)ouaa TtaTp6<; ktX. Hense notes 
other proposals, including f| ye (vel cog) ouaa (Gaisford), and aux()povo<; oOaa (Meineke). 

14. 6b: my addition. 

15. 6b: added by von Arnim and Hense (following Gesner). 

16. tea!... uEdioTcto’-: restored by von Arnim and Hense (following Gesner); see next note. 

17. yuvi) . . . <piAcov: a fragment of Euripides extant only here and at Stobaeus 4.496.16-20 
W.-H., under the lemma Eupitrfbou <f>pli;w. 

18. The full stop is Hense’s punctuation; von Arnim has a raised dot. 
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or other similar things; but those of a husband and wife are like thorough 
blendings, as wine with water, the former detaining its proper nature> 3 while 
being thoroughly mixed. For not only do they hold property in common, and 
children (whom everyone considers extremely precious), and the soul, but 
these alone hold their bodies in common. And in yet another way is this part¬ 
nership arguably the greatest, for while other partnerships also have some al¬ 
ternative diversions, these “must focus on one soul,” the husband’s. For while 
father and mother are doing well, being in sound mind, she consents to make 
this one man both object and goal of life, to please him. <But> when the par¬ 
ents of each step aside, they consent to render freely the foremost goodwill to 
one another: she to her husband, he to his wife. 4 Even Euripides, having given 
his attention to these things, set aside the misogyny typical of his writing and, 
in a fashion not inexperienced in the matter of sharing life with a woman, 
said this: 

For a wife is most pleasant to her husband 

in sicknesses and troubles, if she manages the house well; 

both calming his anger <and setting his soul free 

from despairX Even treachery of friends becomes something pleasant. 

The thing is truly heroic. 


3. The husband, like the wine, does not compromise his identity or standing in this union 
— see Antipater’s next argument and n. 11 to the Greek text. 

4. Evidently the wife is expected to devote herself entirely to her husband from the begin¬ 
ning of their marriage; the husband only after the death of his parents. Cf. [Aristotle] 
Oeconomica 3.2 (143.24-25): “ [the husband] promising to honor his wife far above all others sav¬ 
ing his parents” (multo magis se post pa rentes uxori tradidit ad honorem). 
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Nuv 5 fc 6v i 5 faip 19 tt6Xectiv &pa rrj SAAfl Trj Ka 0 earcoor| £xAugei xai 
40 avapxi'a xai Tfj ett! t6 xaxacpEpEp 20 pa. 0 upov ^ttikAioei xai t6 vapstv rwv 
XoAettcot^tiov sivai 5 okeT- t6v 5 ’ f) 0 £ov <( 3 i'ov>, 21 ££oucriav 5 i 56 vTa rrp8p 
axoAaai'av xai ttoixi'Acov f] 5 ovtov andAauaiv &y£vvwv xai juxpoxapwv, 
io 60 £ov vopf^oucn, rriv bk Tfjg 22 yuvaix6p s’faoSov oiovsi Tivop tppoupap sip 
t:6Aiv EioaYWY' 1 v - £oixe ji£vtoi SuaxoAop evi'oip 6 jiet<)( yuvaix8p <J>ai'vEa 0 ai 
45 [ 3 i'op 5 i 6 t t6 (if) 5 uvaa 0 ai ftpxeiv &AA’ f)8ovfjp SouAoup sivai, xai roup |u£v uti6 
toO xaAAoup TE 0 r|pEupEvoup, Toup <8’> 23 utt8 rfjp rrpoix6p, t b jjev din’ aurfjp 24 
fexouauop xaTaxapft)£a 0 ai Trj Yuvaixi. xai pf) SiSaoxsiv rrspl oixovojuap 
pp 0 ^v pr| 5 £ 7T£p1 au^nascop oi'xou pp8^ rfvop Svsxa ouvEAr|Au 0 aoi, pp8^ 
7t£pl 0 Ecov euoe( 3 ei'c(p xai 56 (;r|p xai SsioiSaipoviap dpTtoisTv, 25 pr| 5 £ t8 t\\q 
50 TpucJ)fjp 6 A£ 0 piov xrapicrnivai pp 5 fc t6 (kx^piorov rcov pSovcov, pr|8£ £ 0 i'Ceiv 
otTEvi'^Eiv Eip t8 ^pTipoo 0 £v tou ( 3 xou xai rrav t6 psAAov 6 p 0 jj Trj y v ^MD 
ExAoYi'CeoQap pr) 5 k ai> xucJxAd'p xai 6 ox£7ttoop sCsAmv sivai, pr| 5 ’ 8ti klxv 6 
avpp pouAnOfi, Suvarai ndvrap Y£v6a0ai wv EmdupsT- xai pf) rrp8p tw 
nap6vri p6vto Y'Y VE o 0 ai, &AA& xai airrf|v auvE7Ti(3A67tsiv t6 jt 60 ev xai ttw p 
55 xai si acorripicop xai aupc()£p6vTcop sip t& 8Aa. £jte 1 xai eT Tip rauta xai r b 
&AAa Tlx xaAwp TE 0 Ewpnp^va xai napayyEXkbiiEva. nape* roip 4 >iAoo 6 c|>oip 
Suvairo TTpaiTEiv, 6 av twv ttAeiotcov 26 xai xoutjjdTarov sivai ( 36 pop YapEtf) 
yuvri 86£;r|. 

'Opoi6xaTOv 27 yap eotiv cop eT Tip piav excov x^pa ET^pav ttoO^v 
60 7 TpoaAa( 3 oi rj £va n6ba 8xcov gTEpov aAAax 60 sv EmxTriaaiTO. 28 cop y&p oiirrop 

19. iblcug: von Arnim and Hense (following Gesner) emend the manuscript reading to 
evfaig, unnecessarily in my view. 

20. Von Arnim and Hense (following Wyttenbach) add xai after xaratjjepeg. 

21. t6v 5 ’ fjOeov (Mov: emended from the manuscript readingrbv Sr) 0 e 6 v by von Arnim and 
Hense (following Meineke). Hense also lists ( 3 (ov 6’ jjOeov as a possibility (following Jacobs). 

22. rf|v 5 e rrj<;: one manuscript reads n']v 5 f rrpbg Tii<;, which is impossible without further 
emendation. See Hense, “Zu Antipatros von Tarsos,” 304 n. 1. 

23. 6': added by von Arnim and Hense (following Gesner). 

24. dm' cuirfj?: emended by Hense (following Meineke) from the manuscript reading On’ 
auifi<;. Von Arnim suggests eir’ atm)... yuvaix).... The full stop is my punctuation; von Arnim 
and Hense have no punctuation here. 

25.7iep) 0 aov . . . eptroielv: von Arnim suggests emending to nepi 0 swv <xai> cuaepdag xai 
beimbaiuovlag xakdg 5 d^ag euitoieiv. 

26. 6 av rtov TTAdartev: von Arnim suggests 4 v av rd)v fiblaroev (cf. line 35). 

27. For this argument, cf. Antiphon in Stobaeus 4.522.15-523.6 VV.-H. (87 B49 [359.2-13] 
Dieis-Kranz). 

28. OTtxTiiaairo: Hense’s suggestion. The manuscripts read exrfioaro. Von Arnim (follow¬ 
ing Wakefield) suggests XTi)c;aiTO. 
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But now in our own cities, along with the other prevailing feebleness and 
lawlessness and the inclination toward degrading frivolity, even marrying is 
reckoned to be among the most irksome things. They consider the young 
bachelor’s <life> godlike 5 6 because it gives them license for licentiousness and 
enjoyment of various sordid and cheap pleasures, while they view the arrival 
of a wife as if it was the introduction of some foreign garrison into a city- 
state.® Yet it seems that living with a wife appears difficult to some men be¬ 
cause they are unable to rule , 7 being instead slaves to pleasure. Some have 
been taken captive by beauty, some by the dowry, in some cases voluntarily 
surrendering a cut to the wife. And they are unable to teach their wives any¬ 
thing about household management, or the growth of a household, or for 
what reason they came together in the first place. Nor are they able to pro¬ 
mote reverence and honor for the gods, or religious sensibilities; or point out 
the destructive nature of luxury, or how unrewarding pleasures can be. Nor 
are they able to accustom their wives to take stock of life’s former experiences 
and assess all eventualities with correct judgment; and, further, not to be 
hopeful, blindly and without reflection; or think that what she desires can 
certainly come about if only her husband will consent ; 8 or be engaged with 
the present only, but rather that she herself should consider with him the 
source and the means, and if something brings security and benefit to the 
whole. For if a man could do these and the other things that have been duly 
considered and recommended by the philosophers, a wife will seem to be in¬ 
deed the lightest of all possible burdens. 

For the closest analogy is if someone who had one hand would add an¬ 
other from somewhere, or, having one foot, would get an additional one from 


5. Wordplay between “bachelor” and “godlike”; perhaps a reference to an early Epicurean 
adage. For the Latin version, see Quintilian 1.6.36. 

6. On the military simile, cf. Antiphon in Stobaeus 4.521.15-16 Wachsmuth and Hense: “For 
marriage is a great contest for a man” (.ueyog y&p dywv yd,uo<; dvdpwjrtp); and Sentences of Sextus 
230b: “Marry and have children, knowing each is difficult. But if, knowing that it is difficult, you 
would be courageous, as for battle — indeed, many and have children” (ydpei tcai Ttai5o7ToioO 
XakETrbv elSiop fiedrepov- d 6£ KaSdnep dSwp rrdXepov 6n xaXetrdv avbpi'Qno, teal yd.uei Kal 
iraiboTtoiou). 

7. Cf. Sentences of Sextus 236: “A man who divorces a wife confesses that he is not able to 
rule a woman” (gnSe yuvaiKbp dpxciv 6uvaa6ai). 

8. Cf. Menander, Sentences 143 Jaekel: “For a wife knows nothing except what she wants” 
(yuvr| y&p o 65 bv oibe itXfiv 6 fiouXETai). 
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rroAu av paov xal (3a8i'aai ou 0£Aoi x&7r£A6aai 29 xai TTpoaayaYOixo, ouxtog 6 
yuvaTxa £iaaYaY6p£vog (iaov aTroXrjipexai x&g Kara r 6 v |3fov awxnpfoug xal 
auMtjiEpouaag xpEi'ag. avxl youv 8 uo 6tJ>0aAjJobv xpwvrca TExxapaiv xal &vxi 
5uo xE'pwv gxgpaig xoaauxaig, aTg xai 60p6wg 30 npaxxoi av paov x 6 xwv 
65 X£'P* V £PY 0V - S '8 Kav £ ' £xspai xapvoiEv, xaT<; gxgpaig au 0 Epa 7 TEuoixo xai 
x 6 auvoAov 8 uo Y £ YOv<ug avO’ £v 8 g 31 poAXov av tv xw |3uo xaxop0oir|. 

Aidnsp x 6 v vopi^ovxa xrjv Ei'aoSov xrjg yuvatxbg xaxapapuvEtv x 6 v |3iov 
xai Suaxiviyrov ttoieTv opoiov coipai av > 32 naoxsiv, wg eT Tig TtXEi'ovag 7 i 68 ag 
xooAuoi TtpooXapelv, iv’ ihv ttoXu 5ep fla&i'CEiv pp £cJ>EAxco|JE0a 7ioAAoug, n xw 
70 nAeiovag x £ ^P a ? xtwjjevw p^p^oixo- 8 xav ydp n 56p npdxxeiv ^pno5io£o0ai 
utto xou i:Xr|0oug auxtov. xax& xauxa ydp xai eT xig TipoaXapoi olov £aux 6 v 
£x£pov (ou0£v y&P 81010 E 1 eYte 0riAu xoux 6 tar iv eTxe dppsv), ttoXu 
£X a(J)p 6 x£pov xai EuxoitwxEpov rravr’ &v npa&iev xa spya. 4>iAaYa0to < 6’> 33 
avSpl xai 0£Aovxi axoXf]v dy £iv 0 nspl xoug A 6 youg F| xa 7 ioXixiKd gpya F| 
75 SluJico xauxa, xai xsAei'tog xouxo ap£Td0£x6v £axiv. 6 aw y«P paXXov aux 6 g 
txnb rfjc; oixovopiag caTgcxpaTixai, xoaouxco paXXov xf|v SiaSE^op^vpv xf|v 
gSiboixpciv 34 7iapaAr|7TT6ov xai nepl xa avaYxaia £aux 8 v (xnepionaoTOv 
<noir|X£Ov .> 35 ou xaxtog xal 6 xtopix 8 g 36 femxEpvei <x 8 > 

axoXaoTfjc; eaxi- 8sT 8’ oipai yapelv 
80 t6v emp£Xf| xai SuvaTdv oixovopsTv 8x^ ov ttXeko, 

^TiutiLovnaag- 

t6v dpeXrj pdXXov, eniOopouvxa S£ 

axoXfjg, Tv’ gx^v oixovdpov dScOig TTEpiTTaxfj. 


29. x&TTEXdaai: suggested by von Arnim and Hense; the manuscripts read xal yeXdaai. 

30. d 0 poto<;: Hense (following Elter and Meineke) suggests dOpoon;. 

31. 8tio yeyovwt; 8 v 0 ’ cvbt;: cf. Plato, Symposium 192E, dvrl 8uoiv £va dvai. 

32. ol.uat &v: my addition (in view of the preceding Spoiov). Von Arnim adds oiuai; Hense 
adds Sv oipai. 

33. 5 ': added by von Arnim and Hense. 

34. 5 i-: added by von Arnim and Hense (following Gesner). 

35. rroinxeov.: added by von Arnim (following Gesner’s suggestion of rripprEOv); Hense in¬ 
dicates a lacuna. 

36. 6 xw.uiKbg: Aristophanes? These two quotations are extant only here, rb: added by von 
Arnim and Hense. 
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some other place. For just as this person would very easily walk about and 
come and go where he wished, so the man who has brought home a wife will 
easily obtain the necessities that sustain and benefit his life. For then they make 
use of four eyes instead of two, and likewise four hands instead of two, which 
he would use collectively to make manual labor easy. Hence, even if one set 
would be weary, he would be served, in turn, by the other; and in general, this 
man would better proceed correctly in life, having become two in place of one. 

Therefore, <it seems to me> that the man who thinks the entry of a wife into 
his house burdens life and makes it cumbersome labors under the same wrong 
impression as if someone would prevent us from acquiring more feet, so that if 
we need to walk a lot we will not be dragging many after us, or would censure 
the man with more hands, saying, “For when he needs to do something, he will 
be impeded by their number.” For, according to what we have said, if someone 
would acquire another like himself — and it will make no difference at all 
whether this is a female or a male — he would do all his work much more hand¬ 
ily and easily. Indeed, for the man who loves the good and desires leisure time to 
direct either to philosophical discussions or political affairs, or both these, this 
is a perfectly settled matter. For the more he himself has withdrawn from man¬ 
aging the household, the more he needs to acquire this woman who will take 
over the management , 9 and <make> himself undistracted by the day-to-day ne¬ 
cessities. Not badly does the comic poet sum up <what> 

a man of leisure is: I think the man who is conscientious 
and able to manage sizable groups needs to marry; 

having added, 

even more so the one who is neglectful but nevertheless desires 
leisure, so that he may go about securely, having someone 
to manage his household. 


9. Cf. Menander, Sentences 155 J.: “A good wife is the rudder of a household” (yuvfi Se 
XpTicrrfi rrn56>u6v eor' oitcfag); and similarly, Sentences 140-41 J. 
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Ocellus Lucanus 

On the Nature of the Universe [Spuriousl 4313-51 


The Greek text presented in this appendix is also available in Holger Thesleff, 
ed., The Pythagorean Texts of the Hellenistic Period, Acta Academiae Aboensis, 
Humaniora 30/1 (Abo, Finland: Abo Akademi, 1965), 135-37, and Richard 
Harder, “Ocellus Lucanus”: Text und Kommentar, Neue philologische 
Untersuchungen, no. 1 (Berlin: Weidmann, 1926), 21-23, with commentary on 
120-34. An older English translation is available in Thomas Taylor, trans., 
Ocellus Lucanus, On the Nature of the Universe; Taurus, the Platonic Philoso¬ 
pher, On the Eternity of the World; Julius Ftrmicus Maternus, Of the Thema 
Mundi, in Which the Positions of the Stars at the Commencement of the Several 
Mundane Periods Is Given; Select Theorems, On the Perpetuity of Time, By 
Proclus (London: Printed for the translator [by Richard Taylor], 1831), 21-25. 
The rendition by Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie in his Pythagorean Library and Py¬ 
thagoras Source-book and Library, both published in 1920 by Platonist Press, 
Alpine, N.J., and now available in reprints, is simply an imprecise paraphrase 
of Taylor’s translation. 
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( 43 b) Ilepi 5b rfj<; bf; &Xkr\\wv &v0pcornov yevtoewQ, Sttcex; xe Kcri £k n'vtov eoxai 
xarbt Tpbnov bTnxeXoupEvri vbpto xe Kai aio<j)poai3vr|(; Kai 6 ai 6 xr|xoc; 
bTnouvepyouor|<;, x&5e koXwc; bx eiv oiopai. ( 44 ) npcbTov pbv xouxo < 6 et > 1 
SiaXaffeTv, 8 xi oi>x nSovfjc; evera upbrnpev &XXa tekvwv yevtazwc,- Kai yap 
5 auxai; x'ac, SuvApsu; Kai xa opyava rai xac opb^eu; The, rrp 6 g xijv pT^iv uno xou 
0eou SeSopevai; xou; bvOpconou; oux tjSovfjc; evskci 5e56a0ai aup(3£[3r|K£v &XXa 
xqt; e i<; x 6 v 6 ei xpbvov 5iapovri<; xou yevouc. ETiEiSf) y^P ftpnxavov 0 vr|x 6 v 
4)i3vra 0 eiou [3tou Koivtovfioai, xf)v xou y^voug aBavaai'av <j)0£ipopbvou ; 2 ra0’ 
EKaoxov btvETiXiipwaEV 6 ©Ebg, aKax&XriKxov 7ioifjaa<; Kai auvexn xauxqv xf)V 
10 y^veoiv. 

( 45 ) "Ev ouv xouxo 7 Tpwxov 6eT GecopeTv 8 x 1 oux f|5ovri<; bvEKa tj pi^u;- 
brreixa 5b Kai auxt]v xqv xou &v0ptoirou 3 cruvxa^iv 7 rp 6 g x 8 oXov, 6 x 1 pbpo<; 
uTiapxwv okou xe Kai tt6Xeux; Kaf,x 6 pby'OTOv, Kbapou aupnXripouv 6 <j)£fXei x 8 
& 7 ioYiv 6 pevov xobxwv EKaaxov, ttxv pbXXfl pqxE auYYEviKfjg teniae, 
15 XeittoxAkxtic yi'vEoQai pf|XE iroXixiKfji; prpx jufiv Tfjg 0eia<;. oi y&p KaOcma!; ptj 
5i& 7tai5onon'av auvairropevoi &5iKf)aouai x& xipitoxaxa xfjg KOiviovfac 
auorfjpaxa- d 8 b Kai Y£ vv n 00U01v oi xoiouxoi p£0’ u|3p£to<; Kai aKpadaq, 
pox0r|poi oi yevbpEvoi xal KaKoSafpoveq baovxai Kai (38eXupoi <. . .> 4 un 6 xe 
0£cov Kai 5atp6voov Kai &v0poo7Ttov Kai okwv Kai nbXetov. 


1. 8ei: added by Haider and Thesleff. 

2 . rr]v tou yevotx; &6avaaiav c|) 0 £ipo|uevoi<;: Thesleff ’s emendation for the manuscript read¬ 
ing tfji; xou yevouc; hdavacriou; <|)6eipoptvr|C- 

3. auri]v niv xou dvdptorrot): Thesleff and Harder (following Jaeger) for the manuscript 
reading rf|V af>rf|V ra> dvOpootrio. For the cause of the corruption see Harder, 127. 

4. (JSeXupoi <. . .>: a past participle seems to be required, perhaps something like 
vopioSeviEi;, as I suggest in the translation. 
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43b But concerning the genesis of human beings from one another, and 
how and by whom it will be duly accomplished, both by law and as temper¬ 
ance and holiness make their contribution — these things I consider to be 
morally beautiful. 44First, however, it is necessary to comprehend this: we 
have sexual intercourse not for the sake of pleasure, but the procreation of 
children. For, in fact, the reproductive powers themselves, and the sexual or¬ 
gans, and the yearnings that were given to human beings by God in order to 
bring on sexual intercourse happen not to have been given for the sake of 
pleasure, 1 but the everlasting continuation of the race. For since it was impos¬ 
sible that one born mortal share in divine 2 life, God supplied to each of those 
who perish the immortality of the race, making their genesis continuous and 
constant. 

45S0 it is first necessary to observe this one thing, that sexual intercourse 
is not for the sake of pleasure, and, thereupon, also the very place of the hu¬ 
man being with respect to the Whole — that, being a part of both household 
and city-state, and, most importantly, the kosmos, each part leaving these en¬ 
tities by death is obligated to complete the Whole, 3 if he does not wish to be a 
deserter either of the ancestral hearth of his household, or the altar of his 
city-state, or, indeed, the altar of the gods. For those who have intercourse not 
at all for the sake of having children do injustice to the most revered systems 
of partnership. 4 And if, in fact, such persons as these give birth, by means of 
wantonness and lack of self-control, then those born will be wretched and 
pitiful, and -(regarded as> loathsome by gods, and divine beings, and men, 
and households, and city-states. 5 

1. Cf. Chardonas (third-second century d.c.e.), Prooemia 62.30-33 Thesleff: “Each man 
should have intercourse with a woman who is lawfully his wife, and from this woman he should 
have children. For no other reason should he give up sperm of his own children. He should not 
lawlessly waste and treat with disrespect that which is held in honor by nature and by law. For 
nature made sperm for the sake of having children, not wantonness.” 

2. I.e., immortal life. 

3. Literally: “. . . each part leaving them is obligated to complete [it].” 

4. I.e., marriage and the household, the city-state, and even partnership with the divine 
realm — see the next note as well as lines 12-15, 2.5-27; and Cicero, De finibus 3.64. 

5. The enumeration here is not without rhyme or reason, as Richard Harder, " Ocellus 
LucanusText und Kommentar, Neue philologische Untersuchungen, no. 1 (Berlin: Weidmann, 
1926), 127, claims: failure to continue the sacrificial tradition of one’s household or city-state 
through one’s children brings censure from both divine and human realms (“in the sight of 
gods, and divine beings, and men”), the latter being further described in terms of its two central 
institutions, household and city-state. 
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20 (46) Taura ouv 7 rpo 5 iavooup£voug ou 5ei 6 pokog xoTg &X 6 Y 0 ig £tooig 

npooepxEaOat xoig atJipoSiai'oig, &XX’ AvayicaTov ocab 5 koX6v fiyoupEvoug 
8 rrep Avayicatov Ka\ KaA 6 v eivai vopf^ouatv 01 &ya0o\ twv 6v0pw7Tcov, t6 pp 
p 6 vov 7 ToXuav 5 pETo 0 ai tout; okoug ko(\ t6v nXefova Tfjg yfjg t6ttov TtXppouaOai 
(fipepwiaiov y 6 tp rravrcov xal pdXncTov ^wov 6 6 avOpoonog), &XXa icaf, t8 
25 pEyiOTOv, Euav5p£To0ai. (47) 5ia y&p Tauxpv xpv airi'av Kort Tag jt6Xek; 
EUvopoup£vag okpoouai xaf roue; iSfoug okoug Kara Tp 6 rrov okovoppaouat, 
xa\ roug 0eoug 58 4>fXoug aurolg KaTaoTpaoucn. napEOTi 58 OewpeTv Qn xa) f] 
[3ap[3apog xal fi 'EXX&g t6te paXiaxa euSokipeTv ttecJiuke 7 Kaxfr rag noXiTEiag 
Kal x&g 7 ToXmK 6 cg 7 Tp 6 ^Eig, 8te pp p 6 vov noXurrXr|0Ei'a (kvOpwraov &XXa xal 
30 &v 6 p£ig xoppyouvrai. 

(48) "OGev &papxavoucn ttoXXoi, ,uf) 7tp6g t8 p^ye 0 og xpg tpuxpg 8 Mn 58 
7ip6g to aupcJiEpov Tw koivw ouvioTdvTEg xoug yapoug, 6XXa 7tp6g t6v 7tXoutov 
rj rf|v unEpoxf]v tou y8voug &7ropX87rovT£g. avrl p8v y&p tou v8av xal cupafav 
auvapp 6 C£Q 0 ai auvppp6aavxo av xpv unEppXiKEaTEpav, &vrl 58 tou aup 7 ra 0 fj 
35 xpv ipuxnv xai 6poioT&xpv ira'So^ov tw y8vei f| uTTSpxpppaxov. (49) Toiy6pxoi 
&vt\ auptjitovi'ag Stacjxovi'av Ka) &vxf 6poci)poauvpg Sixotjipoouvpv xaxa- 
okeu&Couoi TTEpi fiyspoviag 5iapax6p£V0i 7ip6g &XXpXoug- p p8v y&p 
unep^xouoa nXouxtp xai ysvsi xaJ 4 >(Xoig ftpxeiv 7ipoaipsrrai tou &v 5 p 6 g Tiap& 
t6v Tfjg cj)uaewg v6pov, 6 58 ys 5 iapax 6 pevog Sixai'iog xa\ ou SsuTspog aXkb . 
40 rrpcoTog 08 Xwv eivai & 5 uvax£f xpg pyEpovfag 8 <j)iK£a 0 ai. (50) wv 5 f) ysvop8vwv 
ou p6vov xoug okoug KaxoSafpovag aXXa Kai x&g Ti6Xeig aupPafvei yeveoGai. 
p8pp y&p tcov noXEtov oi oikoi- ek 58 twv pepwv p tou 8Xou xal tou rravr6g 
ouv 0 £oig- eixPg ouv, 67io!a ra pepp Tuyx^vouaiv 8vro, Kal t8 8Xov xai t5 rrav 
to ek toioutcov ouvnG^pevov toioutov eivai. (51) xa\ ev Taig rtxvaig 58 ai 
45 npwTOi Apxai 9 psyAXa ouvepyouoi itp8g t8 KaXiog p t8 Kaxwg t6 8Xov 8pyov 

5. xai: added by Harder and Thesleff (following Rudolph). 

6. gtoov: emended from the manuscript reading guxev by Harder and Thesleff (following 
Nogarola). 

7. xaraoTnaouen . . . ttePuke: omitted by all but one manuscript. 

8. ,uf| rrp6g r6 MEyePog Tfjg ipuxng: This is Thesleff’s solution (cf. lines 34-35, tou <jup7ta0ii 
Tr)v ipuxpv). The manuscripts read pi) np6g t 6 .usyeOog Tfjg tux r|g KT ^- Harder (following Jaeger) 
indicates a lacuna after t 6, and Jaeger emends the text to read ,ui) trpbg t 6 <. . . &AX& Ttpbg t 6> 
ueyedog Tfjg Tuxng ktX. 

9. dpxcd: Harder’s emendation (followed by Thesleff) for the manuscript reading 
oiKobouai. He reasons (133-34) that a more general term is needed for the examples given 
(building, shipbuilding, composition), and that despite the author’s intentions of treating the 
relationship between household and city-state as one of part to whole (pepog/x6 6Xov), he actu¬ 
ally describes it as one of beginning to end (dpxij/ir^ 0 ?). 
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■seTherefore, giving thought to these things beforehand, it is necessary 
that we do not enter upon sexual intercourse after the manner of irrational 
animals, but rather holding as necessary and morally beautiful that very thing 
which good people regard to be necessary and morally beautiful, namely, not 
just that households be populated, and most of the earth's surface filled 6 — 
for the human being is the most civilized and excellent animal of all — but, 
indeed, most importantly, that they abound with good people. 47por it is 
through this means they will inhabit well-governed city-states, and properly 
manage their own households, and establish even the gods as their friends. It 
is readily seen that territories both barbarian and Greek grow quite naturally 
to be most highly esteemed with regard to their forms of government and po¬ 
litical practices when they are supplied not only with an abundance of people, 
but also with manly fortitude. 

48Hence, many err by forming marriages without regard for the excel¬ 
lence of a person’s soul or for the benefit of the community, fixing their atten¬ 
tion on the wealth or prominence of the family. For instead of marrying a 
young woman in her prime, they marry 7 the one too old to have children, and 
instead of one sympathetic in spirit and most like them, one from a distin¬ 
guished family or one who is very wealthy. 4?For this very reason they bring 
on disagreement instead of agreement, and division instead of unity of pur¬ 
pose, battling with one another for control. For she, being superior in terms 
of wealth and family and social connections, deliberately chooses to rule her 
husband, contrary to the law of nature; and he, battling with justice on his 
side — not wanting to be second but first — is unable to attain control. 
soWhen these things happen, not only do households turn out to be ill-fated, 
but city-states as well. For the households are parts of the city-states; and the 
make-up of the Whole and the Entirety derives from the parts. It is therefore 
reasonable that whatever sort of things the parts happen to be, the Whole and 
the Entirety that are composed of such parts are also like this. 51S0, too, in the 
crafts, the first beginnings contribute greatly toward the good or the bad 


6. For the possibility that this phrase echoes Gen. 1:28, see Harder, 128-32. 

7. Gnomic aorist. 
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auvreXeaBfjvai- ofov £t: 1 p£v oiKo8opi'ag OspeXfou KaTa|3oXf|, £rrl 5t vau7rr)yiac; 
Tpdmg, tn\ bk auvappoyrig xal peXcmoriag xaaig 4> wv nc Kcrt Xfjipig- ouxtog ouv 
xat tn\ 7ToXiT8i'ag euvopoup^vrig xs Kcd KaKovopoujj£vr|g oikiov Kaxdaxaaig Kcd 
auvappoyf) peyioxa crup(36XX£xai. 
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completion of the whole work. Just as for building it is laying down a founda¬ 
tion, for ship-building it is the keel, for musical composition and writing lyri¬ 
cal melodies it is the choice of the voice’s intensity and pitch — so then also 
for both a well- and an ill-governed political system, the stability and internal 
harmony of households contributes the most. 
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' 6 .y\ocJay\ 6 .l,<j'j, 132-36 
6|liepi,uvi'a. See under juepijuv- 
Afidpijivoq. See under juepijuv- 
&7TEpiairaaT0(;. See under Trspicma- 
&Trepio 7 r 6 oTcoc. See under TTEpioTia- 
fimaroc. See under mor- 
&tto 5 i' 6 co,ui, 114-15 
dmooreptco, 119, 15011.187 
8t7rropai, 135,136,137 
&p£cjkw, 198, 208 
iwrxripovao. See under crxnpo- 
&axr|pocn 3 vr|. See under axipo- 
&axoXeto. See under cxoX- 
&ax oXi'a. See under ax oX- 

yapi'Cw, 20, 22-23, 3911-138 

£vT0Xii, 121-22,165-69, 208 
^eanv, 116-17,150, 204, 20511.408 
££oocria, 138-39,149-50,161,167, 202-4 
e^ouaid^w, 116-17, 139, 15°. 209; of. 

ive^ououi^o.uai (139) 
d;n0u,ufa, 45-46 
euaxn.uov. See under axnpo- 

icaX£to. See KXfjati; 
koX6v, 770.107, 107-11, 20411.405 
KaXov av0pu7TW, 107-12,170, 20411.405, 
208 

KaAtoc, 10911.10, 203-5, 209 
KXpoic/KaXeu, 162-65, 209 


pepijjv- 

dfpepi.uvia, 20011.378 
&p£pi|uvoi;, 5, 200-201, 208 
pspijava, 1230.67,192, 200-201 
pepijuvato, 95-96,12311.67, 200-201, 208 
M^pipva. See under pspipv- 
juEpijuvato. See under pepipv- 
pera7t£pKT7r6io. See under rrepiOTia- 

6|uoi'io<;, 114,1560.211 
6poi'wc 8 e Kca, 113-14, 208 
6 <J)efXei, 67 
6(J)EiXi|, 114-15 

TTEplOTTa- 

ATTepfaTiaoTot;, 67, 83,192, 196 
teepioTTdcrRoi;, 5,195-98, 208 

JJ£TCOT£pl(T 7 T<ito, 173, 197 

7T£piorraop6(;, 83,12411.71,197 
TTEplOTiaW, 95-96, 197, 200 
Trepiarraapoc;. See under 7t£pia7ra- 
TTEpiamiio. See under TrepiOTia- 
moT- 

fiTnaroc, 133-34,142-43, 209 
TnoTEuw, 143,163 
jrioroc;, 134,141-43,170, 209 
TTiaiEuto. See under moT- 
maroQ. See under moT- 

(Tupijiopov, 199, 208 
<TU,U(])£p£l, 7711.107, 95, 199 
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<n>,u<!>tovew, 118, 143 
aujjctjtovfa, 143 
(Tu(i4)tovoi;, 113, 119,135 
auar£XXw, 179-80 
axaua, 181, 19011.337 

OXT1.UO- 

&axniJov£w, 202-3, 208 
Aa/niJOCTuvri, 1140.32 
eoaxniJOv, 203, 208 
0XoX- 

&oxoXfejiai, 86 


AtrxoXia, 61, 83, 9511.212,100,101,173, 
197 

crxoXA^co, 60, 61, 92, no, 208; see also 
120-21 

axoXaarf|<;, 19011.338 
0x0X13, 57, 67, 69, 83, 9011.188,110, 
12011.58,12411.71,18011.293 
aXoXd^w. See under axoX- 
0XoXaorf|<;. See under axoX- 
axoXp. See under axoX- 




*ln this revised edition ol his stimulating monograph 
on 1 Corinthians 7. Will Deming responds to his 
critics and continues to dismantle the traditional 
and widespread depiction ol Paul as a founding 
lather of Christian asceticism Making a clear and 
convincing distinction between sexual asceticism 
and celibacy Deming insists that neither Paul nor 
the Corinthians were ascetics and that the berme 
neutical key to understanding their dialogue was 
the Stoic-Cynic debate about the advantages and 
disadvantages of marriage Grounding his treat 
meet in the philosophical texts of the Hellenistic 
world and using them to illumine Paul's assump¬ 
tions and arguments, Deming demonstrates that 
Paul was intimately aware of the moralist traditions 
of his day and of the conflicting views on marriage 
held by philosophers An indispensable contribu 
tion for anyone interested not only in Paul but also 
m Hellenistic discussions of the lamily and mar 

John T. Fit/gerald 

Urawnny ol Miami Honda 


"What a boon to have this landmark study available 

tn a new. updated edition' This guarantees that the 

debate over the nature and meaning of Christian 

asceticism and celibacy will continue to benefit 

Irom Deming's meticulous arguments and sound 

conclusions* . _ 

Jouette Bassler 

fcrtim School ol theology Southern Methndnt Umveraty 


'Deming has done a real service to scholarship by 
providing dear definitions of concepts such as 
ascetism and celibacy in the first century c I and 
by producing an extended overview of the debate 
on marnage and celibacy in ancient Stoicism 
and Cynicism A fresh reading of 1 Corinthians 7 
against this background (without overlooking the 
apocalyptic elements in 7 29 31) shows a surpris¬ 
ing coherence and consistency in Paul s argument 
Advanced students and scholars will also appreci 
ate the book's appendixes, which present two 
important but barely accessible source texts boih 
in Greek and. for the first time, in a reliable English 
translation No serious student of 1 Corinthians, of 
Paul, or of the ethical discourse in early Christianity 
should ignore this important study * 

Hans-Josef Klauck 

Umwnily ol Chicago Ounmtv School 

'Deming's carefully reasoned interpretation of all 
of 1 Corinthians 7 (rather than prst selected versesl 
within the context of the contemporary Cynic and 
Stoic discussions of marriage and its responsibili¬ 
ties ovenurns a long standing nostrum in the his¬ 
tory of interpretation and should make his readers 
uneasy about using the terms ascetic or asceticism 
to describe Paul or this biblical text Deming's book 
enhances our understanding of Paul and the world 
in which he and his original readers lived' 

— J Paul Sampley 

Bmmn Uwvemty 

Will Deming is associate professor of theology at 
the University of Portland. Oregon 
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